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New  York  Sunday  Circulations  Recover 
After  November  Price  Increase 

Full  Returns,  Established  When  10  Cent  Price  Was  Set,  Now  Stopped  by  News  and  World — Dealer’s 
License  Revoked  for  Selling  at  Higher  Than  Published  Price 


While  daily  circulations  In  New 
York  City  have  maintained  a  fairly 
steady  average  during  the  past  two 
months  with  the  exception  of  the  usual 
Christmas  liollday  season  slump,  the  10- 
cent  street  sale  price  and  the  allowance 
of  full  returns  on  Sunday  papers  have 
put  Sunday  circulations  Into  a  prolonged 
slump.  Business  and  circulation  mana¬ 
gers  were  reluctant  to  discuss  their  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  10-cent  price  this  week 
and  pointed  to  the  fact  that  It  usually 
takes  six  weeks  or  more  to  straighten 
out  the  effects  of  any  price  Increase. 

The  newspapers  which  adopted  the  In¬ 
creased  price  last  Nov.  2  were  the  Times, 
Herald  Tribune,  IVorld  and  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle.  The  American  has  had  a 
Kkent  Sunday  price  for  some  time. 
The  Daily  News  and  the  Brooklyn  Times 
retained  their  five-cent  Sunday  price. 

Although  the  price  raise  is  looked 
upon  as  the  principal  cause  of  Sunday 
circulation  losses,  the  allowance  of  full 
returns  to  news  dealers  on  city  circula¬ 
tion  is  also  held  responsible  for  some  of 
the  vanishing  sales.  The  Sunday  News 
which  retained  its  five-cent  price,  and 
the  Sunday  American  which  has  been 
selling  at  10  cents  long  enough  to  over¬ 
come  its  initial  losses,  both  went  fully 
returnable  shortly  after  the  other  papers 
adopted  that  plan  and  are  reported  to 
I  have  suffered  slight  losses. 

.\n  unexpected  result  of  the  price 
raise,  and  one  that  is  blamed  widely  for 
decreased  sales  was  the  immediate  adop¬ 
tion  of  racketeering  practices  by  news¬ 
dealers  who  charged  15  cents  for  Satur¬ 
day  night  pre-date  editions  of  10-cent 
papers.  The  first  day  the  new  price 
was  in  effwt  these  tactics  were  reported 
prevalent  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
notably  in  the  Times  Square  and  Grand 
Central  districts.  Steps  w'ere  taken  im¬ 
mediately  by  the  Publishers’  .AsscKiation 
of  N'ew  York  City  to  kill  this  practice 
snd,  after  some  preliminary  investigation 
and  a  series  of  hearings  at  the  office  of 
the  New  York  City  License  Commissioner, 
a  definite  blow  was  dealt  to  the  profiteer- 
dealers  this  week  when  the  license 
of  a  newsstand  corner  at  the  Flatbush 
forminal  of  the  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road  in  Brooklyn  was  revoked  by  the 
commissioner  on  evidence  presented  bv 
the  Publishers’  Association  as  a  result 
of  the  complaint  of  a  private  citizen. 

Revocation  of  the  license  was  the  re- 
swt  of  one  of  aliout  30  cases  tried  before 
'^.License  Commissioner  in  hearings  in 
which  the  Publishers’  .Association  was 
re^ttented  by  John  C.  Mansfield,  cir- 
fhlation  commissioner  recently  appointed 
■  joorning  members  of  the  association 
0  devise  means  of  checking  extravagant 
addition  to  the  revocation 
^licenses  of  several  other  dealers  have 
resuspended.  In  a  statement  issued 
,1  Puf'lishers’  Association  this  week. 
,,  f  of  fke  hearings  was  described 
«  follows : 

oiany  complaints  have  been  re- 
tirw  ‘’’oni  newspaper  readers  about  the 
r^ice  of  newsdealers  charging  more 
C  fhc,  printed  price  for  papers,  that 
John  C.  Mansfield  of  the 
>mers’  Association  has  taken  up  all 
^  immnees  with  the  New  York  Citv 
■-''mse  Bureau. 


By  JOHN 

“Commissioner  Geraghty  of  the  Li¬ 
cense  Bureau  summoned  the  profiteering 
dealers  for  hearings  in  his  office  at  which 
the  publishers’  representative  was  pres¬ 
ent.  Licensed  dealers  were  told  that  they 
must  sell  to  the  public  at  the  printed 
prices.  The  Commissioner  suspended  the 
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timate  knowledge  of  New  York  circula¬ 
tion  activities  as  follows: 

"There  are  hetween  eleven  and  thir¬ 
teen  thousand  stands  in  New  Y’ork  served 
by  the  various  papers.  Suppose  each  of 
these  stands  returns  two  papers,  or  even 
one  paper ;  there’s  a  drop  of  twelve  to 


NEW  YORK’S  10-CENT  PRICE  SITUATION  IN  BRIEF 

Losses  following  establishnient  of  10-rent  Sunday  price  by  IF  or/d.  Herald 
Tribune,  Times  and  Brooklyn  Eafile  are  slowly  being  recovered. 

Daily  News  abolished  allowance  of  full  returns  to  dealers  after  Jan.  5,  and 
World  will  go  back  to  .5  per  cent  return  basis,  Jan.  18. 

Start  of  series  by  former  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith  reported  as  bringing  10,000 
to  2.5,000  gain  to  Sunday  World. 

Pre-date  edition  price  racketeering  was  dealt  a  severe  blow  this  week  when 
License  Commissioner  Geraghty  revoked  the  license  of  a  Brooklyn  dealer 
for  charging  more  than  the  printed  price  of  paper,  and  suspended  licenses  of 
several  others  after  hearings  brought  about  through  efforts  of  the  Publishers’ 
Association  of  New  York  City. 


licenses  of  some  offenders  and  in  the 
case  of  a  second  offender  revoked  his 
license  and  his  newsstand  was  picked  up 
as  a  nuisance  by  city  officials.’’ 

This  is  the  first  time  such  action  has 
ever  been  taken  in  New  York  against 
newsdealers.  As  far  as  could  be  learned 
no  legal  precedent  has  ever  been  set 
giving  a  newspaper  the  right  to  force  a 
dealer  to  sell  papers  at  a  stated  price. 
The  only  course  heretofore  open  to  the 
paper  was  to  refuse  to  deliver  copies  to 
a  recalcitrant  dealer.  The  delivery  is  a 
free  service  and  the  newspaper  is  entirely 
within  its  right  in  refusing  this  service 
to  ,inyone.  according  to  circulation  man¬ 
agers.  Even  if  such  action  is  resorted 
to,  however,  the  dealer  may  still  call  at 
the  office  of  the  newspaper  and  receive 
copies. 

If  the  newspaper  should  then  refuse 
to  serve  him  with  copies  under  this  con-  . 
dition.  the  dealer  may  charge  discrimina¬ 
tion.  one  circulation  man'-er  said. 

Further  efforts  to  cut  Sunday  losses 
which  W'ere  reported  as  ranging  from 
20,000  to  .55,000  during  the  first  weeks 
of  the  new  price  policy  were  made  this 
week  when  the  News  abandoned  the 
fully  returnable  basis  and  the  World  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  go  back  to  a  basis  of 
five  per  cent  returns  on  Jan.  18.  The 
News  new  poliev.  according  to  Tames  S. 
Sullivan,  circulation  manager,  will  elimi¬ 
nate  all  returns  except  a  small  percentage 
to  stands  in  the  Grand  Central  and 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  terminals,. 

“It  was  decided  on  Dec.  15  to  eliminate 
the  allowance  of  returns.”  Mr.  Sullivan 
said.  “The  minor  exceptions  at  the  rail¬ 
road  terminals  are  made  because  of  the 
variations  in  travel.  It'  is  hard  to  strike 
an  average  for  sales  at  those  points. 
T ravel  is  heavy  at  some  periods  and 
lieht  at  others.  .\  small  percentage  of 
returns  is  necessary  to  enable  dealers 
at  those  points  to  adjust  their  require¬ 
ments.” 

Despite  the  losses  due  to  allowance  of 
returns  the  News’  Sundav  circulation  is 
holding  steadilv  and.  Mr.  Sullivan  ad¬ 
mitted.  some  added  sales  were  picked  up 
whrn  the  other  papers  raised  t'heir  price. 

What  happened  when  the  Sunday 
papers  went  fiillv  returnable  was  de¬ 
scribed  this  week  by  a  person  with  an  in¬ 


twenty-five  thousand  circulation  right 
away.  And  that’s  just  what  happened  to 
them.  Dealers  immediately  began  unload¬ 
ing.” 

Although  one  of  the  reasons  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  Sunday  price  was  to  take 
up  some  of  the  loss  in  revenue  resulting 
from  the  slump  in  Sunday  advertising 
linage,  business  managers  declared  it  was 
still  too  early  to  determine  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  this  purpose  has  been  accomplished. 
They  are  optimistic,  however,  as  to  the 
eventual  outcome  of  the  move,  and  point 
to  slight  recoveries  in  sales  already 
noticeable.  John  F.  Bresnahan,  business 
manager  of  the  World,  in  a  statement  to 
Editor  &  Publishkr  this  week,  said: 

“It  is  too  soon  to  tell  anything  definite 
concerning  the  results  of  the  raise  in 
price.  The  price  was  increased  in  No¬ 
vember  and  we  figured  that  we  would 
take  losses  for  five  or  six  weeks.  Then 
we  had  the  usual  Christmas  and  New 
Year  drop,  although  we  had  seen  a 
slight  recovery,  and,  we  think,  a  distinct 
recovery  last  Siin<lav,  but  the  net  figures 
are  not  yet  available.  Two  or  three 
weeks  later  we  will  know  definitely.” 

-As  far  as  the  Hrooklvn  Eagle  is  con¬ 
cerned  the  raise  is  working  out  satisfac¬ 
torily,  according  to  Preston  W.  Good- 
fellow,  publisher. 

“SiiiKlav  circulation  is  coming  back 
very  nicely,”  Mr.  Goorl fellow  said.  “Our 
price  raise  was  established  because  of 
increasing  production  costs,  and  on  this 
basis  it  has  worked  out  satisfactorilv.” 

The  Eagle  will  rontinue  to  allow  full 
refimns,  Mr.  Goodfellow  said,  as  this  is 
necessarv  to  many  small  dealers  who 
handle  only  four  or  five  Cfipies  and  to 
whom  the  loss  of  one  copy  would  mean 
the  loss  of  profit  on  their  entire  sales. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Sunday  sales  have 
shrunk,  the  money  derived  from  the 
higher  price  has  kept  circulation  reveime 
at  a  high  peak,  according  to  Norman  R. 
floover,  circulation  manager  of  the 
VV’orld. 

.Still  another  optimistic  factor  of  the 
situation,  Mr.  Hoover  said,  is  the  re¬ 
sultant  saving  in  white  paper  which  is 
enforced  automatically. 

The  cii.tinct  gain  of  last  .Sunday,  men¬ 
tioned  in  Mr.  Rresnahan’s  statement,  was 
credited  mainly  to  the  starting  of  the 


new  weekly  feature  by  .Alfred  E.  Smith, 
former  governor  of  New  York. 

“Of  course  no  definite  figures  are  yet 
available,”  Mr.  Hoover  said,  “but  all  in¬ 
spectors  reported  gains,  and  estimates 
place  the  total  at  anywhere  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  thousand.” 

No  comment  on  the  price  raise  was 
made  at  the  office  of  the  Times.  Hugh 
.A.  O’Donnell,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager,  declared  that  figures  which  would 
warrant  comment  were  not  yet  available. 

Reports  about  town  indicate  that  daily 
circulations  have  heen  in  the  doldrums 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  while  they 
lluctuate  just  enough  to  make  it  difficult 
to  trace  increases  to  any  particular 
source.  Exclusive  stories  have  done  lit¬ 
tle  to  jump  circulations  of  individual 
papers  and  special  features  strong 
enough  to  cause  any  great  flurry  in  the 
field  have  been  scarce. 

The  Telegram  had  slight  increases 
from  its  “Town  Types”  series  by 
Douglas  Gilbert.  The  most  noticeable 
jump  in  the  Telegram’s  circulatiop  came 
after  nublication  of  full  particulars  on 
thf  failure  of  the  Bank  of  United  States. 
This  story,  plavcd  far  more  by  the  Tele¬ 
gram  than  by  any  other  papers,  accojinted 
for  a  rise  of  18,000  one  day.  according  to 
Thomas  J.  Dowling,  circulation  director. 

The  series  of  24  articles  on  the  Five- 
Year  Plan  of  Soviet  Russia  written  by 
H.  R.  Knickerbocker,  Berlin  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Evening  Post,  accounted  for 
a  12  to  15  per  cent  increase  in  that  pap¬ 
er’s  circulation,  according  to  Abram 
Newman,  circulation  manager.  The  en¬ 
tire  increase  held  throughout  the  run  of 
the  series,  he  said.  Discussing  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  New  A’ork  circulations,  Mr. 
Newman  said : 

“Circulation  is  down  all  over  the  city. 
I  don’t  think  there’s  any  paper  showing 
a  real  increase.  In  the  case  of  the  Post, 
of  course,  it’s  the  condition  in  financial 
circles.  As  for  papers  in  general  the 
blame  can  be  laid  to  the  present  economic 
conditions.  People  who  formerly  bought 
two  and  three  papers  now  are  buying 
only  one.  and  some  who  used  to  buy 
one  paper  are  not  buying  any. 

According  to  Mr.  Dowling  of  the  Tele¬ 
cram  that  paper’s  circulation  did  not 
varv  more  than  one  per  cent  any  day 
during  December,  whereas  at  the  same 
time  in  1029  its  fluctuations  reached  three 
per  cent. 

Persons  watching  for  reactions  in 
newspaper  circulations  following  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  New  York  Clearing 
House  Association  last  week  that  it  would 
discontinue  publication  of  balance  and 
exchange  figures,  thus  temporarily 
scotching  the  famous  “policy”  racket, 
found  little  change.  Reports  that  the 
Earning  Grabhic  had  taken  a  slight  loss 
were  denied  by  Fabian  Levy,  circulation 
manager. 

The  withdrawal  of  Clearing  House 
figures  from  public  circulation  was  met 
bv  the  “policy”  kings  by  establishment 
of  a  new  gambling  medium  in  total  sales 
figures  of  the  New  Y'ork  Stock  F'x- 
change.  Instead  of  the  old  figures  those 
now  used  are  the  last  two  digits  in  the 
thousands  and  the  first  in  the  hundreds 
of  the  total  stock  sales  figures.  These 
figures  are  carried  in  the  late  stock 
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market  editions  of  the  evening  papers. 

Shortly  after  the  new  system  was  es¬ 
tablished  cards  were  being  circulated  in 
New  York  designating  the  figures  printed 
in  the  Sun  as  “official”  for  policy 
holders.  James  E.  Hasenack,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Sun  told  Editor 
&  Publisher,  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
these  cards.  He  also  denied  a  report 
that  the  Sun  had  established  an  addi¬ 
tional  truck  route  to  135th  St.  and 
Lenox  Ave.,  the  heart  of  Harlem,  where 
the  “policy”  game  does  its  biggest  busi¬ 
ness,  and  declared  that  the  Sun’s  Harlem 
circulation  is  practically  negligible  in  the 
colored  district. 

Reports  were  current  this  week  that 
the  r.vcnitHt  World,  the  Graphic  and  the 
Ei'cniiui  Journal  would  print  stocks  sales 
figures  on  the  front  jiage  of  their  late 
\Vall  St.  editions,  but  the  circulation 
managers  of  these  papers  denied  any 
such  intention. 

“W'e  don’t  want  that  kind  of  circula¬ 
tion,”  was  the  comment  of  Frank  Uros- 
nan.  circulation  manager  of  the  Evening 
World.  “W'itli  the  fudge  eipiipment  in 
our  Harlem  plant,  we  could  beat  the 
other  jxipers  there  with  such  informa¬ 
tion,  but  we  will  not  do  it.” 

Malcolm  Lunn,  circulation  director  of 
the  American  and  Evening  Journal  de¬ 
clared  ;  “We  don’t  lielieve  in  gambling. 
We  have  always  carrie<l  stock  sales 
figures  on  the  financial  page  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so.” 

•An  unidentified  person,  calling  from 
New  Jersey,  told  Mr.  I>owling  of  the 
Telegram  that  his  paper  had  been 
designated  as  “official”  by  the  policy  gang 
in  that  district,  he  said  this  week. 

The  reason  for  this,  Mr.  Dowling  said 
his  informant  told  him,  was  because  the 
Telegram  was  the  only  one  that  had  the 
figures  right  for  three  days. 

“But  that  doesn’t  mean  anything,”  Mr. 
Dowling  commented,  “We  may  have  Ijeen 
right  for  three  days,  but  by  the  same 
token  we  might  have  been  wrong.  The 
average  of  errors  in  stock  tables  between 
the  'Telegram,  the  Sun  and  the  Post 
comes  out  pretty  even  at  the  end  of  a 
month.  Some  days  errors  are  quite  high 
on  a  certain  paper,  while  they  are  low 
on  the  others,  but  the  following  day  the 
situation  may  be  reversed.  The  errors 
are  caused  because  of  the  typographical 
union’s  rule  requiring  men  to  take  their 
overtime  in  days  off.  The  substitutes  are 
green  at  setting  tables  and  consequently 
mistakes  slip  in.  Each  man  sets  from 
90  to  200  lines  on  the  stock,  bond  and 
curb  markets,  and  they  have  to  set  it  fast. 
The  people  Avant  speed,  and  wffien  they 
get  speed  they  can’t  expect  accuracy.” 


SPECIAL  CARS  TO  LAKE  PLACID 


New  York  State  Publisher*  Will 
Witness  Sport*  Exhibition* 

Five  special  Pullman  cars  have  been 
acquired  to  take  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers’  Association  and 
their  wives  and  friends  to  Lake  Placid 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  group  Jan. 
18-20.  An  elaborate  program  of  enter¬ 
tainment  has  lieen  prepared  by  Jerome 
D.  Bamum,  publisher,  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard,  and  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  It  will  include  a  ski-jumping  ex¬ 
hibition  by  international  champions  on 
Sunday  morning. 

Buses  will  take  the  visitors  to  the  top 
of  the  new  Olympic  bob  sled  run.  .A 
baseball  game  on  the  snow  will  be  held 
S'unday  afternoon  between  the  “Up-State 
Pups”  and  the  “Down-State  Bull  Dogs”. 
William  T.  Conners.  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  will  captain  the 
up-staters,  and  Frankie  Frisch  of  the  St. 
Louis  Baseball  Team  will  umpire. 

The  publishers  will  be  welcomed  to 
Lake  Placid  by  D.  Godfrey  Dewey, 
chairman  of  the  Olympic  committee. 
There  will  be  eight  business  sessions  be¬ 
ginning  with  an  executive  session  Sunday 
evening.  The  Associated  Dailies  will 
meet  Wednesday,  Jan.  21,  and  Associated 
Press  members  will  meet  Thursday. 


ADDRESSES  FINANCIAL  WRITERS 

Chicago  Financial  Advertisers  were 
addressed  by  Don  Knowlton,  ad\ertising 
and  publicity  manager  of  the  Union 
Trust  Company,  Qeveland,  O.,  on 
“What  Banks  Have  to  Sell  in  1931.” 


‘JAKE’  LINGLE  MURDER 
SUSPECT  IDENTIFIED 

Leo  V.  Brothers  Held  Incommunicado 
by  Investigator*  Since  Dec.  21 — 
Tribune  Reporter  on  Trial 
for  Seven  Months 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chic.acaj,  Jan.  8. — The  slayer  of  Al¬ 
fred  (Jake)  Lingle,  Chicago  Tribune  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  captured.  Witnesses 
have  identified  him  positively  as  the 
killer.  His  name  is  Leo  V.  Brothers. 

This  announcement  was  made  to  a 
group  of  Chicago  newspaper  men  by  Pat 
Roche,  chief  investigator  for  State’s  At¬ 
torney  John  A.  Swanson  last  midnight, 
and  was  verified  by  Charles  F.  Ratbbun, 
Tribune  lawyer,  who  with  Roche,  served 
on  the  board  of  strategy  which  has  been 
bunting  the  slayer  of  the  reporter  for 
seven  months. 

Brothers,  a  fugitive  from  St.  Louis, 
arrested  60  times  in  that  city,  was  cap- 
turtM  Dec.  21,  in  an  apartment  which  he 
occupied  under  the  name  Louis  V.  Bader, 
and  has  been  held  incommunicado.  Seven 
men  are  credited  with  the  capture,  Rath- 
bun,  Roche.  Samuel  Lederer.  who  is  a 
Chicago  business  man;  Fred  Joyner  and 
Walter  Wendt,  investigators  on  Roche’s 
staff,  and  two  representatives  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  The  part  the  Tribune 
men  played  was  described  in  that  news¬ 
paper  this  morning  as  follows : 

“Within  five  minutes  of  the  time  that 
•Alfred  Lingle  was  slain,  June  9.  19.30. 
John  Boetigger,  another  reporter  for  this 
newspaper,  was  assigned  to  the  case. 
From  that  dav  to  this  he  b.ad  no  other 
assignment.  No  other  duties  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  interfere.  From  one  dawn  to 
the  next  it  was  his  duty,  his  only  task  to 
keep  in  precise  to'uch  with  every  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  case.  For  almost  .seven 
months  he  sacrificed  what  is  known  to 
newspaper  men  as  their  dav  off,  he  .spent 
the  time  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
leisure  hours,  he  devoted  his  days  and 
his  nights  to  the  one  cause — the  solution 
of  the  mystery  of  who  killed  Lingle.” 

In  the  meantime  there  were  other  Trib¬ 
une  reporters  named  to  aid  in  the  in- 
rniiry.  One  man  spent  four  months  en¬ 
tirely  given  to  the  one  subject.  Several 
others  spent  .several  weeks  on  this  or 
that  angle ;  many  followed  one  or  more 
of  the  many  clues  discovered  during  the 
long  hunt.  Brothers  was  hired  to  kill 
Lingle.  investigators  say. 

The  day  preceding  announcement  of 
Brothers’  capture,  hearing  on  the  $4,450 
compensation  claim  being  made  on  be¬ 
half  of  Mrs.  Helen  Sullivan  Lingle. 
widow  of  the  slain  reporter,  and  her  two 
children  was  continued  to  Feb.  9.  over 
the  protest  of  the  insurance  firm  through 
which  Tribune  employees  are  covered. 
At  this  time.  Mrs.  Lingle’s  attorneys  said 
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tliey  wislied  to  await  solution  of  the 
murder.  'They  stated  they  had  reason  to 
lielieve  tli:it  a  suspect  in  the  murder  was 
being  held.  Their  lielief  was  conlirmed 
in  the  morning  newspapers. 


PUBLIC  INSPECTS  NEW 
PLANT  ADDITION 

Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  Opens  Four- 
Story  Annex  to  Plant — Public  Visits 

It  on  Invitation  of  J.  Lyle  Kin- 
month,  Publisher 

Tile  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  last 
week  announced  the  opening  of  a  large 
four-story  addition  to  its  plant.  A  spe¬ 
cial  edition  published  Dec.  31  contained 
special  sections  describing  the  enlarged 
plant  and  the  growth  of  the  paper  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  51  years,  and  tracing  the 
development  of  the  North  Jersey  Shore 
throughout  which  the  Press  circulates. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  J.  Lyle 
Kinmonth,  publisher,  hundreds  of  readers 
inspected  the  new  plant  on  the  day  of  the 
opening,  members  of  the  staff  having 
been  delegated  to  describe  the  machinery 
and  processes  involved  in  the  various 
stages  of  publication. 

Included  in  the  new'  addition,  which 
comprises  18,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  is  a  new  Duplex  octuple  super¬ 
duty  high  speed  press  and  new  stereo¬ 
typing  equipment,  including  an  autoplate. 

With  the  addition  the  entire  plant  of 
the  Press  comprises  ajiproximately  40,- 
000  squar'’  feet  of  floor  space.  Like  the 
main  building,  the  extension,  which  car¬ 
ries  the  plant  from  street  to  street,  is 
of  fireproof  construction. 
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KIDNAPPER  IS  CAUQfi 
BY  HARRY  BRUNDIDge 


St.  Louis  Star  Reporter  Trailed 
to  Lair  in  Kansas  City — Held  f» 
Abduction  of  August  Busck’i 
Grandson 


.After  an  investigation  by  the  St.  I 
Star  disclosed  that  the  kidnapper 
Adolphus  Busch  Orthwein,  U-year 
grandson  of  August  A.  Busch,  prnnii:;  - 
St.  Louis  manufacturer,  was  Charles  V 
Abernathy,  son  of  Pearl  Abernathy.  ; 
local  Negro  real  estate  dealer,  Harrj’T 
Brundidge,  well  known  Star  reporter 
began  a  search  which  ended  in  the  snr 
render  of  Alaernathy  and  his  adni^.i 
of  the  kidnapping,  Jan.  6. 

Twenty  hours  after  the  kidnapping 
which  occurred  on  New  Year’s  E 
.Abernatliy’s  fatlier  had  arranged 
Mr.  Busch  for  the  return  of  the  boy 
condition  that  bis  own  son  would  ■ 
be  prosecuted.  The  agreement  was  madi 
in  the  sheriff’s  office  at  Clayton. 

The  Star  learned  that  .Abernathy'' 
name  had  been  mentioned  in  the  Bu«:' 
household  aiwl  immediately  sent  men  t( 
f|uestion  the  elder  .Abernathy.  From  hir 
they  learned  that  one  of  his  sons  was  th 
kidnapper.  He  would  not  tell  which  sor 
he  referred  to.  They  went  to  the  .^ber 
nathy  town,  where  they  found  full  e^i 
deuce  of  the  kidnapping.  Oiarles  .\ber 
nathy  already  had  fled  the  precincts,  bir 
the  reporters  obtained  pictures  of  th 
bouse,  the  table  at  which  the  Orthweir 
boy  had  sat  and  the  tarpaulin  upor 
which  he  slept.  These  were  published  ir 
the  Star,  Jan.  2. 

Following  publication  of  the  fact' 
concerning  the  kidnapping  and  thf 
agreement  by  which  the  bov  was  re¬ 
turned  to  his  grandfather.  Prosecutiat 
.Attorney  Harry  Casten  of  St.  Loni- 
county  told  the  Star  he  would  proseoit* 
the  kidnapper  despite  the  agreement  oi 
Mr.  Busch,  if  enough  evidence  could  bt 
obtained. 

Harry  Brundidge  then  started  to  bur. 
for  Abernathy  and  subseq'uently  locate* 
him  in  Kansas  Citv,  where  he  made ; 
full  confession.  This  was  published  in* 
copyrighted  storv  in  the  Star  Jan.  f 
.Abernathy  told  the  reporter  that  he  ha* 
once  been  a  well-to-do  business  man.  hr 
lately  had  been  unemploved  and  neede* 
money.  Brundidge  heard  the  confessio- 
while  sitting  across  a  table  from  the  kid 
nanner  in  his  hide-away  guarded  h 
friends.  .Abernathy  refus^  to  surrendr 
on  the  day  he  was  found,  but  on  Tan.  d 
Brundidge.  accompanied  by  Sheriff  Lil 
of  St.  T.ouis  county,  went  back  to  Kan 
sas  City  and  visited  Abernathy’s  hide- 
awav  again  just  two  hours  before  he  baf 
intended  continuing  his  flight.  This  timt 
the  kidnanper  surrendered  to  the  re 
porter  who  visited  him  alone  in  his  room 
and  was  brought  back  to  St.  Twin’s. 


DAILY’S  DRIVE  KILLS  DEFICIT 


St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  Action  ii  | 
Community  Fund  Campaign 

E.  Lansing  Ray,  president,  editor  anc ; 
general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Globi-  \ 
Democrat,  has  received  hundreds  ol 
congratulatory  messages  on  the 
of  the  campaign  to  make  up  the  $.30, Off 
deficit  of  the  Community  Fund._ 

Practically  every  organization  aw 
agency  in  the  community  was  broucht 
actively  into  the  movement,  and  commu¬ 
nity  spirit  was  wrought  to  unusual  w- 
ergy.  The  Globe- Democrat  stressed  tw 
desire  for  small  contributions,  chiefly  m 
one  dollar  each.  Not  only  was  the  de 

ficit  made  up.  but  the  Community  Fund 

directly  received  many  large,  additional 
contributions. 


CHANGES  IN  TOLEDO  [ 

Two  changes  in  the  staff  of  thcj 
T oiedo  Blade  were  announced  last  w« 
Vernon  Green,  former  commercial  artis 
with  the  Toledo  Nnes-Bee,  jojpM  tw 
Blade  as  editorial  artist.  Ruth 
formerly  of  the  Toledo  a, 

has  become  club  editor  of  the  ’ 
succeeding  Blanche  Rose,  resigned. 
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YEAR’S  AUTOMOBILE  COPY  WILL  PASS  1930 

Editor  Declares  Uncertainty  and  Inaction  of  Manufacturers  Have  Passed  and  Industry  Is  Geared  for 
More  Production  and  Sales — Bad  Practices  Have  Been  Eliminated 


By  JAMES  T.  SULLIVAN 

Automobile  Editor,  Boston  Globe 


ILL  ROGERS  took  a  shot  at 
Charles  M.  Schwab  a  few  days  ago 
for  being  so  far  off  in  his  predictions  for 
1930,  and  so  others  assuming  to  make 
anv  prophecies  should  hold  themselves 
in  check.  When  it  comes  to  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry  and  its  advertising  one 
has  rather  to  make  a  resume  and  some 
comparisons. 

Yet  it  may  be  fair  to  state  now  that 
in  1931  there  will  be  more  automotive 
advertising  in  the  newspapers  than  in 
1930.  This  statement  may  be  based  on : 

(a)  Production  and  sales  will  show 
an  increase,  and  much  copy  is  based  on 
per  capita  vehicles  sold. 

(b)  Uncertainty  and  inaction  that 
hung  like  a  mist  around  many  motor 
plant's  during  the  greater  part  of  last 
year  have  been  dispelled. 

(c)  Distributors  and  dealers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  reports  show,  are  in  a 
more  receptive  mood  to  order  cars. 

fd)  Factories  now  are  paying  more 
attention  to  building  up  dealers  to  keep 
them  on  a  profit-making  basis  than 
“stuffing”  them  with  cars. 

There  are  some  other  factors  also, 
but  they  may  be  passed  over  now.  The 
writer  talked  recently  with  advertising 
men  in  the  West  and  learned  that  while 
nothing  was  100  per  cent  certain,  con¬ 
ditions  presaged  larger  advertising  budg¬ 
ets  this  year  than  in  1930. 

Everyone  seemed  to  sense  a  year  ago 
that  1930  would  show  a  drop  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  advertising.  The  three 
year  cycle  in  automotive  production  and 
sales  was  proving  true,  and  1930  was 
the  usual  off  year.  However,  it  was  not 
expected  that  the  drop  would  be  lower 
than  1927,  the  previous  low  for  a  pre¬ 
ceding  cycle.  When  the  curve  went 
down  it  dragged  advertising  with  it. 

However,  some  of  the  veterans  know¬ 
ing  what  happened  in  other  periods  such 
as  1907,  1917-18,  1921,  and  are  con¬ 
versant  through  personal  knowledge  or 
study  with  1873  and  1893,  can  see  better 
conditions  ahead.  This  country  has 
entered  a  new  era  whereby  instead  of 
cut-throat  policies  leaving  railroads  and 
individuals  wrecked  and  strewn  about', 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  cooperation 
and  helpfulness  industrially.  The 
X.A.C.C.  and  its  pooling  of  patents, 
for  example. 

For  comparisons  it  may  be  recalled 
that  31  years  ago  when  the  first  motor 
show  was  held  it  had  some  30  horseless 
carriages  on  view.  The  value  of  the 
industry  in  the  United  States  at  that 
time  was  $10,000,000  more  or  less.  To¬ 
day  it  is  five  billions.  Too  big  to  be 
scuttled.  With  one  in  every  10  people 
identified  with  it,  naturally  when  people 
Win  to  buy  cars  the  ripples,  like  those 
from  a  stone  tossed  into  a  pond,  will 
widen  into  a  large  circle  of  better  times. 

It  is  not  going  to  come  in  a  day,  a 
or  a  month.  But  with  more  than 
100  motor  shows  in  large  cities  and 
s«eral  times  that  number  in  smaller 
places  in  the  next  three  months  millions 
of  people  will  be  thinking  of  buying  cars. 
And  a  large  percentage  will  order  them. 

Take  Boston  as  one  sector.  Dis¬ 
tributors  and  dealers  there  now  have 
substantial  orders  for  spring  delivery  all 
over  Eastern  Massachusetts.  That  same 
condition  must  exist  in  some  other 
sections.  Figure  the  thousands  of 
pw-ners  that  continued  running  old  cars 
"1  1^30,  machines  that  will  be  junkecl  in 
<•'31,  and  it  opens  another  field. 

It  IS  not  generally  known  by  the  pub- 
lic  that  hundreds  of  dealers  on  their 
owm  initiative  now  smash  old  cars  in¬ 
stead  of  selling  them  “as  is”  to  junkmen 
to  put  them  back  on  the  roads.  Also 
there  are  many  dealers  doing  this  in 
conjunction  with  their  factories.  And 
.^ce  dealer  assextiations  operating 
wrecking  plants.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  this  year  some  200,000  cars  will  be 
taken  permanently  off  the  highways. 

In  various  calculations  and  by  talk- 
with  dealers  and  bankers  direct, 


some  factory  executives  figure  an  in¬ 
crease  in  production  this  year  of  15  per 
cent,  perhaps  20.  They  look  for  a 
4,0(X),000  car  year.  On  that  figure,  with 
the  economies  in  overhead  they  have 
put  into  practice  without  smashing  the 
executive  structure,  it  will  mean  a  fair 
profit'. 

To  get  that  amount  of  business  the 
industry  will  have  to  increase  its  news¬ 
paper  advertising  linage.  Factory  ad¬ 
vertising  men  told  the  writer  some  time 
ago  conditions  are  much  different  than 
they  were  early  in  1930.  Recently  when 
advertising  budgets  were  made  up  the 
makers  did  not  head  for  those  that  had 
the  final  say  with  fear  and  trepidation. 
They  went  in  and  had  amicable  discus¬ 
sions. 

Indications  are  tliat  there  will  be  more 
concentration  in  fewer  prmers.  And  the 
tendency'  to  swing  from  Sunday  to  daily 
erlitions  tliat  was  evident  in  1930  may 
continue.  '' 

Incentive  to  enlarge  the  budgets  will 
be  found  in  the  newer  models  being 
brought  out.  This  time  at  New  York 
there  were  more  new  models  and  re¬ 
finements  shown  than  for  several  years. 
Eight  cylinder  types  have  displaced  sixes 
in  percentage  of  makers  turning  out 
cars.  Free  wheeling  and  other  innova¬ 
tions  to  be  announced  during  this  year 
wifi  need  additional  copy. 

It  was  no  secret  that  competition 
lagged  last  year.  The  factory  executives 
had  no  spirit  of  action  until  summer 
months  passed.  Apathy  spread  to  the 
dealers  and  salesmen.  All  seemed  drift¬ 
ing  with  the  tide.  But  the  anchor  was 
dropped  over  in  the  fall  and  conditions 
began  to  change  for  the  better,  following 
frequent  visits  by  executives  to  distribu¬ 
tor  points. 

Now  that  the  tide  has  turned  the  era 
of  making  up  schedules  for  an  entire 
year  has  passed  out.  That  is  why  it  is 
not  possible  to  gauge  what  totals  may  be 
for  1931  except  in  a  general  way.  In 
1930  it  was  found  that  when  necessary 
to  announce  price  changes  the  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  had  been  set  up  and  tentative 
orders  placed  that  allowed  for  no  flexi¬ 
bility.  And  so  a  slice  was  cut  off  the 
tail  end.  When  another  emergency 
came,  off  went  a  second  cut  until  there 
was  no  tail  left,  which  accounts  for 
meagre  copy  in  the  last  months. 

Moreover,  it  was  shown,  too,  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  follow  up  with  a  few 
more  shots  the  important  announcements. 
This  year  schedules  will  be  flexible  to 
level  off  the  peaks  and  valleys.  If  new 
models  come  unexpectedly,  or  prices  are 
revised  the  money  will  be  there  to  con¬ 
centrate  upon  the  announcements. 

With  General  Motors  units  going 


ahead  on  a  basis  of  larger  expenditures 
when  necessary,  it  will  mean  Chrysler. 
Studebaker,  Nash,  Hudson.  Reo,  Willys 
Overland,  Hupmobile,  Pierce  Arrow, 
Franklin,  Packard,  Peerless,  Marnion, 
Graham,  Auburn,  Durant,  etc.,  propor¬ 
tionately  spending  money. 

Ford  has  started  enlarging  on  his  Lin¬ 
coln  advertising  as  well  as  keeping  up  a 
fine  Ford  schedule.  If  he  brings  out  a 
new  eight  in  the  $l,fKX)  class  ne.xt  fall 
it  will  be  an  additional  unit  to  advertise 
for  the  four  cylinder  will  continue  in 
big  production. 

.Additional  things  are  sure  to  crop  up. 
.Austin  spent  a  fairly  large  amount  in 
advertising  last  year — all  new  linage. 
The  Mathis  car  bv  Durant  will  have  to 
he  advertised  to  be  put  over.  Reports 
now  are  that  many  dealers  in  other  lines 
are  intereste<l  in  taking  the  French 
model.  Hut  they  must  take  Durant. 
That  will  open  the  Durant  line  more 
widely  in  the  East. 

The  Dc  A’a'iix  Six  will  be  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  too,  made  by  Dc  Vaux  and  Hall, 
Irmg  identified  with  Durant.  There  will 
be  one  unit  built  in  California,  the  other 
in  Michigan.  Products  of  the  latter  plant 
will  be  sold  in  the  east — and  advertised. 

General  Motors  has  bought  an  oil 
burner  business  at  Buffalo,  it  is  .said. 
While  this  does  not  come  under  automo¬ 
tive  linage,  it  will  mean  m.any  General 
Motors  dealers  will  be  selling  it,  per¬ 
haps,  and  the  advertising  representatives 
at  Detroit  will  have  to  watch  this  as 
thev  do  Frigidaire. 

Summed  'up,  it  looks  like  a  fair  year 
for  the  newspapers,  particularly  as  some 
automotive  men  say  they  do  not  want  to 
tie  themselves  up  to  magazine  commit¬ 
ments,  with  a  possibility  of  price  changes 
needing  quick  announcements  as  hap¬ 
pened  in  19.30.  when  newspapers  carried 
the  price  cuts,  and  some  magazines  the 
old  prices. 


JAMES  I.  FINNEY  RESIGNS 


Nashville  Tennessean  Editor  Will  De¬ 
vote  Time  to  Columbia  Daily  Herald 

James  1.  Finney,  editor  of  the  Nash- 
I'ille  Tennessean  since  Jan.  1,  1926,  has 
resigned. 

A  desire  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the 
Columbia  (Tenn.)  Daily  Herald,  of 
which  he  is  part  owner,  and  to  his  farm 
at  Culleoka,  Tenn.,  was  given  by  Fin¬ 
ney  as  the  reason  for  his  resignation. 

In  1907  he  became  editor  of  the 
Columbia  Daily  Herald.  Later  he  and 
W.  D.  Hastings,  business  manager, 
bought  the  paper.  Finney  continued  as 
editor  until  he  accepted  the  Tennessean 
editorship  in  1926.  His  son,  John  W. 


Finney,  succeeded  him  as  editor  of  the 
Herald.  He  will  continue  in  this  posi¬ 
tion. 

The  Tennessean  is  published  by  Col. 
Luke  Lea. 

Finney  is  the  second  e<litor  to  tender 
his  resignation  to  Col.  Lea  recently. 
The  first  was  George  Morris,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Meml<liis  Com¬ 
mercial  Apl'cal  and  Evening  Appeal. 


EVANS  NAMED  EDITOR 

San  Francisco  News  Executive  Trans¬ 
ferred  to  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen 

E.  E.  Evans,  associate  e<litor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Nen's  for  the  last  three 
years,  has  been  promoted  to  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citicen,  an¬ 
other  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  ac¬ 
cording  to  announcement  of  E.  E.  Cook, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  central  group  of 
l)apers  of  this  organization. 

Mr.  Cook,  who  has  been  editor  of 
the  Citizen,  while  directing  the  editorial 
activities  of  the  central  group  of 
Scri)(i)s- Howard  Newspapers,  will  now 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of 
the  latter  position. 

Mr.  Evans  has  been  with  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  for  19  years,  during 
that  time  having  served  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press  and  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  New.  He  had 
been  associate  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  since  Jan.  1,  1928. 

George  West,  who  has  been  assisting 
Mr.  Evans  as  editorial  writer  since  Sept. 
15,  19.30,  has  been  named  as.sociate 

editor  on  the  staff  of  which  W.  N.  Burk- 
hardt  is  managing  editor.  Mr.  West, 
former  political  writer  on  the  old  San 
Francisco  Bulletin  and  later  United  Press 
correspondent  at  the  White  House,  went 
to  the  News  in  1928  after  two  years  as 
publicity  director  of  Californians,  Inc. 


HEADS  CITY  HALL  GROUP 

Carl  Wilhelm  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  was  elected  president  of  the  City 
Hall  Reporters’  Association  of  New 
York  this  week  at  the  annual  elections 
held  in  the  City  Hall. ,  Other  officers 
elected  were :  Louis  Ruppel,  Daily 
News,  vice-president;  David  A.  Carson, 
Brooklyn  Staiuiard  Union,  secretary- 
treasurer  ;  and  George  F.  Dobson, 
Evening  Post;  William  Conklin,  Times; 
George  Gerke,  IVorlcf  'and  Max  Mencher, 
Brooklyn  Times,  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 


S.N.P.A.  BOARD  TO  MEET 

The  mid-winter  board  meeting  of  the 
officers  and  directors  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  AssociaHon  will 
be  held  in  Chattanooga  Feb.  1-2.  A 
number  of  important  matters  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  discussed  including  labor 
developments  and  the  definition  of  retail 
and  general  advertising  including  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Special  Committee  headed 
by  Enoch  Brown,  Jr.,  according  to  Cran¬ 
ston  Williams,  secretary-manager. 


OHIO  GROUPS  TO  MEET 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for 
meetings  of  Ohio  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions  to  be  held  in  Columbus  next  month. 
'I'he  Assfxriated  Ohio  Dailies  and  Select 
List  will  meet  Feb.  5.  The  Buckeye 
Press  will  be  in  session  Feb.  6  and  7 
and  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Association 
will  hold  its  convention  Feb.  6. 


BOAZ  JOINS  DAILY 

Ray  H.  Boaz  has  joined  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  as  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Boaz  formerly  was 
distributor  of  the  General  Electric  re¬ 
frigerator  in  Memphis.  He  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  parade, 
spfjnsored  by  Press- Scimitar. 


WRITERS  VISIT  IN  HAVANA 


Robert  H.  Davis,  well-known  newspaper  man  and  columnist  for  the  New  York 
Sun,  and  Fannie  Hurst,  novelist,  photographed  in  Havana,  Cuba. 


LUCKY  STRIKE,  CREMO 
COPY  TO  SET  RECORD 


RELIGION  SLIGHTED  IN 
DAILIES,  ELLIS  SAYS 


— unprecedented  in  the  tobacco  industry — 
has  l)een  made  possible  by  the  power  of 
newspaper  advertising.  We  are  again, 
in  1931,  increasing  our  newspaiK*r  adver¬ 
tising  expenditure  l)ecause  we  believe 
that  this  year,  like  1930,  will  be  a  year 
of  bigger  business  with  us.  Frankly,  we 
do  apprc^ciate  the  power  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  generated  through  proper  and  intelli¬ 
gent  newsiiaper  advertising.” 

A  large  campaign  for  Old  Gold  cigar¬ 
ettes  also  is  going  out  to  a  long  list  of 
newsiMpers  for  insertion  beginning  ne.xt 
week.  These  continue  the  Robert  L. 
Ripley  tests  of  cigarette  preferences, 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago  and  Detroit  being 
featured  in  early  advertisements  of  the 
series. 

Chesterfield  cigarettes  are  already  in 
the  newspapers  with  new  copy,  based  on 
eye  puzzlers,  inviting  the  reader  to  guess 
whether  one  cigarette  is  longer  than  an¬ 
other,  whether  a  drawing  of  the  sun  is 
larger  than  a  pictured  airjjlane  wheel, 
etc.,  the  Cf)py  reads:  “Your  eyes  may 
fool  you,  but  your  taste  tells  the  truth.” 

Camel  cigarettes  are  the  only  one  of 
the  “big  four”  which  has  not  yet  dis- 
clo.sed  its  immediate  advertising  plans. 


BACK  FROM  HOLY  LAND 


Largest  Campaigns  in  History  An' 
nounced  by  George  W.  Hill, 
President  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company 


Syndicate  Writer  Declares  World 
Movements  Are  Serving  to  Turn 
People  to  the  Church — More  Com. 
petent  Reporting  Needed,  He  Says 


The  American  Tobacco  Company, 
which  increased  its  advertising  appropri¬ 
ation  last  year  by  $2,300,000  and  doubled 
its  profits  for  common  stock  holders  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  will  begin 


The  political  unrest  abroad  and  the 
economic  situation  in  this  country  havt 
served  to  heighten  the  public  interest 
in  religion,  a  situation  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  find  expression  more  tha 
ever  this  year  in  the  daily  press,  Dr. 
William  T.  Ellis,  syndicate  writer  of 
a  weekly  Sunday  School  lesson,  told 
EniTOR  &  Publisher  this  week.  Dr. 
Ellis,  whose  home  is  in  Swarthmore^ 
Pa.,  just  recently  returned  from  an  ex¬ 
tended  trip  to  the  Holy  Land. 

With  this  re-awakening  of  public  im- 
terest  in  religion  and  the  church,  Dr. 
Ellis  hopes  for  more  competent  news¬ 
paper  rejwrting  of  events  and  material 
pertaining  to  them.  The  church  re- 
IKjrter,  he  said,  is  too  often  perfunctory 
in  his  work,  largely  because  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  generally  indifferent  attitude 
toward  religious  news. 

“The  average  church  reporter,"  Dr. 
Ellis  said,  “is  certainly  not  a  man 
trained  for  that  specific  function. 
Usually  he  aspires  to  what  he  oon- 
siders  something  better — writing  sports, 
for  instance.  Or,  if  he  isn’t  the  young 
and  aspiring  reporter,  he  is  sometimes 
the  old  broken-down  newspaper  man 
conveniently  shelved  by  an  indifferent 
management.  Religion  i.s  the  most  im¬ 
pelling  force  in  our  life  toriay,  and  it 
deserves  much  better  treatment  in  our 
newspapers.” 

Dr.  Ellis  commended  the  manner  in 
which  news  of  religion  was  handled  in 
England,  where,  he  said,  not  so  much 
attention  was  paid  to  the  routine  church 
announcements  and  doings,  but  where 
the  emphasis  was  laid  on  important 
ecclesiastical  preachments  and  doctrines 
w'hich  were  often  carried  in  the  press 
completely  and  prominently. 

Dr.  Ellis  is  an  enthusiastic  champion 
of  church  advertising,  but  with  certain 
reservations.  He  does  not  believe,  for 
instance,  in  the  “card”  type  of  church 
announcements,  because,  he  says,  this 
leads  to  rivalry  among  churches  and 
thus  circumvents  the  real  motive  of  the 
copy.  “Cooperative  advertising,”  he 
said,  “is  the  most  logical.  Let  the 
churches  get  together  and  take  great 
display  space  for  their  message.  Let 
their  invitations  to  attend  services  carry 
that  universal  appeal  that  religion  itself 
naturally  makes.” 

Dr.  fellis’  Sunday  School  lesson  is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  syndicated  feature 
of  its  kind  in  the  country,  having  fc«n 
started  in  1897.  It  is  handled  by  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 

Trained  in  the  city  rooms  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspapers.  Dr.  Ellis  early  be¬ 
came  interested  in  church  publicity,  and 
has  been  the  editor  of  many  church 
organs.  He  has  travelled  extensively 
and  has  interested  himself  in  world 
movements,  both  social  and  religious. 
Many  of  his  articles  on  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  have  appeared  in  numerous  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  During  the 
lA^orld  War  he  was  a  special  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Nerv  York  Herald  and 
other  newspapers  in  the  Balkans. 
Turkey  and  Egypt,  and  later  repre¬ 
sented  the  Chicago  Daily  Nnvs  and  as¬ 
sociated  dailies  at  the  conference  on 
Limitations  of  Armaments  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1921-22. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  received  his  LL.  D.  degree  from 
Davidson  College  in  1913. 

CARLTON  K.  MATSON  HONORED 

Carlton  K.  Matson,  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Times,  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  Buffalo  Foundation  last  month 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  gnv^nmg 
committee  to  succeed  Seymour  H. 

He  was  selected,  according  to  Oliver 
Cabana,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  govermng 
committee,  because  of  his  former  affili¬ 
ation  with  the  Cleveland  hoiindation 
upon  which  the  Buffalo  organization  was 
modeled. 
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NEW  AGENCY  IN  NEW  YORK 


Mark  O’Dea,  Formerly  of  Lord  dc 
Thomas  and  Logan,  Is  Head 

A  new  advertising  agency,  .Mark 
O’Dea.  Inc.,  came  into  existence  last 
week  under  direction  of  Mark  O’Dea, 
former  account  executive  and  chief  of 
the  cojiy  department  of  Dird  &  Thomas 
and  U>gan.  Associated  with  Mr.  tl'Dea 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  new  con¬ 
cern  is  John  F.  Quick,  formerly  .space 
buyer  for  the  I’ercival  K.  h'rovvert 
Company. 

Mr.  O’Dea  retired  from  Uird  & 
Thomas  and  Logan  several  months  ago 
and  spent  two  months  traveling  in 
Hawaii,  China  and  Jajian  before  launch¬ 
ing  on  his  new  venture.  He  was  with  a 
N'ew  York  agency  for  16  years  and  jirior 
to  that  was  with  the  National  Cash  Reg¬ 
ister  Company.  He  heads  his  own 
agency  with  the  title  of  president. 

Mr.  Quick  was  with  Frowert  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half  and  before  that 
spent  six  years  with  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
Ixigan.  Before  entering  the  agency  field 
he  was  in  the  advertising  department  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company. 

The  offices  of  Mark  O’Dea,  Inc.,  are 
at  400  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  The 
firm’s  chief  account  is  the  Charles  E. 
Hires  Company  of  Philadelphia,  bottlers 
of  Hire’s  root  beer. 


Dr.  William  T.  Ellis,  noted  syiidirate 
writer,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  the  Holy  Land,  is  pi<-tured  here 
in  a  sheepskin  coat  which  he  bought 
in  Turkey. 


AKRON  SHOPPING  GUIDE 
COMES  TO  AN  END 


Merchants  Uninterested,  Feeling  That 
Daily  Newspapers  Filled 
Need  Adequately,  Says 
Publisher 


Showing  the  bathing  girl  appeal  in 
the  new  Lucky  Strike  cigarette  copy. 

on  Jan.  13  the  largest  campaign  for 
Lucky  Strike  cigarettes  that  it  has  ever 
run. 

This  was  announced  by  George  W. 

Hill,  president  of  the  company,  who 
add^  that  the  American  Cigar  Com¬ 
pany,  a  subsidiary,  would  place  the  larg¬ 
est  Cremo  cigar  advertising  campaign 
ever  run.  This  is  to  begin  Jan.  12. 

The  two  campaigns  were  announced 
by  Mr.  Hill  in  telegrams  to  all  the  news- 

l»apers  that  are  on  the  schedules,  which,  quy  BROWN  DIES  SUDDENLY 

in  the  case  of  the  Lucky  Strike  cam-  _ 

paign,  means  practically  every  daily  in 

the  country.  The  Cremo  campaign  goes  Was  Vice-President  and  Secretary  ol 
to  a  less  extensive  list,  but  one  larger  Campbell-Ewald  Agency 

than  ever  used  before.  r>  ■  i  ,  j 

The  Lucky  Strike  campaign  will  run  C-  Brown,  vice-president  and  sec- 

twice  a  week  for  20  to  22  insertions,  retary  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Company 

Previous  campaigns  have  usually  run  Y  f  T.n 

16  to  18  iiuserfKms.  The  Cremo  cam-  suddenly  the  night  of  Jan 

paign  will  run  twice  a  week  at  the  start,  ^  at  his  home. ,  He  was  4-S  years  old  anc 
less  often  afterward.  advertising  cir 

The  new  I^cky  Strike  copy  has  a  •  j  u  u-  -c 

bathing  girl  theme,  but  the  Arly  ad-  ^ 

vertisements  of  the  series  reveal  little  daughters. _ 

new*  in  wording.  In  fact,  the  advertise-  iMi^oPACPrk  loan  pavroii 

ments  repeat  over  and  over  the  familiar  INCREASED  1930  PAYROI^ 

statements  “Everyone  Knows  that  Sun-  ’I'he  payroll  of  the  Lwcoln  (Neb. 
shine  Mellows— Cream  of  the  Crop—  Journal  was  increased  by  $23,683.4* 

Removes  Harmful  Irritants.”  during  19.30  over  the  total  for  1929,  ac 

The  only  new  part  of  the  wording  cording  to  an  announcement  made  hi 
brings  in  a  medical  angle  by  stating:  that  paper  to  its  readers  recently.  Thi 
“The  advice  of  your  pliysician  is :  total  payroll  to  people  regularly^  em 
keep  out  of  doors,  in  the  open  air,  ployed  in  the  State  Journal  biiUdinj 
breath  deeply,  take  nlently  of  exercise 
in  the  mellow  sunshine,  and  have  a 
periodic  check-up  on  the  health  of  your 
liody.” 

When  President  Hill  announced  last 
June  that  the  company’s  increased  ad¬ 
vertising  had  brought  large  returns,  his 
words  were  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
the  additional  investment  of  $2,300,000 
in  advertising  had  resulted  in  lifting 
the  comn,any’s  profits  by  $11,000,000  or 
$12,000,000.  No  specific  statement  has 
lieen  made  about  this,  but  Hill’s  an¬ 
nouncement  this  week  again  praised  the 
power  of  advertising,  he  said: 

“The  great  grftwth  in  the  .sale  of  these 
popular  brands.  Lucky  Strike  and  Cremo 


(Special  to  Edito*  &  Publishci) 

.Akro.x.  O.,  Jan.  7. — Akron  Shof'f’ing 
(iititle,  weekly  advertising  organ,  sus- 
pendeil  publication  Jan.  1.  Failure  of 
larger  .\kron  merchants  to  support  the 
publication  caused  its  demise,  according 
to  Edward  S.  Kahn,  president  of  the 
company  publishing  the  pajK-r. 

“There  was  no  necessity  in  Akron  for 
such  a  paper,”  said  Kahn,  telling  of  the 
two-year  fight  to  sell  the  advertising 
medium  to  merchants. 

“.•Mthough  we  didn’t  know  it,  the  paper 
was  doomed  to  failure  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  It  is  impossible  for  an  outside 
organization  to  get  full  cooperation  of 
the  merchants. 

“A  shopping  guide  that  is  organized 
and  managed  by  the  merchants  is  the 
only  one  likely  to  succeed.” 

Akron  merchants  felt  that  the  city  was 
adequately  covered  by  the  two  daily 
newspapers,  Kahn  declared,  and  for  that 
reason,  three  of  the  largest  stores  refused 
to  consider  the  Shopping  Guide  as  an 
advertising  medium. 

“Failure  of  shopping  news  papers  is 
usually  blamed  upon  external  condition.” 
Kahn  continued,  “but  from  our  experi¬ 
ence,  I  would  say  that  is  seldom  the 
case. 

“Failure  comes  from  within,  from  the 
lack  of  any  real  necessity  and  conse¬ 
quent  whole-hearted  co-operation  of  the 
merchants.” 

The  first  issue  of  the  .\kron  Shoiiping 
Guide  left  the  presses  Jan.  19,  1929.  It 
carried  1,748,000  lines  of  advertising  in 
its  two  years  of  publication. 

During  its  life  there  was  no  disposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  either  daily  paper 
to  fight  or  discount  it. 

Terome  Dauby,  president  of  the  M. 
O’Neil  Co.,  said :  “I  think  the  Akron 
field  is  well  covered  by  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  for  that  rea.son  we  were  not 
interested  in  using  the  Shopping  Guide 
as  an  advertising  medium.” 

J.  H.  Vineberg,  president  of  the  Akron 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  users 
of  space  in  the  Shopping  Guide,  said : 
“We  always  got  satisfactory  results  from 
space  purchased  in  the  Akron  Shopping 
Guide.  We  are  very  .sorry  to  see  it  go.” 


BUYS  INTEREST  IN  DAILY 

James  Blair  has  nurchased  an  interest 
in  the  Americus  (Ga.)  Times  Recorder, 
and  is  now  associated  with  William 
Prescott  .Mien  in  the  publishine  of  the 
daily.  Mr.  Blair  comes  from  El  Reno, 
Okla..  where  he  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Tribune. 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  January  10,  19  3^1 
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NEWSPRINT  INDUSTRY  IS  “JUST  DRIFTING” 

OvercapitaKzation  and  Unrestrained  Production  Have  Created  Present  Situation,  Expert  Declares — 
Alternatives  Are  an  Open  Market  or  Merger  of  Large  Firms,  His  Belief 


CANADA’S  newsprint  industry,  suf¬ 
fering  the  results  of  years  of  unre¬ 
strained  production  and  facing  a  buyers’ 
irurket  with  no  prospect  of  a  return  to 
normal  consumption  before  1932,  can 
avail  itself  of  two  alternative  means  of 
relief,  according  to  John  E.  Langdon, 
eastern  editor  of  The  Financial  Post  of 
Toronto,  Ont..  who  recently  reviewed 
the  development  and  problems  of  the 
industry  in  a  lengthy  and  penetrating 
article  in  that  newspaper.  The  alterna¬ 
tives  are  establishment  of  an  open  mar¬ 
ket  for  newsprint  or  completion  of  the 
proposed  merger  of  leading  Canadian 
manufacturers.  Either  means  would  re¬ 
sult  in  reorganization  of  the  industry, 
Mr.  Langdon  pointed  out,  and  would 
result  in  greater  concentration  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Before  discussing  the  proposed  alter¬ 
natives,  Mr.  Langdon  reviewed  the 
course  of  the  Dominion’s  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  from  the  days  before  and  during 
the  war,  when  prociucers  had  their  own 
way  in  the  matter  of  price,  through  the 
succeeding  increa.se  in  production  and 
the  coincident  drop  in  prices  to  the  wild 
disorganization  of  the  past  few  years, 
lie  discussed  the  efforts  of  the  I’rcmiers 
of  Quebec  and  Ontario  to  bring  some 
semblance  of  order  out  of  the  haphazard 
rush  of  production  through  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Canadian  Newsprint  Com¬ 
pany  which  subsequently  split  up  over 
the  disputed  Hearst  contract,  and  was 
followed  by  the  Newsprint  Institute  of 
Canada,  which,  in  turn,  drifted  into 
troubled  waters  toward  the  close  of  last 
year.  He  reviewed  the  circumstances 
leading  up  to  the  present  system  of 
charging  for  newsprint  on  a  mill  price 
with  allowance  of  part  of  the  freight  to 
destination. 

Efforts  of  large  manufacturers  to  ob¬ 
tain  large  contracts  such  as  those  of  the 
Hearst  and  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
led  to  uncontrolled  expansion  during  the 
past  few  years,  Mr.  Langdon  declared, 
with  the  result  that  “many  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  manufacturers  will  find 
it  difficult  in  covering  their  fixed  charges 
out  of  earnings  this  year.’’ 

“With  operations  of  the  majority  well 
under  6.s  per  cent  of  capacity,’’  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “it  is  apparent  that  tremendous 
economies  have  had  to  be  effected  in 
order  to  come  anywhere  near  meeting 
their  charges.  Production  has  been  con¬ 
fined  more  and  more  to  the  low-cost 
mills.  High  cost  units  have  been  op¬ 
erated  intermittently,  or  not  at  all. 
Woods  operations  have  been  abandoned 
to  a  large  extent.  Purchases  have  Inten 
made  from  settlers  or  pulpwood  opera¬ 
tors  for  the  wood  supply.  ‘Eating  out 
of  the  pile,’  or  taking  pulpwood  from 
storage  has  been  a  common  practice 
this  year.  Staffs  have  been  reduced  and 
various  other  economies  put  into  effect.’’ 

These  economies  had  a  tendency  to  cut 
down  production  costs,  the  Financial 
Post’s  editor  pointed  out,  but  the  im¬ 
mediate  effect  has  been  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  percentage  of  profit  per 
ton  of  paper.  Nevertheless  the  predica¬ 
ment  of  some  companies  is,  to  say  the 
least,  precarious. 

“During  the  past  five  years,’’  Mr. 
langdon  wrote,  “new  companies  have 
been  capitalized  at  a  high  figure.  Old 
companies  have  had  their  recapitaliza- 
tT*  *^®^9'^*'.*'’ccted  on  a  generous  basis. 
The  majority  of  newsprint  companies 
now-  have  a  capitalization  out  of  line 
with  their  present  earning  power,  or 
earning  power  during  the  next  few 
years.” 

The  immediate  future  will  be  a 
crucial  period  for  most  Canadian  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  and  “the  company 
with  the  largest  tonnage  is  going  to  be 
m  the  best  position  to  weather  the 
'torni,  ’  Mr.  Langdon  asserted.  Moves 
ave  already  been  made  by  the  leaders 
to  insure  their  positions.  International 
IS  in  the  favored  position,  but  Canada 


Power  and  Paper  Corporation,  through 
absorption  of  .Anglo-Canadian  and  ex¬ 
change  of  stock  with  the  Dominion 
Newsprint  Company  has  placed  itself  on 
a  firm  basis.  The  deal  with  Dominion 
brings  Canada  Power  and  Paper  in 
line  to  supply  all  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
paper’s  demands  upon  expiration  of 
that  chain’s  present  newsprint  contracts. 
Dominion  was  formed  by  Hearst  to 
develop  a  newsprint  project  in  New¬ 
foundland  under  the  name  of  the 
Gander  River  Power  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany.  .A  contract  was  entereil  into  be¬ 
tween  Hearst  and  Newfoundland  for 
1.000  ton  daily  capacity  mill  to  supply 
the  Hearst  reciuirements  after  expira¬ 
tion  of  present  contracts.  Due  to  the 
disapproval  of  the  present  Newfound¬ 
land  government  headed  by  Premier  Sir 
Richard  Squires,  it  is  unlikely  this  mill 
will  be  built  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  the  exchange  of  stock  with  Canada 
Power  and  Paper  will  probably  lead  to 
that  company’s  supplying  the  Hearst 
demands.  The  .Anglo-C<anadian  deal  also 
gives  Canada  Pf>wer  and  Paper  a  long 
term  contract  with  Hearst  for  100,000 
tons  a  year.  This  contract  was  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  purchase  of  the  -Anglo- 
Canadian  mills.  The  scrambling  for 
safety  by  individual  companies  has 
greatly  endangered  the  industry. 

“The  industry  as  a  whole  has  become 
demoralized.”  Mr.  Langdon  declared. 
“.As  Canada’s  greatest  manufacturing 
activity — essential  to  the  industrial  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Dominion — steps  must  be 
taken  to  re-establish  the  industry  and 
place  it  on  a  .sound  footing.  The  matter 
has  got  beyond  the  individual  company 
stage.  The  industry  itself  is  in  danger 
of  receiving  a  serious  sctb,ick.” 

Mr.  Langdon  then  suggested  the  two 
alternatives  of  an  open  market  or  con¬ 
solidation.  I’ut  before  reviewing  them, 
he  declared,  “it  is  well  to  look  at  the 
principal  phases  of  the  industry,  both  as 
at  present  constituted,  and  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  There  are  many  miscon¬ 
ceptions  and  these  should  be  cleared 
away  in  order  that  one  may  arrive  at  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
the  industry.” 

The  impeirtance  of  Canada’s  pulpwood 
resources  to  the  newsprint  industry  has 
been  exaggerated,  Mr.  Langdon  asserted. 


He  called  attention  to  the  importation  of 
Russian  pulpwood  by  International  and 
other  -American  companies  and  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  developing  Alaskan  timber 
lands  and  adapting  Southern  pine  to 
newsprint  uses.  Southern  pine  has  a  re¬ 
growth  of  18  years  as  compared  with  75 
years  for  Canadian  spruce,  Mr.  Lang¬ 
don  said,  and  the  cost  dcliverc<l  to  mill 
is  roughly  $5  to  $6  a  cord.  If  the  prob¬ 
lem  f)f  removing  the  resin  or  gum  from 
Southern  pine  could  be  satisfactorily 
solved,  "there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  center  of  the  North  American 
newsprint  industry  would  swing  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  -Mr.  Langdon.  There  are  also 
wide  areas  of  pulpwood  now  available 
in  Maine,  the  financial  writer  said. 

Taking  up  the  problem  of  prixluction, 
Mr.  Langdon  traced  the  increase  of 
newsprint  manufacturing  in  Canada  and 
the  I'nited  States  from  1913,  when  the 
I’.  S.  led  the  Dominion  by  almost  a 
million  tons,  to  19.30  when  Can.ada  was 
more  than  one  million  tons  ahead  of  this 
country.  He  declared  that  present  con¬ 
ditions  necessitate  action  to  prevent  the 
placing  in  operation  of  any  additional 
newsprint  machines  or  construction  of 
new  mills. 

“This  can  only  be  accompli sluxl,”  he 
declared,  “by  the  cooperation  of  tlie 
provincial  governments  concerned  and 
the  bankers.  One  can  prohibit  the  sale 
of  timber  limits  or  impose  regulations 
regarding  the  cutting  of  pulpwood  on 
Crown  lands,  while  the  other  cail  rf- 
fuse  to  put'  the  necessity  capital.” 

From  the  standpoint  of  consumption 
the  industry  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
United  States  for  its  market,  Mr.  I-ang- 
(lon  pointed  out.  and  at  present  the 
buyer  has  the  upper  hand. 

“Demand  for  a  larger  tonnage  of 
newsprint  than  at  present  being  con- 
sume<l  depends  largely  upon  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  advertising  in  the  United  States,” 
he  .said.  “When  advertising  linage  in 
-American  papers  dropped  off  earlier  in 
the  year,  it  was  apparent  that  shipments 
would  slow  up. 

“Recent  surveys  of  the  business  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  do  not  give 
much  rea.son  to  believe  that  the  turn 
will  take  place  in  the  near  future.  Ex¬ 
pectations  are  that  the  change  will  not 


EDITORS  VISIT  RELIEF  HEADQUAR’TERS 


Polire  offieials  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  editors  of  Portland  newspapers  pictured 
among  baskets  of  food  for  the  city’s  poor  at  headquarters  of  the  relief  fund 
aided  by  the  new.spapers.  Photo  shows,  left  to  right:  Lieut.  C.  H.  Tichenor, 
head  of  the  Police  Reserves;  R.  G.  Calvert,  managing  editor  of  the  Oregoni/in; 
C.  H.  Broekhagen,  managing  editor.  Telegram;  Donald  J.  Sterling,  managing 
editor,  Oregon  Journal;  Tom  Shea,  !\eics;  and  L.  V.  Jenkins,  chief  of  police. 


come  until  late  spring  and  that  normal 
conditions  will  not  prevail  until  1932. 
Newsprint  consumption  in  1931  may  not 
be  any  greater  than  in  1930  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  demand  in  1932  will  equal 
the  record  set  in  1929. 

“For  two  years,  at  least,  production 
will  continue  on  the  present  limited 
scale.  It  may  be  four  or  five  years  be¬ 
fore  the  normal  growth  in  demand  will 
catch  up  and  shipments  .again  continue 
the  march  of  setting  up  new  records 
each  month.” 

Instc<ad  of  any  possibility  of  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  price  of  newsprint  during 
the  next  five  years  it  is  more  likely  that 
publishers  will  seek  reductions,  Mr. 
I-angdon  stated,  because  of  the  lower 
pulpwood  and  operating  costs. 

“Values  of  nearly  every  commodity 
have  fallen  sharply  in  the  last  18 
months,”  he  wrote,  “yet  the  price  of 
newsprint  has  been  held.” 

-After  viewing  the  capital  structure 
situation,  and  declaring  that  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  manufacturers  is  too 
high,  Mr.  Langdon  took  up  the  alterna¬ 
tive  proposals  for  remedy  in  detail. 
Writing  of  the  establishment  of  an  open 
market  in  which  each  priKhicer  would 
be  free  to  go  out  and  get  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  he  could  at  his  own  terms,  he  de¬ 
clared  : 

“This  policy  would  place  the  publisher 
in  a  particularly  advantageous  position, 
at  least  temjiorarily.  Producers  on  the 
other  hand  would  have  to  cut  prices 
and  possibly  accept  business  at  less  th.an 
the  cost  of  production. 

“Weakly-established  companies  might 
go  under.  The  victory  would  go  to  the 
company  with  the  strongest  finances, 
liest  management  and  strongest  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  trade.” 

One  of  the  drawbacks  of  such  a  plan, 
according  to  Mr.  I-angdon,  would  lie  in 
the  possibility  of  bondholders  of  mills 
hit  by  the  price  war  reorganizing  their 
mills  and  putting  them  back  into  op¬ 
eration,  thereby  placing  the  industry  in 
the  same  situation  as  at  present.  The 
manufacturers  with  long  term  contracts 
for  large  amounts  of  tonnage  might 
receive  .serious  setbacks  if  other  pro¬ 
ducers  were  to  cut  their  prices  $5  or 
$10  a  ton.  The  agreements  by  which  the 
long  term  contractors  arc  obliged  to  meet 
the  lowest  prevailing  market  price 
might  lead  to  difficulty  in  the  fulfilling 
of  obligations.  In  concluding  his  re¬ 
view  of  that  plan,  Mr.  Langdon  said : 

“The  proposal  has  one  chief  merit ;  it 
permits  economic  laws  to  rule  untram¬ 
melled  by  attempts  at  artificial  control.” 

Considering  the  other  alternative — a 
merger  of  leading  concerns,  -Mr.  Lang¬ 
don  recalled  that  a  merger  involving 
•Abitibi,  Rackus-Brooks,  Canada  Power 
and  Paper  and  Can.adian  International 
has  been  on  the  books  a  long  time. 
There  is  considerable  opposition  to  an¬ 
other  merger  at  present,  he  admitted, 
but  declared  that  “the  points  in  favor  of 
such  a  move,  however,  are  sufficiently 
important  as  to  warrant  close  considera¬ 
tion.” 

This  contemplated  merger.  Mr.  I-ang¬ 
don  said,  would  permit  establishment  of 
a  single  policy  for  the  Canadian  in¬ 
dustry,  and  make  possible  the  necessary 
reorganization  work. 

“It  would  be  possible  in  a  merger  to 
effect  a  capital  reconstruction,”  he  wrote. 
“By  placing  a  reasonable  valuation  on 
properties,  timber  limits,  contracts,  etc., 
the  capitalization  of  the  merged  com¬ 
panies  could  be  reduced  to  a  point  where 
it  would  bear  a  closer  relationship  to 
earning  power.  Substantial  reductions 
would  have  to  be  made.  But  it  is  far 
better  for  the  investor  to  have  a  secur¬ 
ity,  backed  by  conservatively-valued  as¬ 
sets  and  reasonable  earnings,  than  one 
which,  as  at  present,  has  little  earning 
power  and  assets  of  dubious  value.” 

(Continued  on  pane  46) 
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CHRISTMAS  CHARITY  WORK  BY  DAILIES 
REACHED  HIGHER  LEVELS  IN  1930 


New  York  Times’  “Hundred  Neediest  Cases”  and  New  York 
Evening  Post’s  “Old  Couples”  Funds  Set  New  Records — 
Reports  of  Success  in  Other  Cities 


COHEN  JOINS  DETROIT  TIMES 

S.  E.  Thomason,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times,  will 
take  over  the  business  management  of 
the  tabloid  upon  his  return  to  Chicago 
this  week.  Harry  Cohen,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  is  now  local  display 
manager  with  the  Detroit  Times. 


Despite  unfavorable  economic  con- 

Hitkinc  CViri<ifma«  rtiaritv  wnrlf  rnn- 


^  ditions  Christmas  charity  work  con¬ 
ducted  by  newspapers  in  various  parts  of 
the  co'untry  reached  higher  levels  than  a 
year  ago  in  many  cases,  and  two  of  the 
most  outstanding  newspaper  funds,  the 
Ne7v  York  Times,  “hundred  neediest 
cases’’  and  the  Xetv  York  E^’enittg  Post’s 
“old  couples’’  fund  set  new  records  in 
contributions  and  service,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

The  Times  fund  reached  $.^40,917.53 
on  Tuesday  this  week,  and  thereby  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  record  for  contributions. 
The  number  of  donors  this  year  was 
11,410,  or  1,304  less  than  last  year.  Most 
of  the  missing  contributors,  the  Times 
pointed  out,  were  among  those  who  usu¬ 
ally  gave  alnnit  $.t  in  donations.  The 
Times  fund  has  grown  to  its  present 
proportions  from  an  original  total  «if 
$3,0,30.88  for  1012,  the  first  year  of  its 
existence. 

The  Evening  Post's  fund  reached  the 
highest  mark  since  its  establishment  in 
1920.  The  total  on  Tuesday  was 
$65.8')8.24,  which  will  provide  a  liveli- 
hof>d  this  vear  for  110  aged  couples  or 
10  more  than  were  taken  care  of  last 
year.  The  goal  originally  set  for  this 
year  was  for  enriugh  money  to  provide 
for  80  cf>ui)les.  hut  this  was  raised  three 
different  times. 

The  Xrzi’  Yorh  World  and  Prydiiri 
World's  coal  hind  re.ached  a  total  of 
$13.9.37.87  on  Wednesdav  this  week,  and 
was  given  added  force  hv  a  radio  api>eal 
hv  I'ormer  fiovernor  .Mfred  E.  Smith  of 
New  York.  T,adv  .Armstrong,  wife  of 
the  I’ritish  consul  general,  also  was 
heanl  in  a  coal  fund  appeal  this  week. 

Besides  supplying  700  families  with 
Christmas  baskets  and  al)nut  l.Ot'O  per¬ 
sons  with  clothing,  the  19.30  camp.tign  of 
the  M 1^700111:00  Journal  G<iodfellows  was 
marked  hv  the  oiK-ning  of  fio<Klfelh)w 
House,  a  shelter  and  food  kitchen  for 
homeless  men.  man.aged  by  the  .SalvatifHi 
Army  and  located  in  the  old  Milwaukee 
.Tournal  building.  Up  to  the  first  of  the 
year  1.3,4.31  meals  had  been  served  and 
4,4.31  free  lodgings  afforded.  The  ef¬ 
fort  will  he  continued  until  spring.  Free 
medical  attention  also  is  provided. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  the 
.Tournal  entertained  about  17,000  young¬ 
sters  at  two  parties  given  by  the  Good- 
fellows  branch  of  the  Seckatary  Hawkins 
Club,  the  children  donated  clothing  and 
food. 

The  fifth  Oiristmas  fund  campaign 
conducted  h.v  the  Poughhoot'sio 
P.S’oiiinq  Xtar  in  conjunction  with  the 
Salvation  .\rmy  brought  a  total  of 
$3,603  for  relief  work.  This  was  $1,000 
more  than  was  received  in  1929. 

Carrier  hoys  of  the  Gah’oston  (Tex.) 
Ncu's-Trihuuo  donated  toys  to  poor 
children  of  the  town  through  a  club 
orgaiiiml  two  months  before  Cliristmas. 
More  than  900  children  donated  food  to 
the  .Salvation  .Army  at  a  theatre  party 
sponsored  jointly  hy  the  News-Tribune 
and  the  Queens  Theatre. 

The  Frosuo  fCal.)  Poo  organized  a 
“Tin  Can  Pile”  which  brought  1.3.022 
packages  of  canned  food  for  the  city’s 
poor.  One  of  the  donations  was  a  two- 
ton  truck  load  of  fresh  vegetables. 
Staple  foods  and  delicacies  alike  were 
incliKled  in  the  donations. 

The  annual  toy  pile  of  the  frosno 
Repuhlioan  brought  in  $.¥)6.75  and  enough 
to.vs  for  3.000  gifts. 

Seven  big  theatres  of  the  Fox  West 
Coast  circuit  were  used  to  entertain 
20,000  children  in  the  14th  annual  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  Christmas  kiddies’  party. 
Tlie  capacitv  of  every  theatre  used  in 
Oakland  and  Berkeley  was  taxed. 

A  theatre  party  arranged  hv  the  Pine 
Bluff  (.Ark.)  Daily  Graphic  in  the 
Sanger  theatre  in  that  city  was  attended 
by  1,600  persons  and  brought  in  enough 
funds  to  supply  food  for  .300  people. 

Nearly  20O  children  were  given  Clirist- 
mas  dinners  hv  the  .Xehraska  City  Press- 


News  in  its  annual  charity  effort.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  dinners  is  paid  by  the 
paper  and  the  only  aid  asked  is  in  getting 
the  names  of  worthy  children. 

The  annual  Chri.stmas  appeal  of  the 
Newton  (la.)  Daily  Nezos  brought 
names  of  worthy  children.  The  dinner 
was  served  in  the  local  .American  Legion 
building. 

Eldorado  (Ark.)  Daily  Nows  and 
Evening  Times  obtained  $1,469  on  its 
Goodfellows  fund,  exceeding  the  1929 
total  by  $499.  The  fund  was  used  for 
distribution  of  food  ami  clothing. 


EXPANDS  CAPITAL  FACILITIES 


U.P.  Opens  Printer  Circuit  Connecting 
Galleries  With  Bureau 


HAS  JOB-FINDING  BUREAU 

The  .S>.  Louis  Star,  in  order  further 
to  improve  employment  conditions,  has 
opened  a  job-finding  bureau  in  rof)m  .307 
.$tar  building.  More  than  1,.3(X)  applica' 
tions  liafl  been  recei\ed  before  the  bu¬ 
reau  was  opened. 


ARKANSAS  PRESS  TO  MEET 

Arkansas  Press  .Association  will  hold 
its  mid-winter  meeting  Jan.  17  at  the 
Hotel  Marion,  Little  Rock.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  he  in  charge  of  Clio  Harper, 
executive  secretary  and  editor  of 
.  Irkansas  Publisher. 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washixoton,  D.  C.,  Jan.  7 — The 
L'nited  Press  Association  on  Jan.  3 
opened  a  leased  wire  printer  circuit  con¬ 
necting  the  House  and  Senate  press  gal¬ 
leries  with  its  Washington  bureau.  This 
is  the  first  such  circuit  to  be  set  up  for 
reporting  the  news  of  Congress. 

Hitherto  the  L^nited  Press  has  de¬ 
pended  on  a  Morse  loop  from  the  Senate 
press  gallery.  Copy  from  the  House 
was  either  telephoned  direct  to  the 
bureau  or  carried  by  messenger  to  the 
wire  in  the  Senate  press  gallery. 

The  United  Press  has  also  installed  a 
direct  telephone  from  the  Senate  office 
building  to  the  Washington  bureau  for 
dictation  of  copy  from  important  hear- 
iings  held  in  various  Senate  committee 
roooms. 

Raymond  Clapper  is  chief  of  the 
U.  P.  Washington  bureau. 


M.  D.  STANLEY  DIES 


WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 


Howard  H.  Joy,  for  many  years  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Boston  Herald,  and 
Mrs.  Joy,  marked  the  37th  anniversary 
of  thejr  wedding  at  their  home  in  Wey¬ 
mouth.  Mass.,  last  week. 


ROBERT  EDGREN  HONORED 

Robert  Edgren.  sports  writer  and  car¬ 
toonist,  has  lieeu  appointed  a  memher  of 
the  California  State  .Athletic  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  long  term. 


INCREASED  NEWS  SPACE  DESPITE  LINAGE  DROP 


DlvSl’ITI*'  a  decrease  in  advertising 
:nul  ri'viMiiic  lh(*  .Vc7.'*  Yoi'k 


• '  linage  and  revenue,  the  .Vc«'  Yoi'k 
Times  fluring  19.30  printed  more  news, 
spi'iit  more  for  telegraiih,  wireless  and 
cable  tolls  and  had  a  larger  payroll  and 
a  greater  fuml  for  employe  welfare 
activities  than  in  1929,  statistics  released 
this  week  reveal. 

“.Although  in  common  with  other 
newspapers  the  Times  aflvertising  volume 
was  smaller."  the  paper’s  statement  said, 
“it  is  interesting  to  imte  that  the  number 
of  columns  of  news  printed  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  black  and  white  sections  f)f  the  naper 
and  the  main  rotogravure  totalled  381 
columns  more  in  19.30  than  in  192*).” 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
Times,  commenting  on  the  subject  to 


News  columns  printeil  (exclusive 
of  suburban  rotogravure).... 

Payroll  (weekly)  . 

Telegraph,  wireless,  cable; 
Number  of  wonls  dailv  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  Associated  Press. 

Cost  per  week . 

Cost  per  year . 

Emploves'  welfare  activities.... 
Number  of  employes: 

Editorial  and  news . 

Business  office . 

Mechanical  department . 

Executive  . 


106..3S.3 

177,91,8.26 


106  071 
$173.9.34.73 


W.t^'O 

$9,600 

$300,000 

$496,300 


98  000 
$9,333  87 
$488,067.93 
$494,800 


3.433 

Net  paid  circulation : 

Average  daily .  -129.377 

Average  Sunday .  741,183 

Pages  printed : 

In  issues  for  year .  26,983 

Total  pages  printed .  14,931, S6.3,4'0 

.Average  numlier  pages  daily..  30, .38 

.Average  number  pages  Sunday  213.6 

Mail  and  telephone  calls : 

Telephone  calls  per  day .  9.000  (average) 

Letters  received  per  day .  7,300  (average) 


29.648 
16.213.80,3  8,3? 
33..37 
236.83 


PANAMA  REBEL’S  GUNS 
KILL  U.  S.  REPORTER 


lUNS 

■ER 


Hartwell  F.  Ayre*,  Consolidated  Peri, 
Correspondent,  Wounded  Duriii| 
Revolution,  Dies  This  Week — 
Burial  in  U.  S. 


Hartwell  F.  Ayres,  feature  writer  on 
the  PatMina  City  Star-Herald  and  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Consolidated  Press 
who  was  wounded  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  activity  in  Panama,  Jan.  3,  died^ 


President  of  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat 
and  Capital  Succumbs  to  Stroke 

M.  1).  Stanley,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Domorrat 
and  Capital,  died  at  five  P.  M..  Jan.  3. 
His  death  was  the  result  of  a  paralytic 
stroke  he  suffered,  Jan.  3. 

Before  entering  the  newspaper  business 
Mr.  Stanley  was  a  banker  at  Pleasant- 
ville.  Mo.  He  IxfUght  the  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  the  -Sedalia  Democrat  in  1906 
and  the  following  year  purchased  the 
Sedalia  .Sentinel.  .A  few  years  ago  he 
lx  flight  the  Cajiital. 


Hartwell  F.  Ayres 


Epitor  &•  Pi’ni.iSHKR  stated  this  week; 

“The  outstanding  point  is  that  no  in¬ 
terruption  in  the  progress  of  increased 
adiertising  linage  and  revenue  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  interfere  with  improving  the 
news  service  in  the  interest  of  the  reader. 

“.Adol|)h  .S.  Ochs  as  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  has  always  emphasized  the  duty  of 
the  newspaper  to  give  the  reader  the  best 
it  was  possible  to  obtain.  No  circum- 
st.'inees  stop  progress  in  that  direction.  It 
is  most  significant  that  in  a  year  of  busi¬ 
ness  depression  The  Times  news  volume 
increased,  its  news  personnel  was  added 
to.  and  the  sum  spent  for  tolls  on  news 
was  greater.” 

The  statistics  as  presented  hy  the 
Times  were  as  follows: 


Jan.  7,  in  Gorgas  Hospital,  Panania  City. 
Death  came  in  the  early  moniing  after 
a  long  fight  in  which  his  vitality  sur¬ 
prised  the  doctors.  Dr.  Harmodio  .Arias,  ■ 
Provisional  President  of  Panama,  ex¬ 
pressed  regret  at'  the  news  of  .Ayres’  j 
death,  and  sent  his  sympatliy  to  the  re-  I 
jiorter's  family  through  the  .American 
legation.  He  had  visited  him  at  the 
hospital  the  night  before. 

•Ayres  was  shot  in  the  stomach  and  | 
kidneys  and  his  pelvic  bffiie  was  crushed 
when  he  went  into  the  thick  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  before  the  Presidential  Palace  on 
the  day  the  revolution  broke.  He  was 
caught  in  a  cross  fire  between  the  rebels 
and  the  palace  guards. 

Born  in  China,  .-Ayres  came  to  America 
in  his  youth.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  .Inniston  (.Ala.)  .9((ir, 
published  hy  his  brother.  Colonel  Harry 
M.  .Ayres.  In  192()  he  joined  the  .Atlanta 
bureau  of  the  .Associated  Press,  and 
later  went  to  Panama  City,  where  he 
became  editor  of  the  Panama  .-American. 
He  is  surviv’d  hy  his  parnts.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  \\'.  .-Ayres  of  .Atlanta,  two 
brothers  and  three  sisters.  His  body  was 
sent  home  hy  way  of  New  Orleans. 

President  .Arias  in  his  message  of  sym- 
])athy  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  .-Ayres  said:  “I 
am  deeply  sorry  for  the  death  of  this 
brave  newspaper  man,  whom  I  knew  and 
liked  so  well.” 


KILLED  IN  AUTO  ACCIDENT 

Cieorge  Heinze,  42  years  old.  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Valley  City  (X.D.)  People i 
Opinion,  newspaper,  and  Paul  Landsem, 
26,  printer,  were  killed  instantly  Jan.  4 
when  their  automobile  was  struck  by  a 
train.  Mr.  Heinze  was  well  known 
among  North  Dakota  newspapermOT- 
He  began  his  journalistic  career  in  Clair- 
mont,  Minn.,  became  editor  of  the  .Her- 
cor  (N.D.)  Telegram,  and  later  the 
Hal.ztad  (Minn.)  Journal.  He  purchased 
the  Tozeer  City  (N.D.)  Topics  in  1914. 
worked  on  a  Jamestown  weekly  and  had 
lived  in  A’aHey  City  four  years.  He 
leaves  his  widow,  a  .son  and  a  daughter. 


8.28.3  (average) 
7.2.30  (average) 


HEADS  DAILIES’  ADVERTISING 

Boykin  Paschal,  vicc-jircsident  of  the 
Morning  News,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
.Saz’annah  .Morning  Nezos  and  /jtvwnd 
Pre.zs.  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
advertising  departments  of  the  two 
papers,  it  has  been  announced.  The  sale 
of  the  Press  to  the  News,  and  other  per¬ 
sonnel  realignments,  were  announced  last 
week. 
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Director  of  A.N.P.A.  Advertising  Bureau,  Forecasting  Linage  Gain,  Tells  Need  for  Pushing 

Advantages  of  the  Newspaper  Medium  as  a  Whole 


LIN'.\GE  losse.s  of  1930  must  be  charged 
first  to  the  business  depression.  One 
of  the  big  advantages  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  speed  with  which  it  can 
be  started  to  do  a  job  for  the  advertiser. 
One  of  its  disadvantages  to  us  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  cancelled. 
You  never  need  to  guess  what  a  news¬ 
paper  campaign  is  acomplishing  and 
when  people  stop  buying  in  any  market, 
it  does  not  take  an  advertiser  long  to 
discover  that  his  newspaper  advertising 
may  be  temporarily  unproductive. 

Another  element  in  our  present  posi¬ 
tion  has  been  the  increased  competition 
of  other  mediums,  notably  the  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  and  a  certain  rejuvenation 
in  outdoor  advertising.  These  three 
competitors  have  been  helped  by  a  nat¬ 
ural  desire  of  advertisers  to  experiment 
in  times  of  stress.  More  than  one  cam¬ 
paign  has  gone  out  of  newspapers  on  the 
advertiser’s  theory  that  the  time  had 
come  to  try  something  different.  Fur- 
tltermore,  the  long  commitments  that  are 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a  magazine  cam¬ 
paign,  the  difficulty  of  stopping  a  some¬ 
what  intricate  plan  once  set  in  operation, 
have  worked  to  the  advantage  of  our 
competitors  in  this  field. 

A  number  of  advertisers  have  elected 
to  tide  themselves  over  the  depression 
with  a  minimum  use  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  a  concentration  in  other 
mediums,  backing  this  effort  with 
strongly  organized  campaigns  on  their 
dealers  and  distributors  to  keep  them 
satisfied  with  something  less  potent  than 
newspaper  space. 

Rut  among  other  factors  that  may 
be  noted  in  our  linage  shrinkage  is  one 
which,  to  my  judgment,  is  outstanding 
and  that  is  the  lack  of  adequate  organi¬ 
zation  from  an  adverti^ng  standpoint 
in  the  news])apcr  industry.  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  had  we  been  strongly  organ¬ 
ized  to  sell  our  medium ;  to  make  a  sales 
attack  no  less  than  to  maintain  a  stout 
defense  of  our  position,  we  would  have 
finished  last  year  with  a  better  showing. 

We  are  inclividualists.  The  very  char¬ 
acter  of  our  business  makes  us  so.  Our 
viewpoints  are  localized.  The  services 
we  render  to  our  readers  represent  their 
intimate  interests  and  relationships.  W’e 
are  closer  to  the  affairs  of  our  com¬ 
munities  than  any  other  institution. 
These  things  make  newspapers  valuable 
advertising  mediums.  But  when  we  see 
other  mediums  getting  advertising  be¬ 
cause  they  are  able  to  present  a  solid 
trnnt  to  sales  problems,  because  their 
representatives  are  willing  to  meet  com¬ 
mon  problems  that  ri.se  above  single  in- 
tere.sts,  we  must  realize  that  individual¬ 
ism  carried  too  far  is  sometimes  a  costlv 
luxury. 

Concentrating  our  efforts  upon  taking 
business  away  from  other  newspapers 
and  ignoring  the  fact  that  all  newspapers 
lace  the  common  problem  of  competing 
tor  the  advertiser's  dollar  cost  us  some 
real  revenue  in  19f40. 

So  much  for  the  recent  past.  Now 
ia  .ffie  future?  In  the  Bureau  of 
•advertising,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to¬ 
ward  optimism  for  1931.  W’e  base  this 
feeling  upon  many  statements  from  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agents  which  show  a  rather 
Reneral  expectation  of  a  larger  use  of 
newspaper  space  this  year  than  last, 
out  we  are  not  banking  on  these  state¬ 
ments  alone,  but  upon  a  feeling  that  such 
a  program  seems  logical.  Many  aclver- 
fiws  tell  us  they  are  not  making  com- 
mitments  ahead  of  time,  but  will  watch 
mdividual  markets  for  signs  of  trade 
improvement  and  will  be  governed  in 
neir  advertising  plans  accordingly.  If 
nis  means  anything,  it  must  mean  a 
more  favorable  consideration  for  news- 
Pa^r  advertising  as  the  only  means  of 
covering  markets  adequately,  the  chief 
Rt'’.''’!?  support  to  a  sales  drive 
mch  IS  decided  upon  between  days, 
ft  may  also  mean  that  some  of  our 
ompetitors  who  reaped  an  advantage 


By  WILLIAM  A.  THOMSON 

Director,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 

From  an  address  before  the  Pennsylvania  Neiespafier  Publishers'  .Association  at 

Pittsburijh,  Jan.  9. 


last  year  through  the  long  time  com¬ 
mitments  of  their  advertisers  may  be 
much  slower  in  coming  back  to  linage 
volume  than  the  newspapers.  In  a  word. 


William  A.  Thomson 


it  seems  more  reasonable  to  feel  that 
newspaper  advertising  will  take  an  up¬ 
ward  turn  with  a  revival  of  business 
and  that  its  strong,  right  arm  will  be 


more  needed  in  a  period  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  than  any  other  medium. 

“Make  your  hay  while  the  sun  shines,” 
says  the  old  proverb.  But  when  the 
sun  shines  again,  how  are  we  going  to 
make  our  hay?  W'e  will  be  faced  with 
just  as  strongly  organized  competition 
as  we  were  last  year  and  unless  we  do 
something  to  change  it,  we  will  be  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  same  lack  of  organization 
which  has  worked  to  our  disadvantage  in 
the  past.  Are  we  going  to  bring  in  this 
new  advertising  merely  by  continuing 
our  bitter  competition  among  each  other, 
just  as  though  the  advertiser  were  a 
Christmas  tree  from  whose  boughs  the 
tallest  of  us  can  reach  the  finest  presents, 
leaving  the  shorter  ones  to  gather  up  the 
odds  and  ends  that  fall  to  the  ihxjr? 

Are  we  going  to  do  anything  more 
than  we  have  already  done  to  replenish 
the  sources  of  fuir  advertising,  so  that 
we  shall  have  something  to  compete  for? 

This  Bureau  of  .Advertising  of  yours 
is  the  one  weapon  of  organized  selling 
pos.scssed  by  the  newspaix-r  industry  as 
a  whole.  In  saying  this,  I  am  not  dis¬ 
counting  the  efforts  of  bodies  or  groups 
of  newspaper  people  that  are  trying  to 
interest  advertisers  in  selected  lists  of 
newspapers.  I  am  simply  stating  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  has  the  uni(|ue  job  of  selling  the 
principle  of  new.s])aper  advertising  on 
behalf  of  every  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  without  reference  to 
any  lists  or  groups,  not  excluding  its 
own  niemhership.  It  is  not  pushing  the 
claims  of  the  big  city  dailies  versus  the 
small  town  field.  It  is  demonstrating  the 
value  of  newspaper  advertising  as  a 
medium  under  the  general  slogan, 
“Wherever  you  find  a  daily  newspaper, 
you  find  a  market.” 


ORDER  RESTRAINING  PRESS  WIRELESS 
SET  ASIDE  BY  COURT  OF  APPEALS 


Federal  Radio  Commission  May  Now  Give  Authority  to  Make 
Use  of  20  Frequencies — Says  Broadcasters  Should  Get 
Hearings  Before  Action  Is  Taken 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WASHIXGTOX,  D.  C.,  Jan.  7.— The 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  last  week,  handed  down  two  im- 
iwrtant  decisions  affecting  radio  facilities 
controlled  by  the  press. 

In  one  case  the  court  set  aside  the  re¬ 
straining  order  which  has  prevented  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  from  author¬ 
izing  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  to  make  use 
of  the  20  transcontinental  freciuencies 
that  were  allotted  to  it  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  in  December,  1928.  In  the  other 
action  the  court  overruled  the  attempt  of 
the  commission  to  transfer  station 
\\  HAS,  operated  by  the  Lmiisidtle 
(Ky.)  Courier-} ounial,  from  the  820 
kilocycle  fretiuency  to  the  1020-kilocycle 
frequency. 

The  case  involving  the  Press  Wireless 
organization  was  one  affecting  the  entire 
short  wave  spectrum  and  was  the  out¬ 
growth  of  a  mad  scramble  on  the  part  of 
the  commercial  communication  com])anics 
for  existing  short  wave  frequencies. 

The  Mackay  Company  and  the  R.C.A. 
Communications  Co.,  started  the  litiga¬ 
tion  by  asking  the  court  of  appeals  to  en¬ 
join  the  radio  commission  from  granting 
40  radio  channels  to  Universal  Wireless 
Communications.  The  court  responded 
by  enjoining  the  commission  from  touch¬ 
ing  any  frequency  in  the  short  wave  spec¬ 
trum  until  the  matter  was  adjudicated. 


Press  Wireless  intervened  with  a  re¬ 
quest  that  its  facilities  l)e  taken  out  of 
the  scope  of  the  injunction  but  the  court 
ruled  against  it.  Meanwhile  the  Uni¬ 
versal  company  went  into  Bankruptcy. 
The  court  then  decided  to  terminate  the 
issue  by  releasing  the  frequencies  as¬ 
signed  to  Press  \V’ireless  and  remanding 
the  40  channels  allotted  to  the  Universal 
company  back  to  the  commission  for  re¬ 
distribution  where  they  will  liest  serve 
the  public,  interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity. 

The  court  points  out  that  it  still  has 
the  power  to  review  what  further  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  facilities  is  made  by  the 
commission. 

On  the  same  day  the  court  held  that 
the  commission  was  in  error  in  trans¬ 
ferring  station  WH.-\S  from  one  fre¬ 
quency  to  a  less  desirable  one  without 
first  granting  the  ojK'rators  a  hearing. 

The  radio  Commission  issued  the 
transfer  order  on  .April  7,  on  which  date 
it  was  specified  that  the  station  (as  well 
as  others  in  the  same  situation)  could  he 
heard  on  June  17,  following.  On  April 
21,  the  Courier-Journal  asked  for  and 
received  an  order  restraining  the  commis¬ 
sion  from  putting  its  order  into  effect. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  commission 
should  have  given  the  Courier-Journal  an 
opportunity  to  he  hearil  before  depriving 
it  of  facilities  it  was  using. 


A’ou  will  lie  interested  to  know  that 
the  Bureau’s  1931  program  has  been 
shaped  to  meet  some  of  our  newer  prob¬ 
lems.  The  Bureau  has  enlarged  its  staff 
and  will  be  able  to  make  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  solicitations  on  advertisers  than 
ever  before.  Its  promotional  material 
will  include  an  atlas  showing  maps  of 
all  states  with  the  location  of  all  daily 
newspapers,  a  special  list  of  the  news¬ 
papers  that  are  members  of  the  Bureau 
by  states  and  other  information  that  will 
give  point  to  its  contention  that  each 
tiewspaper  represents  a  market  which  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  do  well  to  consider. 

It  is  perfecting  an  arrangement  where¬ 
by  newspapers  desiring  to  bring  liefore 
advertisers  inforiuation  concerning  their 
markets  will  be  enabled  to  use  a  stan¬ 
dard  form  approved  by  itself  and  by  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies.  This  represents  a 
proposed  combination  of  our  pre.sent 
Standard  Survey  Form,  now  in  use  by 
several  hutulred  newspapers  and  the 
Data  Form  recently  isued  by  the  .A. A. 
A. .A.  This  jdan  which  should  lie  an¬ 
nounced  shortly,  will  make  it  easier  and 
le.ss  expensive  for  agents  and  their  cli¬ 
ents  to  employ  our  medium. 

And  finally,  it  has  itiaugurated  a  new 
system  of  bulletins  for  its  membership, 
which  will  contain  uniform  data  on  the 
selling  of  newspaper  advertising,  so  that 
every  adwrtising  solicitor  who  has  ac¬ 
cess  to  this  material  will  be  emphasizing 
in  his  solicitations  known  facts  about 
our  medium. 

In  this  and  many  other  ways,  the  Bit- 
reau  of  .Advertising  will,  therefore,  mul¬ 
tiply  its  effectiveness.  1  might  also  rc- 
min'd  you  that  the  Bureau  is  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition  from  a  financial  stand¬ 
point,  has  held  its  tnemher.ship  intact 
through  the  months  of  depression  and  is 
better  siqiiiorted  now  than  it  ever  has 
been. 

But  this  is  not  what  I  wish  to  em¬ 
phasize  to  you.  Proud  as  we  may  be 
of  what  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  is 
acomplishing.  we  are  none  the  less  con¬ 
vinced  that  its  biggest  job  lies  ahead  of 
it.  Today  it  is  embarrassed  with  ojipor- 
tunities  for  service,  because  it  lacks  the 
man-power  to  meet  these  opiH)rtunities. 

Xothing  suggests  more  dramatically 
the  lack  of  organization  in  the  news¬ 
paper  itulustry  than  the  present  jiosition 
of  this  Bureau.  If  we  were  eiiuipiK'd 
as  our  competitors  are  e(|uipped,  we 
would  have  a  Bureau  with  an  adequate 
research  and  jiromotional  organizatiim 
and  representatives  in  every  part  of  this 
country,  proving  to  the  business  world 
what  is  more  or  less  obvious  to  us,  that 
there  is  no  advertising  medium  remotely 
comparable  with  our  own  tinlay. 

W  hen  there  are  tnorc  than  I'XM)  daily 
newspapers  iti  the  United  States  alotie 
printed  in  the  ICtiglish  language  and  only 
400  of  these  arc  supiy>rtiug  members  of 
this  Bureau,  df>es  it  not  demonstrate 
clearly  that  the  newspaper  industry  has 
not  yet  recognized  the  possibilities  of  or- 
ganizixl  promotifiii  for  the  thing  which 
is  its  life  blood — advertising? 

I  have  said  that  most  of  ;mr  troubles 
in  this  business  can  be  traced  to  inade¬ 
quate  organization,  to  individualism, 
which  has  so  far  made  it  impossible  to 
take  practical  measures  on  a  wide  scale 
for  the  common  g<K>d.  This  failure  to 
organize  touches  tgher  things  beside  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion.  How  long  do  you 
suppo.se  the  free  publicity  problem  would 
continue  to  torment  us  if  we  could  reach 
the  unanimous  conclusifm  that  the  press 
agent  is  one  of  our  most  disastrous  com¬ 
petitors?  Would  we  continue  to  sacri¬ 
fice  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  million 
dollars  annually  on  the  altar  of  free 
publicity,  if  our  editors  coidfl  focus  their 
minds  in  a  common  perspective  and  see 
the  press  agent  as  the  fellow  who  s'.eals 
what  the  advertising  department  is  try¬ 
ing  so  hard  to  .sell  for  real  money?  .And 
so  on  through  the  list. 
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SCHEMING  IN  NEW  GUILD  PLAY 


1  931 


AKERSON  RESIGNS  AS 
HOOVER’S  SECRETARY 


“Midnight,”  by  Claire  and  Paul  Sifton,  Raises  Issue  of 
Reporter’s  Right  to  Use  Trickery  in  Getting  Story  in 
Private  Home — Depicts  Typical  Newspaper  Situation 


Former  Newspaper  Man  Leaves  Prstj. 
dential  Secretariat  to  Join  Movies-. 

Resignation  Effective  Feb.  1$ _ 

Successor  Still  Unamed 


(juild,  by  Claire  and  Paul  Sifton,  sub¬ 
ordinates  the  an- 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 

1. THOUGH  “Midniplit,”  the  newest  reads  the  pjiper  and  waits  for  12  o’clock 
productio^n  of  New  York’s  Theatre  to  come  ami  go.  That  is  the  hour  of 

Ethel  Saxton’s  e.xecution.  Mrs.  Weldon 
tries  to  comfort  him,  and  Ada,  the  mar¬ 
ried  daughter  resumes  her  bickering 
with  her  idle  spouse,  Joe.  Joe  is  ex¬ 
pecting  a  friend,  a  radio  fiend  like  him¬ 
self,  who  wants  to  look  over  his  radio 
and  experiment  with  some  new  con¬ 
traption.  Of  course,  there  are  family 
objections,  as  there  are  to  everything 
Joe  does,  hut  his  talk  of  a  radio  deal 
which  is  to  bring  $1(X)  calms  the 
atmosphere. 

Bob  Nolan  arrives  and  proceeds  to 
talk  radio  with  Joe  until  the  room  is 
clear.  Then  he  becomes  the  busy, 
scheming  Burke  of  the  Xcws,  whose 
task  is  to  set  up  a  short  wave  radio  re¬ 
ceiving  set  in  the  Weldon  living  room. 
Through  this  set  will  come  a  specially 
arranged  broadcast  of  Ethel  Saxton’s 


Pai’l  Sifton 


tics  of  its  allot¬ 
ment  of  impatient 
reporters  to  the 
more  significant 
woes  of  its  lead¬ 
ing  characters,  it 
permits  one  dar¬ 
ing  minion  of  the 
press  to  slip 
>afely  into  the 
bosom  of  a  har¬ 
ried  family  to 
steal  a  photo¬ 
graph  and  get  a 
story  in  such  a 
way  as  to  raise 


than  the  authors  had  intended.  Paul 
Sifton  said  this  week  that  his  attitude 
toward  a  reporter’s  activities  is  Jesuitical. 

“The  end  justifies  the  means  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,”  he  declared.  “I  believe  a 
reporter  has  a  right  to  use  whatever 
means  are  necessary  to  get  a  story,  if  the 
story  is  not  being  played  merely  for 
circulation  purposes.” 

The  production  given  by  the  Guild  is 
in  the  usual  Guild  good  taste.  Philip 
Moeller’s  direction  does  much  to  give 
the  play  more  interest  than  is  apparent 
in  the  dialogue,  but  it  just  misses  smooth¬ 
ing  out  the  somewhat  involved  situations. 

Glen  .\nders  carries  the  role  of  Burke 
with  an  air  of  reality  and  Tom  H.  A. 

Lewis,  Harold  Bolton,  Samuel  Rosen, 

Zena  Colaer,  Louis  Veda  and  James  position  on  the  executive  staff  of  th«; 
Parker  manage  to  look  and  talk  like  re-  Paramount  Publix  Corporation  at  ai 


By  Gkorgk  H.  Manning 

IVashington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  PtBLisan 

Washington,  1).  C.,  Jan.  7.— Georgt 
Akerson,  former  Washington  coirt- 
spondent  and  secretary  to  Presidtnt 
Hoover  tendered  his  resignation  to  tht 
Chief  Ifxecutive  last  week  to  accept  ai 


porters  and  photographers 

HONORED  BY  HOME  CITY 


E.  J.  Kiett,  Dalla*  Publisher,  Wins 
Greater  Service  Cup 

I''dwin  J.  Kiest,  publisher  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald,  who  last 
week  was  awarded  the  Linz  Greater 
Service  cup,  re- 


once  again  faint  mutterings  of  dissent 
from  the  ranks  of  the  laymen.  "Indig¬ 
nant  citizen”  is  ever  ready  to  cry  out 
against  the  newspaperman’s  “invasion  of 
privacy,”  and  “Midnight”  will  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  cool  the  heat  of  his  indignation. 

Mr.  Sifton,  who  edits  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Section  of  the  Netv  York  Sunday 
World,  and  Mrs.  Sifton,  who  has  worked 
on  se\eral  newspajicrs.  jiut  believable 
newspaper  folk  into  their  play,  but  they 
neither  champion  their  cause  nor  con¬ 
demn  their  methods.  The  besieged 


last  moments.  Dr.  Mannheim,  a  noted 
psychologist  will  soon  arrive  at  the 
Weldon  home  as  a  second  acquaintance 
of  Joe’s,  and  in  this  guise  will  watch 
Weldon’s  reactions  when  he  hears 
Ethel  Saxton  going  to  her  death.  The 
next  morning  the  News  will  carry  an 
exclusive  story  by  the  great  doctor, 
analyzing  the  juror's  mental  reactions. 

The  plan  is  rather  elaborate — too 
elaborate,  it  seems,  and.  knowing  nothing 


family  hurls  its  protests  at'  the  reporters  about  radio,  we  cannoi  report  on  the 


and  cameramen  trampling  the  lawn  out¬ 
side,  and  the  impatient  retorts  of  the 
newspapermen  rumble  into  the  living 
room  a  split  second  before  the  slam  of 
the  front  door.  Both  sides  are  given 
a  hearing  and,  at  least  on  the  stage  of 
the  Guild  Theatre,  both  seem  justified. 


practicability  of  the  proposed  lifKik-up 
Erom  a  newspaper  standpoint,  Burke’s 
assignment  was  interesting  and  called  for 
cleverness  and  a  touch  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic.  Posing  as  a  friend  of  a  member 
of  the  family  whose  friends  were  as 
welcome  as  the  seven  days’  itch,  his  ex- 


Edwin  j.  Kif.st 

with  either  firm  was  to  lie  considered  as 
eligible.  But  the  committee  appointed 
refused  to  follow  the  rules  this  year, 
and  the  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Kiest. 
The  cup  is  awarded  annually  to  the 


salary  reputed  to  be  $30, (KX)  a  year 
Officially,  he  receives  $10,0(X)  a  year  at 
present. 

.\ker.son  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  from  tht 
time  of  his  graduation  from  Harvarc 
in  1912  until  1924,  when  he  resignet 
from  the  newspaper  to  become  secretar 
of  the  National  Sesqui-centennial  Exposi- 
tion  Commission,  at  which  post  he  server 
the  two  following  years.  Mr.  Hoove; 
was  a  member  of  this  body  and  at  tht 
termination  of  the  life  of  the  commission 
.\kerson  become  assist.ant  to  the  secretan 
of  commerce,  which  post,  Mr.  Hoove- 
then  held. 

The  former  correspondent,  who  in  hi: 
day  as  a  newspaper  man  was  creditet 
with  being  one  of  the  foremost  of  politi¬ 
cal  prognosticators  was  in  the  forefron' 
of  the  pre-campaign  movement  that 
brought  his  “chief”  the  Republican  can¬ 
didacy  at  Kansas  City  and  later  tht 
presidency.  He  fought  side  by  side  h 
the  campaign  with  ^Ir.  Hoover  and  ai 
standing  that  no  successful  close  accompanied  him  or 
ome  connectetl  good-will  tour  through  Soutl 

.America. 

Originally.  .Akerson  planned  to  leavil 
the  White  House  about  Jan.  IS,  but  sinct* 
he  has  consented  to  remain  until  Feb.  15 
although  the  President  is  anxious  that  hi 


ceived  the  trophy 
primarily  for 
his  recent  gift 
of  a  176-acre 
memorial  p  a  r  k 
i  n  memory  o  f 
his  wife.  The 
Times  Herald 
has  sponsored 
the  cup,  donated 
b  y  the  Linz 
Brothers,  for 
several  years 
with  the  under- 


- -  i.iv,  ...s  I.A-  pcrson  or  firm  who  had  rendered  the  the  adjournment  of  the  presen 

J  he  newspapermen  in  Midnight  are  perience  was  none  too  pleasant.  Plunged  ost  outstanding,  unselfish  service  to  the  Congress.  The  appointment  of  his  sue 


CHANGES  IN  ORIENT 


there  to  cover  the  activities  of  Edward  >'ito  the  intimate  idiocies  of  family  hick-  community  during  the  year.  Mr.  Kiest 
Weldon,  who  as  foreman  of  a  jury  has  ering  and  flatly  ordered  to  leave  the  house  acceptecl  the  cup  in  his  wife’s  name, 
been  burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  by  the  angry  married  sister,  Burke  has 
sending  a  woman  to  the  electric  chair  to  use  suavitv  and  insistence  to  retain  the 
for  the  murder  of  a  husband  whose  love  precious  position  he  has  gainerl.  There 
was  on  the  wane.  Weldon  is  a  middle-  "as  one  moment,  however,  when  we 
aged  florist  who  lives  in  Flatbush,  and  think  he  might  have  lieen  justified  in 
believes  in  God  and  a  strict  adherence  quitting.  That  was  when  he  had  to  play 
to  the  letter  of  the  law.  He  had  been  bridge  as  the  partner  of  a  nit-witted  and 
^ided  by  his  sense  of  duty  in  pronounc-  obstreperous  family  aunt, 
ing  Ethel  Saxton  guilty,  but  his  sense  When  Burke’s  identity  is  eventually 
of  duty  had  plunged  him  into  the  har-  discovered  through  the  unexpected  en- 
rowjng  maelstrom  of  front  page  news,  trance  of  the  waiting  reporters,  who 
...  swarm  into  the  room  on  the  heels  of  Dr. 

Mannheim,  Weldon,  tired  and  disgusted, 
launches  a  furious  harangue  at  the  as- 


cessor  is  one  of  the  most  important  task: 
the  President  has  been  called  upon  t( 
undertake  lately,  for  the  reason  that  thi 
secretary  or  “assistant  to  the  President” 
as  he  is  properly  known,  must  combim 
the  “suavity  of  a  diplomat,  the  wisdon 
of  a  Solomon  and  the  virtue  of  a  saint’ 


The  action  of  the  iilay  takes  place  on 
ffie  night  of  the  Saxton  woman’s  execu¬ 
tion.  The  scene  is  in  Weldon’s  home. 
Reporters  clamor  for  attention  outside 
the  door.  The  phone  jangles  continu¬ 
ously  with  requests  for  statements.  The 
press  is  indignant  liecause  the  Journal 
has  carried  an  interview  with  Weldon 


Eakin*  Succeed*  Gould  a*  United 
Pres*  Shanghai  Manager 

H.  R.  Eakins,  manager  of  the  Manila  said  He  stnet’y  ^ 

bureau  of  United  Press,  was  transferred  '"?•  keeper  of  the  Presidents  cem 
to  Shanghai  this  week  to  succeed  Randall  h  '‘‘^sponsible  for  near  y  ^; 

Gould  who  has  returned  to  the  United  House  news  that  is  prmtec 

States  for  the  first  time  in  nine  years,  throughout  the  country  daily. 

Gould  will  remain  in  this  country.  An- 


It  is  understood,  however,  that  the; 

VJOUIU  will  rcmiiiii  in  uiis  touiiii>.  t-vii-  r,  ■  ,  ,  ,  ,  ••  .  .  •  i  ai. 

Other  visitor  to  the  United  States  from  President  has  decided  to  pick  Akerson  , 
e  as-  the  U.  P.  Orient  service  is  Demaree  C.  successor  from  the  Rroup  frotn  which  ^ 

sembled  representatives  of  the  nress  The  Bess,  manager  at  Peking,  who  arrived  emanated  the  corps  of  \V  as  i  g 

.simpicu  represcniaiiyes  OI  me  press  ine  ’  ,  ™  .hi.  Parifir  cAast  and  snent  respondents.  Several  names  have  beoi 

audience  liked  that.  It  was  probablv  recemly  on  the  racihe  Loast  and  spent  .  about  amonp  them  Ashitnin 

just  what  they  felt  like  tellinir  the  re-  the  Christmas  holidays  with  his  mother  l^niored  annut,  among  tn 

Sers  themsclver  at  La  Tolla.  He  will  visit  New  York,  P'-<?wn.  of  the  Provtdenee  ^ 

...  .  .  -  . . .  With  his  pent-up  anger  loosetl,  and  his  Ti m7s. 

vyhile  he  has  consistently  refused  to  talk  energy  spent,  Weldon  orders  the  report-  P«‘^'ug  h>  "ay  of  Seattle,  Feb.  18  “inner  sanctum”  has' 

that' he  ^*iation  ers  from  his  house  and  sinks  in  a  chair  hSuIu  ^has^Yuc^ been  forthcoming  as  vet.  however, 

that  he  did  not  know-  the  man  to  whom  exhausted,  and  a  few  moments  later  finds  at  Honolulu  has  succeeded  hakins  Satiirdav  eveninc  the  members  of 

h,  talked  was  a  re|>orter  for  the  Journal  himself  eonfronted  with  the  fact  that  his  i"  ''e""  the  wSe  House  Corr'eso^^^^  Asro 

A  telegram  comes  from  the  ^f\rro^v  her  boy  friends  .bdinnie  and  left  him  *  m  ^nrreen  vionrp 


with  an  offer  of  $1,000  for  Weldon’s  a  wilted  corpse  in  his  costly  sport  car. 

personal  story  of  his,  by  now,  famous  From  this  point  on,  through  the  last  act, 

decision.  Tlie  tired  and  worried  juror  the  press,  in  the  person  of  Burke,  comes 

could  use  the  money  all  right.  The 
family  urge  him  to  accept  the  offer. 

“You  won’t  even  have  to  write  it.” 

they  tell  him.  “.All  you  have  to  do  is 
talk  to  them  about  it.  They ’ll  do  the 
writing.” 


u 


wit 

mo 

for 

for 

us 


A  thousand  dollars  would  mean  a  lot 
to  Weldon,  but  he  cannot  accept  it. 
His  sense  of  duty — the  law — justice — 
man  from  the  gas  company  comes 
to  look  for  a  leak.  He  goes  down  to 
the  cellar.  A  moment  later  he  emerges 
into  the  living  room  wrangling  with  an¬ 
other  reporter.  Both  of  them  are 
thrown  out.  The  family  is  indignant — 
The  nerve  of  them — They  ought  to  be 
arrested ! 

The  crowd  outside  settle  down  to  yvait 
for  a  break,  and  tbe  members  of  the 
Weldon  family  resume  their  interrupted 
routine.  Arthur  goes  to  a  dance  and 
Stella,  the  younger  daughter,  waits  for 
her  liov  friend  to  arrive.  Mr.  Weldon 


into  the  good  graces  of  all  concerned. 

The  ingenious  reporter,  who  happened  to 
be  wandering  around  and  knew  all  about 
tbe  killing  devises  a  plan,  bv  which  Stella 
is  cleared  of  her  crime.  The  plan,  it  is 
true,  is  rather  liewildering  in  its  juggling  week.  Mr.  Shore  has  been  in  the  news 
of  a  district  attorney’s  political  ambi-  paper  business  for  37  years,  tbe  last  20 


NEW  POSITION  FOR  SHORE 

Rufus  A.  Shore,  former  co-publisher 
and  national  advertising  director  of  the 
U'inslon-Salem  (N.C.)  Sentinel,  has 
been  appointed  national  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Winston-Salem  Journal 
and  Sentinel,  it  was  announced  this 


tion  and  a  grieving  father’s  conscience, 
but  Burke  acts  nobly  in  a  quiet  way,  and 
tbe  Weldons  seem  pretty  glad  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  lie  around.  The  audience,  too,  it 
seemed,  left  the  theatre  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  some  reporters  might  not  he  so 
bad  after  all. 

“Midnight”  as  originally  written  by 
Claire  and  Paul  Sifton,  was  planned  as 


of  wbicb  be  was  national  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Sentinel. 


JAPAN  ADVERTISER  TO  RESUME 

The  Japan  Advertiser.  Tokio,  only 
.American  owned  newspaper  in  Japan, 
will  resume  publication  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  half  of  January,  according  to  IT.  W. 
Fleisher,  publisher.  The  newspaper  was 


Akerson  at  the  Willard  Hotel,  here. 

The  retiring  secretary  was  born  in 
Minneapolis  in  1889.  He  attended 
gheny  College,  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  in  Iw 
and  1910.  going  to  Harvard  the  following 
year  and  graduating  from  the  Cambrage 
instituation,  cum  laude,  in  1912. 
year,  he  entered  the  service  of  ihe  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune,  and  arose  through  tw 
various  grades,  from  police  reporter  K 
city  editor.  In  1021.  he  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  correspondent  for  the  news¬ 
paper.  but  returned  to  Minneapolis  two ; 
years  later  to  become  assistant  manapng  i 
editor,  only  to  again  return  to  Washing¬ 
ton  as  correspondent  in  192.*!,  the  , 
became  secretary  to  the  expositi 
commission. 


an  indictment  of  capital  punishment.  The  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  4,  the  loss  only 
newspaper  angle  was  subordinated  to  this  partly  covered  by  insurance. 


idea,  Iiut  in  production  the  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  feature  was  toned  down  to  such 
an  extent  tha*  the  question  of  a  reporter’s 
right  to  invade  a  private  home  for  a 
story  was  raised  to  greater  proportions 


PLAN  ADVERTISING  EXHIBIT 

The  Advertising  Club  of  Columbus. 
O.,  will  hold  its  annual  exhibition  the 
week  of  Jan.  19  at  the  Qiittenden  Hotel. 


McGEEHAN  PRESENTS  TROPHY; 

W.  O.  McCicehan,  sports  columnist  of 
the  Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune,  he^  , 
the  committee  that  presented  the  Ai  ^ 
Russell  Erskine  Award  for  the  footwi'  , 
championship  to  Notre  Dame  at 
Citv  Hall  in  New  York  on  Jan.  6. 
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N  Y.  AUTO  SHOW  COPY  AGAIN  DROPS 

but  leaders  express  optimism 

Linage  Figures  Are  No  Criterion  of  Business  Plans,  Say 
Manufacturers — Accessory  Advertising  Out — 

Ford  to  Start  Campaign 


SMITH  IN  HAVANA 


Automotive  linage  in  the  New 
York  newspapers  in  connection 
with  the  opening  of  the  National  Auto¬ 
mobile  Show  showed  a  loss  this  year 
for  the  second  consecutive  year,  as  was 
forecast  in  last  week’s  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lish  er. 

Taken  as  a  group,  the  newspapers 
showed  a  loss  of  24  per  cent  for  the 
period  from  Friday,  Jan.  2,  to  Wednes¬ 
day,  Jan.  7,  as  compared  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  days  of  1930.  In  percentage 
the  loss  was  practically  the  same  as  that 
registered  in  1930,  when  compared  with 
the  Iwnanza  days  surrounding  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  1929  show. 

Most  of  the  New’  York  newspapers  is¬ 
sued  special  automobile  sections  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  the  opening  day  of  the  show,  or 
on  Sunday  or  Monday.  These  special 
sections  compared  somewhat  better  with 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  a  check 
showing  a  loss  of  only  16.7  per  cent. 
This  figure  includes  the  biggest  day’s 
linage  for  each  paper,  even  if  no  special 
section  was  issued. 

Two  of  the  dailies  were  able  to  show 
small  gains  in  total  automotive  linage, 
while  four  showed  gains  running  up  to 
ioW  lines  in  the  biggest  day’s  figures. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  few  papers  carry¬ 
ing  little  linage  last  year  lost  the  biggest 
part  of  it  this  year. 

The  disappearance  of  accessory  ad¬ 
vertising  was  responsible  for  a  large 
part  of  the  losses  registered.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cars  were  all  well  repre¬ 
sented,  although  in  some  cases  using 
smaller  space  than  the  full  pages  of 
other  years.  In  a  number  of  instances 
they  kept  a  substantial  part  of  their  copy 
outside  the  special  sections. 

No  mere  linage  figures,  however,  can 
tell  the  story  of  the  1931  Automobile 
Show.  While  the  motor  men  w'ere  de¬ 
cidedly  careful  of  how  they  placed  their 
advertising  dollars,  they  made  it  plain 
that  the  exhibition  was  the  beginning 
of  a  drive  for  real  business,  not  merely 
a  gesture  to  get  through  another  year. 
Despite  rain  the  first  part  of  the  week, 
crowds  visited  the  show,  clustered  about 
the  booths  where  anything  new  was  be¬ 
ing  explained,  and  walked  until  their 
fwt  hurt  trying  to  cover  the  four  exhi¬ 
bition  floors  of  Grand  Central  Palace. 

An  interesting  sidelight  was  found  in 
dispatches  from  Detroit  telling  that  27.- 
500  men  had  been  called  back  to  work 
in  Michigan  automobile  factories  in  the 
last  week. 

Another  may  be  seen  in  the  news,  just 
lamed  by  EIditor  &  Publisher,  that  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  is  to  begin  a  new 
ampaign  in  weeklies  and  small  dailies 
during  the  week  of  Jan.  19.  Six  pieces 
of  copy,  each  336  lines,  will  be  carried 
m  the  next  three  months,  advertising  the 
Ford  model  A.  It  is  understood  that  a 
campaign  in  the  larger  dailies  will  be 
announced  later. 

Although  the  Ford  cars,  as  usual,  were 
i»t  shown  at  the  New  York  automobile 
snow,  a  special^  exhibit  was  arranged  at 
the  principal  Ford  salesrooms,  including 
a  talking  picture  of  the  Ford  plant.  Copy 
of  less  than  page  size  was  used  to  an¬ 
nounce  this  in  the  New  York  newspapers. 
_  ^veral  other  manufacturers  held  spe¬ 
cial  exhibits  in  hotels  and  salesrooms,  as 
well  as  at  the  show.  Most  of  them  held 
luncheons  or  dinners  for  dealers  at  which 
Rs  many  as  1200  attended. 

,  ^tstanding  was  the  annual  dinner  of 
me  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
commerce  Tuesday  night  which  was  ad- 
messed  by  telephone  by  President 
Hoover.  He  made  the  point,  which  had 
also  been  commented  upon  by  others,  that 
R  '-j'^^nmption  of  gasoline  in  1930 
snowed  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  over 
that  of  1929. 

While  I  am  aware  that  many  people 
re  using  the  old  automobile  a  little 
°*t8er,  It  is  obvious  that  they  are  still 


using  it  and  that  it  is  being  worn  out,” 
he  said. 

“Altogether,  the  future  of  the  industry- 
does  not  warrant  any  despondency.” 

•Alfred  Sloan,  president  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation,  although  warning 
against  too  rosy  expectations,  told  a 
dealer  gathering  that  he  was  sure  that 
“before  w-e  get  through  the  year  we  will 
see  a  change  in  the  trend.” 

William  J.  Mc.Aneeny,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Hudson  Motor 
Car  Company,  announced  Wednesday 
that  his  factory  had  produced  11,208  cars 
between  the  announcement  of  its  new 
models  late  in  November  and  Jan.  1, 
against  only  4,180  cars  in  the  same  period 
of  1929.  He  added  that  more  than  10.000 
men  were  at  work,  an  increase  of  6,000 
since  the  new  program  got  under  way. 

“These  figures  are  significant,”  Mr. 
McAneeny  said,  “because  Hudson  was 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  new  models 
this  year,  and  is  therefore  in  a  position 
to  report  the  trend  of  automobile  busi¬ 
ness.  Sales  during  Christmas  week 
shovved  no  let-down  from  those  of  the 
previous  week,  as  they  ordinarily  do, 
and  this,  I  believe,  is  an  indication  that 
the  public  is  back  in  the  market.” 


‘HOW  LONG  DO  WE  WEEP?” 


Milwaukee  Reprint*  Editorial*  Urging 
Re*umption  of  Normal  Bu*ine** 

“How  Long  Do  We  Weep?”  is  the 
title  of  a  booklet  issued  by  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  which  contains  four  Journal 
editorials  analyzing  the  business  situation. 

“Well,  how  long  do  we  cry  now?”  says 
the  last  editorial.  “Time  is  lost  while  we 
do.  A  road  may-  be  rutted  and  full  of 
mudholes,  but  it  is  certain  we  shall  not 
get  anywhere  while  we  halt  and  lament 
over  how  bad  it  is.  It  may  take  us  an 
hour  to  go  15  miles  when  we  start,  but 
we  don’t  go  anywhere  until  we  start. 
Who  is  to  do  the  starting? 

“Not  the  man  now  out  of  work.  Not 
the  many  more  whose  fear  that  they 
may  be  out  of  work  makes  them  over¬ 
cautious.  They  didn’t  start  the  inflation 
thing.  They  followed.  They’re  waiting 
now  to  see  the  man  who  has  something, 
the  business  that  is  sitting  on  a  bunch  of 
monev  which  isn’t  working,  put  some 
money  into  circulation.” 


Charles  Stephenson  Smith,  chief  of 
the  Associateil  Press  foreign  service, 
photographed  in  Cuban  capital. 


DAILY  HAS  PARTY 

Employes  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune  held  their  annual  Christmas 
party  recently  in  the  Tribune  auditorium 
with  .KX)  employes  and  friends  present. 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  vice-president  of 
the  Tribune,  served  as  master-of-cere- 
monies. 


SPONSORS  ICE  CARNIVAL 

The  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal  is  spon¬ 
soring  an  ice  skating  carnival,  to  be  held 
Sunday,  Jan.  18.  Prizes  will  be  given 
for  the  winners  of  the  various  events. 


AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE  NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPERS 

(From  measurements  of  .Advertising  Record  Conmany.  except  for  Home 
News,  which  furnished  its  own  figures.) 


Newapaper  Total  Friday  to  Wedne*day,  Largest  single 

day 

including  Auto  Show 

opening 

Jan.  2-7  Jan.  3-8 

Loss  or  1931 

1930 

Loss  or 

1931 

1930 

gain 

gain 

New  York  Times.. . 

78.072 

115,882 

.37,810  L  48,1.59 

60,. 304 

12,145  L 

Herald  Tribune _ 

72,619 

98,079 

25,460  L  .38,9.32 

.56,219 

17,287  L 

World  (morning).. . 

28,5.58 

49,602 

21 ,044  L  26,040 

.3.3,. 501 

7,461  L 

American . 

.35.7.50 

51 ,818 

16.068  L  .34.919 

40,. 5.56 

5 .6.37  L 

News . 

15,484 

14.80.3 

681  G  12,084 

11,610 

474  G 

Mirror* . 

604 

2,788 

2,184  L  604 

2,700 

2  .096  L 

Sun* . 

66.877 

78,465 

11..588  L  .34,6.31 

.39,291 

4,660  L 

Toumal* . 

.35,1.54 

.3.3,417 

1,7.37  0  22,612 

17,49.3 

5,119  G 

Evening  World*.  .  . 

26,424 

28,252 

1,828  L  24,. 326 

21  ,0.5.3 

3,27.3  G 

Post  * . 

.39,442 

44,674 

5,2.32  L  27, .5.30 

26.619 

911  G 

Graphic* . 

,3.021 

7,. 589 

.3.668  L  1.796 

2,207 

411  L 

Telegram* . 

2,3,822 

.30,871 

7,049  L  17,984 

19,105 

1 ,121  L 

Brooklyn  Eagle. . .  . 

.32  ,476 

.34,27.3 

1,797  L  24„380 

.30.481 

6.101  L 

Brooklyn  Standard 

Union* . 

2.512 

8.922 

6,410  L  1,000 

4.4,54 

.3,4.54  L 

Brooklyn  Times _ 

10,901 

17,7,38 

6.8,37  L  9.1.54 

1.3,424 

4,270  L 

Home  New’s . 

12,986 

22 ,065 

9,079  L  9,00.3 

21 .005 

12,002  L 

Total  all  papers. . 

485,602 

6.39,2.38 

.  .3.3.3,1.54 

400,022 

15,3,6.36 

.  66,868 

Per  cent  loss . 

24%  L 

. 16.7%  L 

*  Five  days  only 


no  Sunday’  edition. 


GRANTS  AUTHORITY  TO 
VOTE  APPEAL  STOCK 


Petition  of  Receiver  for  Southern  Pub- 
li*her*  Say*  Individual  Receiver*hip 

Subject*  Them  to  Danger* — 
Other  Development* 

.Authority  to  vote  the  stock  and  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  reorganization  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  Inc.,  has  been  given  Larkin  E. 
Crouch,  receiver  for  Southern  Publish¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  by  Chancellor  James  B.  New¬ 
man,  Nashville.  The  chancellor  also 
gave  Crouch  authority  to  intervene  in 
tlie  receivership  of  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  “if  necessary.” 

(Trouch  asked  for  this  authority  on  the 
ground  that  the  indiv-idual  receivership 
of  the  Appeal  papers  subjects  them  to 
the  danger  of  immediate  foreclosure  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  a  trust  indenture,  and 
that  it  also  jeopardizes  the  papers’  radio 
station,  WMC. 

Attorneys  for  Southern  Publishers  op¬ 
posed  the  application.  They  declared  the 
receivers  for  the  Appeal  papers,  Enoch 
Brown,  Jr.  and  Paul  Dillard,  are  operat¬ 
ing  the  properties  eflicicntly,  and  that  the 
radio  station  has  not  been  injured. 

In  wording  his  decision  the  chancellor 
made  it  plain  that  he  was  not  passing 
on  the  propriety  of  the  Memphis 
receivership. 

Crouch,  receiver  for  Southern  Pub¬ 
lishers,  must  elect  a  new  hoard  of  di¬ 
rectors  for  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
Inc.,  before  he  can  proceed  to  intervene 
in  the  Appeal  receivership.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  receiver  for  Southern  Publishers 
'under  a  suit  brought  by  the  Minnesota 
&  Ontario  Paper  (To.,  and  he  is  confer¬ 
ring  with  their  attorneys  and  also  with 
attorneys  of  Southern  Publishers  before 
voting  the  Appeal  stock. 

Southern  Publishers,  Inc.,  is  the  hold¬ 
ing  company  for  the  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  .Appeal  and  the 
Evening  .Appeal.  The  Nf.  &  O.  Paper 
Co.  holds  $1.. 500.000  worth  of  Southern 
Publishers  bonds,  secured  by  the  stock 
of  Memphis  Commercial  appeal,  Inc. 
The  paper  company  recently  brought  suit 
for  a  receiver  on  the  ground  that  the 
company  had  defaulted  in  interest  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  bonds,  and  asked  that_  the 
collateral  stock  be  sold.  The  petition 
was  vigoro'uslv  opposed  by  officials  of 
Southern  Publishers,  but  was  granted. 

While  the  hearing  on  the  petition  was 
pending  in  Chancery  Court  at  Nashville. 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Inc.,  went 
into  a  local  receivership  at  Memphis  un¬ 
der  a  general  creditors’  bill  listing  an 
unpaid  debt  of  $112.  The  company  did 
not  resist  this  application,  but  ioined  in 
the  prayer  for  a  receiver.  The  local 
receivership  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
move  on  the  nart  of  Col.  Lea,  president 
of  Southern  Publishers,  to  keep  control 
of  the  .Appeal  papers. 

Enoch  Brown.  Tr..  one  of  the  receivers, 
was  vice  president  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  company  under  Col.  Lea. 

That  Crouch  intends  to  attempt  to  have 
the  Memphis  receivership  terminated  was 
disclosed  in  his  petition. 

.A  plea  in  abatement  has  been  filed  by 
Capt.  G.  T.  Fitzhugh,  attorney  for  the 
Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  in  the 
$5(X),(XXi)  damage  suit  brought  against  him 
and  the  paper  company  last  week  by  the 
Tennessee  Publishing  Company.  The 
plea  contends  that  the  suit  is  premature. 

The  damage  suit  brought  by  Tennessee 
Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Xashz'ille  Tennessean  and  Ez'enino  Ten¬ 
nessean.  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  petition 
filed  by  the  M.  and  O.  Company  asking 
that  a  receiver  be  annointed  for  the 
publishing  company.  When  the  chancel¬ 
lor  at  Nashville  dismisseil  the  applica¬ 
tion,  the  publishing  company  filed  the 
damage  suit  in  circuit  court  at  Memphis, 
charging  that  Fitzhugh  and  the  M.  and 
O.  had  greatly  injured  its  credit  and 
standing. 

In  his  plea  in  abatement  Fitzhugh  now 
mints  nut  that  the  suit  for  a  receiver 
is  still  pending,  and  that  the  chancellor 
only  dismissed  the  annlication  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  receiver  pending  a  hearing  of  the 
rase  on  its  merits. 
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DISASTROUS  FIRE  FAILED  TO  CHECK 
PUBLICATION  OF  BALTIMORE  POST 

Generous  and  Prompt  Aid  Given  by  Sunpapers  Enabled 
Scripps-Howard  Daily  to  Appear  Regularly — Loss 
Covered  by  Insurance 


manner  in  which  an  aftcrncx)!! 
newspaper  can  meet  the  total  destruc¬ 
tion  of  its  plant  by  fire  and  carry  on 
without  missing  a  single  edition  or  los¬ 
ing  an  advertisement  was  illustrated 


equipment  or  copy  when,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Brashears,  they  were  “kid¬ 
napped'’  and  taken  to  the  Sunpapers' 
building  by  men  of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Com¬ 
pany  and  told  to  get  to  work.  The> 


Spectacular  scene  in  Baltimore  on  New  Year’s  night  as  firemen  poured 
streams  of  water  into  the  blazing  plant  of  Hultimore  Post. 


when  the  plant  of  the  Baltimore  Post 
was  destroyed  by  flames  Jan.  1.  Tiie 
Post  is  a  Scripps-Howard  pajx-r. 

The  fire  started  at  1  p.  m..  on  New 
Year's  day.  Before  9  o’cl<Kk  a  force 
of  mechanical,  husiness  and  editorial 
workers  were  at  their  tasks  in  the  plant 
of  the  A.  S.  .Mh*11  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  liveninq  .Sun. 
The  forenoon  edition  of  the  Post  was 
printed  and  distributed  on  time  the  next 
day.  complete  as  regards  editorial  mat¬ 
ter  and  advertising.  The  Sunpapers 
made  rfKim  for  the  fire  victims  in  their 
own  plant  and  neither  paper  mis.sed  a 
step. 

Fanned  by  a  high  wind,  the  fire  blazed 
furiously  for  four  hours.  More  than 
200  firemen  were  directed  by  Chief 
August  Emrich.  ladders,  firemen  and 
the  streets  near  the  fire  were  soon 
sheathed  in  ice. 

For  nearly  two  hours  the  blaze  was 
uncontrolled  and  fear  was  expressed  that 
the  flames  might  spread  to  the  whole- 
mIc  dry  goods  district.  The  Post  Build¬ 
ing  was  within  two  blocks  of  the  site  of 
the  origin  of  the  great  Baltimore  fire 
of  1904. 

One  tragic  incident  marked  the  fire. 

Joseph  R.  Douglas,  a  linotype  operator, 
in  attempting  to  climb  down  a  ladder 
placed  before  a  window  by  firemen, 
missed  his  footing  and  fell  to  the  side¬ 
walk  and  was  killed. 

The  record  of  the  quick  start  of  a 
newspaper  “from  scratch’’  and  of  what 
it  accomplished  with  friendly  assistance 
is  an  interesting  incident  of  newspaper 
publishing. 

Only  nine  men  of  the  mechanical  force 
and  the  watchman  were  in  the  building 
when  the  fire  started.  The  editorial  room 
force  and  the  husiness  office  force  had 
left  the  building  probably  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  fire. 

Of  course  .\ndrew  D.  Brashears.  the 
editor,  Earl  X.  Heap,  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  I'rban  J.  Kraemer,  the  business 
manager,  were  on  the  scene  within  a 
few  minutes  after  the  flames  were  dis¬ 
covered. 

The  building  was  a  five-story  brick 
structure,  rented  by  the  Post.  The 
flames  spread  in  it  rapidly. 

The  men  just  mentioned  were  still 
absorbed  in  what  proved  to  be  a  fruit¬ 
less  effort  to  rescue  some  part  of  their 


had  not  recovered  from  the  first  shock 
of  seeing  their  home  of  several  years 
in  flames  before  this  happened. 

It  is  said  that  Louis  Azrael,  columnist 
of  the  Post,  thought  first  of  the  lalor 
involved  in  producing  a  second  column 
in  one  day  and  braved  smoke  and  fire 
in  an  effort  to  recover  tbe  column  he  had 
put  to  hed  an  hour  before  the  flames. 
He  was  dragged  away  from  the  building 
and  placed  before  a  typewriter  in  the  new 
quarters. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  pieces  of 
work  involved  in  meeting  the  situation 
was  assembling  the  advertisements.  Of 
course  the  larger  part  of  the  advertising 
schedule  for  the  next  day  was  consumed 
in  the  flames.  The  Sunpapers  made  im¬ 
mediate  arrangements  to  have  calls  for 
the  Post  sent  into  the  Sunpapers’  build¬ 
ing,  where  calls  were  handled  by  Post 
operators  on  a  sj)ecial  unit.  Almost  im¬ 
mediately,  the  telephone  company  got  to 
work  to  hook  the  Post’s,  trunk  line  up 
with  this  special  unit.  This  work  was 
completed  at  3  a.  m.  Members  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  force  were  at  work  while  the 
Post  building  was  still  burning.  They 
called  advertisers  and  sent  messengers 
out  to  get  the  copy. 

Reporters,  editors,  husiness  office  em¬ 
ployes  and  employes  of  the  mechanical 
force  were  summoned  from  their  New 
Year’s  day  festivities  and  told  to  get 
down  to  new  desks.  Some  of  them  could 
see  the  fire  from  where  they  worked. 
But  they  knew  only  what  they  could  see 
and  learned  the  when  and  how  and  the 
extent  of  the  fire  only  when  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sun  (morning)  appeared. 

Copy  was  prepared  during  the  night 
and  the  mechanical  equipment  was  ready 
to  take  care  of  it.  Post  operators  were 
given  linotype  machines  to  operate. 
Forms  for  the  Post  were  supplied  in  the 
composing  room  of  the  Sunpapers  and 
the  Post  was  made  up  by  its  own  people 
in  the  same  room  in  which  the  Evening 
Sun  was  made  un — without  confusion. 
.■Mso  without  confusion  and  with  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Sunpapers  aixl  the  Balti¬ 
more  Post  co-operating,  the  same  thing 
was  done  in  the  stereotyping,  pressroom 
and  delivery  departments. 

“I  was  kkinapped."  said  Mr.  Brashears, 
“while  1  was  watching  the  fire.  Our 
peonle  would  not  have  heen  surprised  if 
we  had  gone  to  Mr.  Paul  Patterson,  the 


president  of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Company, 
had  asked  his  aid,  and  had  been  given 
it.  But  Edwin  A.  Fitzpatrick,  the 
promotion  manager  of  the  Sunpapers. 
kidnapped  me.  He  took  me  up  to  the 
Sunpapers’  plant  and  told  me  to  go  to 
work.” 

There  have  been  reports  that  the  fire 
was  of  incendiary  origin.  Agents  of  the 
fire  underwriters’  association,  of  the 
Maryland  State  fire  marshal,  the  Balti¬ 
more  Salvage  Corps  and  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  detective  department  are  working 
on  this  aspect  of  the  case.  Several  ex¬ 
plosions  which  occurred  early  in  the  fire 
have  led  to  these  reports.  The  Post 
executives  do  not  seem  to  attach  much 
imix)rtance  to  them  although  they  are 
co-operating  with  the  authorities  in 
clearing  the  matter  up. 

William  G.  Chandler,  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  Ray  A.  Huber,  as¬ 
sistant  general  business  manager  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization,  went  to 
Baltimore,  accompanied  by  J.  W. 
Thomas,  architect,  to  look  for  new 
quarters  for  the  paper. 

A  six-story  building  at  Pratt  and 
Commerce  street  was  bought  a  few  days 
ago,  Mr.  Brashears  and  Mr.  Kraemer 
announced.  The  structure  is  much  larger 
than  the  building  formerly  occupied  by 
the  newspaper.  Alterations  are  under 
way  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  rapid  installation  of  equipment,  all 
of  which  will  be  new. 

The  Post  will  probably  remain  in  its 
present  quarters  for  some  weeks,  how¬ 
ever. 

It  is  said  that  the  loss  will  be  incon¬ 
siderable,  since  adequate  insurance  was 
carried. 


PICKS  BIG  NEWS  STORY 


Success  of  Crile  Experiments  Seen  as 
Best  Front-Page  Break 

The  successful  conclusion  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  being  conducted  by  Dr. 
George  W.  Crile.  of  Cleveland,  to  pro¬ 
duce  life  by  artificial  means  would  lx 
the  biggest  news  story  that  could  break 
at  the  present  time,  according  to  H.  A. 
Montgomery,  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Times. 

This  would  sustain  Dr.  Crile’s  theory 
that  the  human  body  is  a  combination 
of  electric  wet  batteries,  he  told  Editor 
&  Pi’iiLiSHER  last  week. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  Mr.  Montgomery 
.said,  “that  such  an  accomplishment 
would  make  easy  the  discovery  of  cures 
for  cancer.” 

Dr.  Crile,  speaking  at  the  convention 
of  the  American  Assexiation  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  in  Cleveland  last 
week,  admitted  that  the  purpose  of  his 
experiments  is  to  determine  methods  of 
discovering  a  cancer  cure. 


LOVE  IS  BUSINESS  MANAGER 


Cleveland  Pres*  Appoints  Industrial 

Writer,  Formerly  on  Plain  Dealer 

John  W.  Love  has  become  business 
editor  of  the  Cler’eland  Press,  that  news¬ 
paper  announced  Jan.  5. 

Though  Love's  resignation  from  the 
Plain  Dealer  previously  had  been  an¬ 
nounced,  together  with  the  fact  that  he 
would  join  the  Press  staff,  the  prai.se 
nature  of  his  duties  had  not  been  indi- 
cated. 

Love’s  chief  activity  will  be  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  a  daily  column  devoted  to 
business  and  economics  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  on  page  one  of  the  second  section. 

Love  started  his  reportorial  career  in 
1916  and  served  the  Plain  Dealer  as  in¬ 
dustrial  editor  from  1922  until  his  resig¬ 
nation  two  weeks  ago. 


SEFTON  VISITS  NEW  YORK 

T.  H.  Sefton,  editor  of  the  Colfax 
(Cal.)  Record,  who  recently  won  the 
$1,000  life  annuity  prize  in  the  Plymouth 
Motor  Corporation’s  essay  contest  was  a 
visitor  in  New  York  this  week  as  a 
guest  of  the  motor  car  company.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  National  Automobile  Show  at 
Grand  Central  Palace  and  was  guest  at 
several  functions,  including  a  luncheon 
given  by  X*e\v  York  newspaper  men  in 
the  Cloud  Club  on  the  67th  floor  of  the 
Chrysler  Building. 


FEB.  1  PULITZER  PRitp 
ENTRIES’  DEADLINE 

Advisory  Board  Secretary  Says  Nob. 
inations  Are  Ahead  of  Last  Year 
but  More  Are  Wanted — Dr.  Wil. 
liams  Named  to  Board 


All  nominations  of  candidates  for  anv 
one  of  five  annual  Pulitzer  Prizes  iij 
Journalism  for  1930  must  be  made  on  or 
before  Feb.  1,  1931,  to  the  Secretary  ot 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  it 
was  announced  this  week. 

Nomination  forms  may  be  obtained  k 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  Columbia 
University,  but  Robert  Allerton  Parker 
executive  secretary  of  the  .\visory  Board 
of  the  School  of  Journalism,  stated  how- 
ever,  that  the  board  will  welcome  clip¬ 
pings,  cartoons,  and  all  materials  for  the 
considerations  of  the  juries  without  the 
formality  of  a  nomination.  Such  mate¬ 
rials  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Columbia  for  filing. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  adminis-  | 
tration  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  Journal-  i 
ism,  in  years  past,  according  to  Mr. 
Parker,  has  been  the  indifference  of  the 
editors  in  submitting  the  best  work  ac¬ 
complished  by  their  staffs. 

“Already  more  material  for  1930  has  ! 
been  submitted  than  at  the  corresponding 
date  in  years  past,  and  there  is  every 
indication  of  a  greater  willingness  to  co¬ 
operate  upon  the  part  of  the  active  news¬ 
paper  profession,”  he  declared. 

The  appointment  by  President  Nich¬ 
olas  Murray  Butler  of  Walter  Williams, 
dean  and  founder  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
and  now  president  of  that  institution,  to 
the  .\dvisory  Board,  was  announced.  He 
succeeds  Casper  Yost,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat ,  resigned. 

The  recent  demise  of  .■Mfred  Holman, 
formerly  editor  of  The  .drgonaut,  neces¬ 
sitates  the  election  of  a  new  member  of 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism  which  annually 
awards  the  prizes. 

The  prizes  in  Journalism  and  the 
conditions  governing  the  competition  are 
as  follows : 

(1)  For  the  most  disinterested  and 
meritorious  public  service  rendered  by 
arty'  American  newspaper  during  the 
year,  a  gold  medal  costing  $500. 

(2)  For  the  best  example  of  corres¬ 
pondence  during  the  year,  the  test  being 
clearness  and  terseness  of  style,  prefer¬ 
ence  being  given  to  fair,  judicious,  well- 
balanced  and  well-informed  interpreta¬ 
tive  writing,  which  shall  make  clear  the 
significance  of  the  subject  covered  in  the 
correspondence  or  which  shall  promote 
international  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation,  $.S00. 

(3)  For  the  best  editorial  article  writ¬ 
ten  during  the  year,  the  test  of  excel¬ 
lence  being  clearness  of  style,  moral  pur¬ 
pose,  sound  reasoning  and  power  to  in¬ 
fluence  public  opinion  in  what  the  writer 
conceives  to  be  the  right  direction,  due 
account  being  taken  of  the  whole  yolume 
of  the  writer’s  editorial  w.ork  during  the 
year,  $.^00. 

(4)  For  the  best  example  of  a  report¬ 
er’s  work  during  the  year,  the  test  txing 
strict  accuracy,  terseness,  the  preference 
being  given  to  articles  tlvat  achieve  the 
accomplishment  of  some  public  good  | 
commanding  public  attention  and  respect, 
$1,000. 

(5)  For  the  best  cartoon  published  in 
any  American  new’spaper  during  the 
year,  the  determining  qualities  being  that 
the  cartoon  shall  embody  an  idea  made 
clearly  apparent,  shall  show  good  draw¬ 
ing  and  striking  pictorial  effect,  and  shall 
be  intended  to  be  helpful  to  some  com¬ 
mendable  cause  of  public  importance 
due  account  being  taken  of  the  whole 
volume  of  the  artist's  newspaper  work 
during  the  year,  $500. 

CONDEMNS  “RAZZ  SHEETS” 

At  a  meeting  of  tbe  Grand  Council  of 
Pi  Delta  Epsilon,  national  honorarv  col¬ 
lege  journalism  fraternity',  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Jan.  3,  the  council  voted  to  re¬ 
affirm  the  fraternity’s  attitude  of  _con- 
demnation  of  so-called  “razz-sheets  . 
accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  at 
the  1928  convention. 


Romances  of  American  Journalism 


T  ESLIK  L.  ROOD,  tlie  Kuicling  spirit 
Li  of  the  OmuJia  Bcc-Xcics,  is  another 
newspaper  publisher  who  is  a  graduate 
of  the  ranks. 

His  first  job  was  selling  newspapers. 

He's  still  selling  ’em.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  when  he  started  he  trans¬ 
acted  his  business  on  a  carrier  route. 

T(^ay  he  transacts  his  business  behind 
the  publisher’s  desk. 

Mr.  Rood  climbed  the  ladder  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  business  departments. 

From  the  carrier  route  that  launched 
him  on  his  newspai)er  career,  he  was 
graduated  into  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  and  there  began  to  acquire  the 
fundamentals  of  newspaper  publication 
that  were  to  lead  him  eventually  to  the 
publisher's  chair.  The  circulation  de¬ 
partment  was  not  to  hold  him  long, 
however.  For  Mr.  Rood  was  a  business 
getter  and  newspapers  have  a  habit  of 
finding  niches  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  for  men  who  are  real  business 
getters. 

Many  years  ago  Rood  worked  on  an 
Omaha  newspaper.  Little  did  he  dream 
that  some  day  he  would  return  to 
Omaha  as  publisher  of  one  of  the  city’s 
dailies. 

His  present  post  is  his  first  exjieri- 
encc  as  a  publisher.  The  paper  is  owned 
by  William  Randolph  Hearst. 

There  was  real  romance  in  Rood's 
assignment  to  the  helm  of  the  Omaha 
Bee-.\’ews.  In  the  first  place  he  was 
returning  to  the  old  home  town  with 
the  mantle  of  success  draped  over  his 
shoulders.  His  was  the  story  of  the 
smalltown  newspaper  headline — "Local 
Boy  Makes  (food  in  East.” 

For  although  it  was  in  the  middle  west 
and  in  Omaha  that  Rood  started  his 
career  it  was  in  the  east  that  he  made 
swift  progress  on  the  road  that  led  to¬ 
ward  the  consummation  of  his  hopes 
and  ambitions,  although  he  did  spend  a 
few  years  on  the  Pacific  coast  where  he 
addeil  more  items  to  his  list  of  achieve¬ 
ments. 

.After  his  experience  as  a  youth  in 
Omaha,  RcxkI  went  to  Cleveland  where 
he  joined  the  Cleveland  Leader.  When 
that  pajier  was  sold  he  transferred  to 
the  Cleveland  Press,  starting  a  long 
term  of  service  in  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization.  While  he  was  with  the 
Cleveland  Press  Rood  organized  that 
paper’s  national  advertising  department. 

From  Cleveland  he  was  transferred  to 
the  San  Franciseo  News.  He  left  the 
News  to  take  over  the  Pacific  coast  office 
for  Allied  Newspapers.  Then  he  was 
brought  back  to  Cleveland,  this  time  as 
business  manager  for  Allied  Newspapers. 

His  next  Scripps-Howard  post  was 
business  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  City 

AcW’j.  Before  going  to  Omaha  he  was  Specially  drann  fur  Editor  &  I'CBr.isn er  by  Scy\ 
^yertising  director  of  the  Brooklyn 

Times  for  two  years.  Omaha  dailies  claim  a  trade  territory 

The  publisher  of  the  Omaha  Bee-  of  only  100  miles  north,  south  and  east, 

News  has  quite  definite  ideas  about  the  but  500  miles  west.  Two-thirds  of  this 

duties  of  a  newspai)er  to  the  public  it  western  territory  may  be  set  down  as  a 
serves.  His  is  the  old-fashioned  idea  loss  to  the  Bee-News.  Every  paper 


By  HOMER  H.  GRUENTHER 


may  have  some  aclvertising  value  to  the 
siKinsor  of  the  program.  Our  programs 
tell  our  readers  what  programs  are  on 
the  air  and  we  believe  this  is  a  service 
the  reader  has  a  right  to  expect.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  newspapers  give  radio 
more  than  they  get  in  return.  But 
newspapers  do  the  same  with  profes¬ 
sional  sports,  etc.  It  is  part  of  their 
service.” 

Being  a  publisher  of  a  Hearst  news¬ 
paper,  Mr.  RcxkI  naturally  becomes  the 
defender  of  chain  newspapers,  or,  as  he 
calls  them,  organized  newspapers. 

He  contends  the  organized  newspap-r 
is  a  distinct  advantage  to  a  community. 
In  the  first  place  he  points  out  that  the 
head  of  a  group  of  papers  is  generally 
a  genius  and  the  various  newspapers  of 
the  group  receive  all  the  benefits  of  this 
superior  newspaper  acumen. 

Organized  newspapers  also  work 
closely  together.  One  paper  benefits 
from  the  ideas  and  experiences  of  all  the 
other  papers,  h^ch  department  has  an 
expert  at  its  head  and  they  pass  their 
knowledge  and  experience  on  to  the  de- 
tiartment  heads  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
group. 

There  is  another  point  where,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  the  organized  newspaper  has  a 
distinct  advantage  over  the  independent 
newspaper.  It  is  easy  for  the  independ¬ 
ent  newspaper  to  l)e  infiuenced  by  sel¬ 
fish  interests.  Fortunately,  that  doesn’t 
often  apply  in  the  newspaper  business 
because  newspa])er  operators  generally 
are  far-sighted  enough  to  prevent  it,  but 
it  is  a  temptation  that  sometimes  can't 
be  overcome  by  the  iiwlependent  owners. 
Often  an  independent  newspaper  cannot 
take  as  independent  a  stand  on  something 
whicli  they  know  is  right  because  they 
fear  an  advertisers’  boycott.  Organized 
newspapers  fear  no  such  boycott,  he 
declared. 

Mr.  Rood  keeps  in  active  contact  with 
every  deiKirfment  of  the  paiHir.  He  is 
like  the  doctor  in  a  hospital.  He  likes 
to  go  around  and  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
jiatient  and  see  if  the  health  is  as  giHid 
as  the  nurse’s  rejMirt  iiulicates. 

Mr.  R(kk1  is  just  as  likely  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  newsboys’  r(K>m  as  he  is  to 
the  office  of  the  advertising  manager. 

Incidentally,  there  are  no  office  b<iys  to 
block  the  way  to  Mr.  Rood’s  office  for 
the  caller  who  may  wish  to  sfe  the  pub¬ 
lisher  on  business.  His  dexvr  is  always 
open,  too,  to  employes  and  he  welcomes 
their  confidences. 

Choosing  the  newspaper  profession  is 
not  the  easiest  way  to  make  a  living, 
says  Mr.  RchkI.  But  it  has  its  com¬ 
pensations.  There  is  less  luck,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  in  gaining  opportunities  and  ad¬ 
vancements  in  the  newspaper  field  than 
in  any  other  field.  Promotions  are  slow 
and  come  only  to  those  with  outstanding 
ability.  Yet  if  he  had  to  do  it  all  over 
again  Mr.  Ro<xl  admits  he’d  .select  the 
newspaper  business  as  his  vocation.  He 
finds  that  a  newspaper  offers  an  ideal 
outlet  to  any  man  who  is  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  doing  good  for  his  fellow  man 
and  for  his  community. 

The  newspaper  profession  was  his 
first  love  and  his  only  one.  He  devotes 
long  hf>urs  to  the  profession.  In  fact 
it  is  his  hobby.  Instead  of  golfing  or 
hunting  or  fishing,  Mr.  R(xk1  gets  his 
enjoyment  out  of  planning  and  directing 
new  activities  for  the  Bee-News. 

His  favorite  .sport  is  f(X)tt)all.  .Satur¬ 
day  afternoons  the  past  sea.son  generally 
found  him  motoring  to  a  nearby  football 
game. 


LESLIE  L.  ROOD, 
Publisher,  Omaha  Bee-News 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

Flexibility  of  Newspaper  Circulation  Is  Retailer’s  Most  Valuable  Advertising  Asset  from  Now  On--.  ^ 

Space  Salesmen  Should  Constantly  Advise  Featuring  of  Store’s  Best  Sellers  in  Space  I  \ 


COME  consistent  retail  advertisers 
place  adequate  valuation  on  the 
adaptability  of  newspaper  advertising  to 
the  varied  selling  activities  of  the  aver¬ 
age  store ;  others  either  do  not  under¬ 
stand  flexil)ility  or  ignore  its  worth  in 
moving  goods,  item  by  item  and  develop¬ 
ing  dei)artmental  sales  volume. 

Both  classes  of  space  users,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  clear  or  how  vague  their  pres¬ 
ent  understanding  of  the  element  of  flexi¬ 
bility,  would  use  more  space  on  more 
regular  schedule  if  they  linked  circula¬ 
tion  action  more  closely  with  consumer 
buying  action.  Putting  it  another  way, 
retailers  would  place  more  real  value  on 
the  space  they  buy  if  they  could  or 
would  think  of  circulation  as  getting  its 
power  from  the  goods  or  items  featured 
in  space. 

This  way :  When  40  inches  of  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  feature  children's  shoes  with 
cuts,  copy  and  prices,  those  40  inches 
put  shoe  action  into  a  certain  percent¬ 
age  of  the  numerical  circulation  of  the 
paper.  The  percentage  for  one  store 
may  be  small  or  large  and  smaller  or 
larger  on  different  days.  Rut  the  shoe 
action  is  there  in  a  certain  number  of 
copies :  4%  maybe  of  the  total  circula¬ 
tion  30,000  copies,  6%,  8%  or  10%  may¬ 
be,  meaning  that  1,200  copies  (using  4% 
to  illustrate)  effected  the  sale  of  maybe 
$200  worth  or  $600  worth  of  shoes,  if 
either  of  those  volumes  is  made  by  the 
shoe  department.  The  percentage  doesn’t 
matter,  or  at  least  is  not  the  important 
point  here.  The  thing  of  importance  is 
that  40  inches  with  a  store’s  shoe  values 
in  it,  color  some  part  of  the  abstract 
thing  known  as  circulation,  not  the  other 
way  around  as  many  merchants  habitu¬ 
ally  view  it. 

Circulation  only  reaches  the  shoe  buy¬ 
ers.  It  does  not  create  them  or  their 
shoe  needs.  There  are  still  retail  mer¬ 
chants  who  think  circulation  should  sell 
shoes  whether  or  not  anyone  for  the 
moment  needs  or  wants  them. 

The  point  is — and  in  a  way  there  is 
an  element  of  the  marvelous  in  it — cir¬ 
culation  carries  the  40  inches  of  shoe 
values  right  into  the  homes  where  shoes 
are  needed  and  when  they  are  needed. 

Again,  in  the  same  advertisement  20 
inches  are  devoted  to  dresses.  At  once 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  30,000  circu¬ 
lation  becomes  dress  circulation  for  the 
store  featuring  dresses.  In  the  same 
advertisement  are  featured  in  given 
amounts  of  space  linoleums,  rugs,  bed¬ 
ding,  toweling  and  .so  on  up  to  the  total 
space  used,  six  columns,  seven  columns, 
or  whatever  it  is. 

The  circulation  carries  each  item  or 
departmental  offering  to  the  part  or  per- 
COTtage  of  a  population  or  clientele  a 
given  store  may  have,  due  to  the  element 
of  flexibility — merchandise  selectivity — 
to  use  a  radio  term.  That  much  for 
value,  or  item,  flexibility  of  circulation. 

Then  there  is  another  slant,  adapt¬ 
ability  to  the  store’s  merchandising  or 
selling  program  in  the  sense  of  condi¬ 
tion  of  stocks,  special  merchandising,  or 
promotion  events,  and  so  on. 

The  store  wants  to  launch  a  white 
sale  or  other  event  featuring  a  class  of 
goods,  a  type  of  value,  or  exploit  a  new 
department  or  line  of  goods.  The  time 
element  may  be  involved  in  the  event 
such  as  the  need  to  clear  a  certain  stock 
between  Tuesday  and  Friday  of  this 
week,  or  the  calendar  element  may  be 
important,  such  as  moving  certain  goods 
in  a  season — mid-winter  or  early  spring — 
to  get  full  profit  on  a  purely  seasonal 
line. 

Here  again  flexibility,  in  the  scn.se  of 
adaptability  to  the  selling  or  merchan¬ 
dising  necessity  of  the  .store  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor ;  the  paper  is  issued  every 
day.  30,000  copies  to  use  the  first  illus¬ 
tration.  and  reaches  whoever  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  in  need  of,  interested  in,  and 
ready  to  respond  to  the  special  event, 
class  of  value  or  type  of  goods. 

Flexibility  is  not  an  advertising  prin¬ 
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ARTICLE  LXIX 
RECOMMEND  FLEXIBILITY 

"t^I.EXIBlLITY  of  new.spaper  advertising  is  the  ineehaniral  expression,  by 
-•  way  of  iiunierieal  rirrulalioii  of  tlie  paper’s  reader  interest  and  selling 
power.  It  is  made  up  of  a  eonibination  of  tinielines.s,  regularity  and  meas¬ 
ured  reaehing  power:  daily  copies,  is^uefl  every  day  and  reaching  a  given 
number  of  the  same  people  every  day. 

Flexibility  adjusts  the  paper’s  selling  power  to  these  five  merchandising 
situations: 

1.  Time  Sellinp! — Moving  goods  within  certain  days  of  the  week. 

2.  Calendiir  Sellinfi — Moving  goods  of  a  highly  seasonal  nature  within  the 
sea.son. 

3.  1  ariely  Sellinii — Reaching  several  classes  of  customers  simultaneously 
on  the  same  and  different  values  on  one  type  of  goods. 

4.  Trice  and  Value  Sellinfg — Featuring  an  item  of  recognized  worth  at  price 
levels  that  make  the  item  an  extra  value. 

5.  Program  Selling — Presenting  items  and  values  in  merchandising  or 

promotion  events  so  as  to  interest  a  given  percentage  of  a  buying  population 
in  immediate  buying.  * 

Flexibility  magnifies  the  normal  sales  value  of  goods,  multiplies  the  unit 
selling-power  of  spare  and  intensifies  normal  intere.st  in  goods  regardless  of 
type  of  paper  or  type  of  store.  It  is  worth  talking  about  in  sales  canvasses. 


ciple.  It  is  a  specific  element'  of  sales 
action  existing  only  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  and  the  oftener  space  salesmen 
refer  to  it,  demonstrate  and  recommend 
it  the  easier  space  will  be  sold. 

b'lexibility  is  the  one  characteristic 
common  to  the  .same  degree  in  all  news¬ 
papers  in  a  l(Kal  field.  Flexibility  is  not 
dependent  on  size  or  extent  of  circula¬ 
tion,  nature  or  kind  of  paper. 

Flexibility  rests  entirely  on  the  daily 
issuance  of  the  patter’s  circulation  in  the 
form  of  copies ;  what  the  copies  contain 
or  how  it  is  presented,  has  no  effect 
whatever.  Flexibility  is  a  purely  me¬ 
chanical  expression  of  the  selling  power 
of  newsjtaper  advertising,  similar  in  a 
sense  to  the  relation  between  the  engine 
of  a  motor  car  and  the  transmission ;  the 
former  furnishes  power  and  the  latter 
transmits  it  to  the  axles  and  wheels. 
In  the  .same  sense,  editorial  content 
creates  reader  interest  and  circulation  de¬ 
livers  it  to  the  reader  together  with  the 
store’s  space  and  items. 

The  subject  is  timely  at  present  be¬ 
cause  due  to  the  way  people  buy  and 
spend  now — slower  and  with  more  de¬ 
liberation  than  two  years  ago — flexi¬ 
bility  is  worth  more  than  ever  before. 
Merchants  have  more  need  now  than 
formerly  to  run  single  adverHsements 
to  feature  specific  items  to  run  space  on 
close  schedule  of  insertions  and  to  vary 
the  copy  and  merchandise  appeal  of  each 
advertisement.  And  flexibility — adapta¬ 
bility  in  plain  words — magnifies  the  re¬ 
sponse.  'That  is  all  it  does,  but  it  tioes 
it  by  rotating  the  shoe,  dress,  carpet, 
rug  influence  of  merchandised  space  be¬ 
fore  the  corresiKinding  buying  popula¬ 
tions  reached  by  the  paper. 

In  this  connection  a  detached  idea  is 
worth  the  close  attention  of  solicitors : 
It  is  a  conceded  and  proven  fact  that 
goods  which  normally  move  rapidly  are 
the  best  to  advertise.  In  other  words, 
urge  the  retailer  to  use  the  bulk  of  his 
daily  space  to  ex])loit  vast  moving 
items  and  to  represent  in  space  those 
departments  which  lead  in  volume.  If 
these  two  practices  are  faithfully  ad¬ 
hered  to.  the  extra  transactions  result¬ 
ing,  will  move  the  slower  items  and 
lines. 

Space  must  do  more  from  now  on,  and 
it  will  if  used  aggressively,  consistently 
and  on  merchandise  which  represenl's 
definite  demand  on  the  part  of  consumers. 

If  a  given  amount  of  space  that  two 
years  back  brought  a  $3,000  day  total 
volume  with  $1,200  for  advertised  de¬ 
partments  and  $400  direct  item  returns, 
now  brings  $2,600,  $800  and  $200  on  the 
three  kinds  of  returns,  it  should  he  con- 
sidcretl  fully  effective.  This  is  not  an  im¬ 
plication  that  drawing  power  has  fallen 
off  but  that  normal  response  by  the  day 
is  slower  on  the  average  and  amounts 
spent  by  average  customers  are  smaller. 


These  are  conditions  perfectly  appar¬ 
ent  and  recognized  by  thoughtful  retail 
advertisers.  Until  they  change,  space 
usage  should  be  adjusted  to  them,  mean¬ 
ing  smaller  daily  space  in  some  in¬ 
stances  but  close  and  frequent  insertions. 

A  point  in  favor  of  satisfactory  direct 
results  (advertised  item  sales)  is  the 
general  lowering  of  prices  per  item  and 
value.  This  in  a  measure  will,  where 
values  are  excellent,  offset  reduction  in 
general  response.  Larger  stores  are 
capitalizing  on  this  situation  and 
smaller  ones  can  if  they  will. 

This  is  a  viewpoint  offered  as  such, 
but  based  on  plentiful  and  very  real  in¬ 
formation  :  flexibility  is  the  thing  to 
base  selling  arguments  on  right  now  and 
until  this  time  next  year. 


LETTER  UNITES  SISTERS 

Communication  in  Chicago  Tribune 

Find*  Woman  Mining  15  Year* 

A  communication  printed  in  the  “In¬ 
teresting  Letters’’  department  of  the 
Chicaffo  Sunday  Tribune  resulted  in  the 
finding  in  Russia  of  the  sister  of  a  Chi¬ 
cago  woman.  F'ifteen  years  of  inquiry, 
including  a  search  by  a  brother  abroad 
during  the  war  had  failed  to  find  her. 

A  letter  published  by  the  Tribune  in 
August,  addresed  to  a  Chicago  man 
lH)re  the  postmark  of  the  Russian  town 
in  which  the  missing  sister  was  last 
seen.  Through  notices  inserted  in  Rus¬ 
sian  newspapers,  the  sisters  were  re¬ 
united — at  least  for  correspondence. 


1,000  HEAR  GROVER  WHALEN 

Bo*ton  Luncheon  Crowded  for  Ad- 
dres*  on  Adverti*ing’*  Value 

Over  a  thousand  members  and  guests 
crowded  the  luncheon  rooms  of  the 
Advertisitig  Club  of  Boston  at  the  Hotel 
Statler  to  hear  Grover  Whalen,  general 
manager  of  Wanamaker’s.  New  York 
Citv,  give  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
“Who  Profits  Most  From  .Advertis¬ 
ing?”  The  occasion  was  the  annual 
membership  luncheon  of  the  club. 

Mr.  \\  halen  was  introduced  by  Mayor 
lames  M.  Curley  of  Boston,  both  ad¬ 
dresses  being  broadcast. 

He  pointed  out  the  rapid  advancement 
of  electric  refrigeration,  the  radio  and 
other  nKxlern  inventions,  due  to  the 
power  of  advertising.  Advertising,  he 
said,  brings  to  the  people  their  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  and  even  pro¬ 
motes  the  arts,  for  none  of  these  could 
progress  rapidly  or  exist  profitably  with¬ 
out  advertising. 

•At  the  he.ad  table  were  seated  the 
beads  of  leading  Boston  business  houses, 
Filene’s,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Gilchrist’s, 


Conrad’s,  etc.  Accompanying  \lf 
Whalen  from  Xew  A'ork  were:  Maio- 
P.  ]•'.  O’Keefe  of  the  P.  F.  Cl’Ketit 
advertising  agency ;  W.  H.  Rankin,  and 
Earle  Pearson,  general  manager  of  tht 
Advertising  Federation  of  America. 


KELLOGG  TO  INCREASE 
NEWSPAPER  BUDGET  ^ 

Cereal  Food  Manufacturer  Say*  193] 
Will  Bring  Exceptional  Re-  i 
ward*  to  Sound,  Aggrettive  t 
Bu*ine**  > 


“.A  period  that  will  bring  the  mo!’. 
exceptional  rewards  to  virtually  al! 
sound  and  aggressive  lines  of  business.’ 

This  is  the  forecast  given  Dec.  31  by 
W.  K.  Kellogg,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Kellogg  Company,  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.,  leading  manufacturers  of  cereal 
foods,  in  response  to  questions  concerr,- 
ing  the  business  prospects  for  the  next 
twelve  months. 

“For  some  months  past  the  country  a< 
a  whole  has  been  going  through  a  period 
of  readjustment,’’  said  Mr.  Kellogg. 
“Business  generally  has  been  forced  to 
appraise  itself,  on  the  basis  of  neither 
depression  nor  boom,  but  in  its  relatifc 
to  normal  times.  The  consumer  also  is 
ready  to  put  his  money  back  to  work. 

‘This  country  contains  almost  il¬ 
limitable  purchasing  power  and  unusual 
opportunities  await  the  manufacturer 
whose  product  is  right  in  quality  and 
price  and  who  goes  aggressively  after 
business.  t 

“This  is  the  kind  of  year  when  oarl 
company  adds  measurably  to  the  strength  I 
of  its  foundations.  Business  is  harder  I 
to  get.  Therefore,  we  go  after  it  all  thej 
harder. 

“During  the  year  just  ending  we  ma-i 
terially  increased  our  expenditures  for 
production  facilities,  advertising  and 
sales.  We’re  going  to  spend  even  n;  r 
in  1931  and  we  expect  it  to  pay. 

“We  believe  this  is  going  to  be  one 
of  the  best  years  to  spend  money  wi-e  j 
in  advertising  that  we  have  had  in  th; 
last  ten  years.  People  have  learned  new 
lessons  in  discrimination  during  the  pas', 
year.  They  are  more  interested  in  read¬ 
ing  about  and  buying  good  merchandise 
and  more  likely  to  be  responsive  to  the 
manufacturer  who  goes  to  them  with  a 
telling  selling  message. 

“We  especially  expect  to  increase  our  I 
expenditures  in  newspaper  advertisinr 
This  medium  provides  the  flexibility  and 
concentration  of  shock  troops  and  can 
he  directed  most  effectively  to  building 
up  any  territories  that  may  be  slow,  j 

“Our  quotas  set  for  1931  represent  a 
material  increase  in  volume  over  any! 
year  in  our  history.  And  we  expect  » 
make  them !” 


STARTS  AS  DAILY 

The  West  Point  (Miss.) 

Leader,  semi-weekly,  has  Iwgun 
tion  as  an  afternoon  daily  edited  hJ. 
Edgar  G.  Harris,  its  owner,  w'ho  alw; 
is  president  of  the  Tupelo  (Miss.) 
Nru’s.  Mr.  Harris  has  been  editor  ot, 
the  followimr  Mississippi  papers: 

Sun.  Vieksburq  Eveninq  j 

Greenwood  Enterprise.  Clarksdale  ^9' \ 
i.ster,  Hattieshurn  News.  Vicksb*f^\ 
Herald,  Laurel  Dailv  Leader,  and  tw; 
Plythesille  (.Ark.)  Courier-Nm’S. 

SOLD  REAL  ESTATE  PAGE 

Calling  attention  to  the  vast  growth^ 
New  York  real  estate  in  the  pas* 
years  since  the  short  strip  of  Broadway 
from  14th  to  .34th  Streets  was  first  i; 
luminaterl  by  electric  lights,  the 
fied  department  of  the  .Vrre 
Tribune  rccentlv  published  a  full 
of  cards  of  real  estate  brokers  who  ^ 
ready  to  participate  in  the  growth  t 
next  50  years  will  bring. 
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. .  in  Buffalo 


Business  is  Good! 


LJuffalo  is  the  heart  of  a  vast  natural  market  of  over  1 ,240,000 
people;  a  city  of  homes  that  spends  over  six  hundred  and  eighty  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  annually;  a  city  with  the  greatest  diversification  of 
industry  in  the  United  States;  a  city  rich  in  key  industries,  the  eighth 
largest  manufacturing  center  in  the  country;  a  city  with  a  civic  build¬ 
ing  program  involving  millions  of  dollars;  a  city  with  the  greatest  inland 
port  and  one  of  the  ten  greatest  ports  in  the  world;  the  second  largest 
railway  center  in  the  nation;  a  city  milling  more  flour  and  distributing 
more  grain  than  any  other  community  in  the  world;  a  city  which  manu¬ 
factured  over  fifteen  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  aeroplane  and  aero¬ 
plane  parts  in  1929;  twelfth  in  population,  yet  fourth  in  spendable 
income  per  capita  1 

Buffalo's  business  is  good.  The  prospective  trend  is  upward.  In  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1930  Buffalo's  manufacturing  and  industrial 
plants  operated  at  86%  of  capacity.  Retail  business  is  94%  of  high, 
and  labor  employment  is  listed  at  86%.  The  Buffalo  market  presents 
one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  national  advertisers  to  promote 
business. 


In  the  vast  Buffalo  trading  area  there  are  28 1 ,000  families.  Within 
this  retail  trading  area  the  Buffalo  News  circulation  is  in  excess  of 
183,000 — over  64%  coverage  of  this  wealthy  market  I 

There  are  130,243  families  in  Buffalo.  The  circulation  of  the  Buffalo 
News  in  Buffalo  is  120,335— over  92%  coverage  of  its  home-city  fam¬ 
ilies  1  More  than  nine  out  of  ten  Buffalo  families  read  the  Buffalo  News. 
.  .  .  This  is  the  nearest  to  complete  coverage  of  a  large  community  by 
any  one  newspaper  anywhere  I 
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SCIENCE  GATHERING  IN  CLEVELAND 
TREATED  AS  MAJOR  NEWS  EVENT 

Press  Associations  Filed  Thousands  of  Words  on  Lectures  and 
Demonstrations  as  Many  Papers  Gave  Story  Page  One 
Play — Cosmic  Rays  Vied  With  Other  News 

Critics  of  newspapers  who  charge  as  a  “top”  story  throughout  the  whole 
that  the  dailies  fill  their  columns  with  six  days,  although  the  convention  was 
trivialities  while  permitting  events  signifi-  to  cornpete  with  two  other  stories  of 
cant  in  the  progress  of  the  world  to  go  great  interest  to  Cleveland  readers 
unnoticed  would  have  found  themselves  President  Hoover’s  approval  of  the  four- 
effectively  silenced  last  week  had  they  trunk  rail  merger  and  the  defeat  of  a 
l)een  present  in  Cleveland  at  the  annual  proposed  huge  steel  merger  at  Youngs- 
convention  of  the  American  AssiKiation  town,  O.  ■  ,  ■  n  , 

for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Stories_  for  the  morning  Platn  Dealer 

They  would  have  found  the  nation's  were  written  hy  Lawrence  Hawkins, 

leading  wire  services  represented  at  all  Paul  L.  Kinstcin  and  Roehf  I^veland. 

sessions  by  star  men,  capable  of  under-  The  general  stories  for  the  Ci  eve  Ian  a 
standing  the  technical  discussions  and  in-  .Vert'i  were  written  by  \\  Dm- 

terpreting  them  to  the  lay  newspaper  woodie,  of  the  local  staff.  And  otiier 

readers.  writers  contributed  a  great  number  of 

And  they  also  would  have  found  staff  feature  stories, 
men  from  leading  dailies  in  metropolitan  covered  the  story  for 

centers  at  the  press  tables.  They  would  .  Cleveland  Press  I)avid  Dietz, 
have  seen  Cleveland  dailies  placing  Senpps-Howard  science  editor,  who  in- 
“streamers”  over  stories  about  cosmic  terpreted  the  more  technic^  papers  pre- 
ravs.  sented;  F.  H.  Sterbenz,  Press  foreign 

The  Associated  Press  alone  filed  from  covered^  sessions  concerned 

Cleveland  more  than  20,000  words  in  the  with  business  and  international  affairs, 
course  of  the  six-dav  convention,  the  and  Garland  Ashcraft,  who  covered  eco- 
Cleveland  A.  P.  bureau  reported.  "oni'.c  ^nd  sociological  sessions. 

“The  average  number  of  words  devoted  .  Cleveland  newspapers  carried  daily 
to  the  convention  each  dav  was  .f.-WO.”  it  >»  program  of  the  day  s  sessions 

was  said  at  the  A.  P.  bureau.  “Our  usually  under  a  two-co  umn  head,  and 
organization  put  more  material  on  the  stressed  the  fact  that  all  sessions  were 
wire  in  connection  with  the  scientific  con-  general  public, 

vention  than  it  has  filed  on  anv  one  The  Cleveland  newspapers  on  ucarly 
Cleveland  storv  since  the  Cleveland  the  convention  played  the 

Clinic  fire  and  exnlosion  of  Mav.  1929,  f^orj  on  Page  One,  often  with  streamer 
in  which  more  than  1.30  people  were  u^^s. 

killed”  ^ue  streamer  line,  hinds  Sun  huel 

The  Associated  Press  was  represented  sub-head- 

at  the  convention  by  Howard  W.  Rlakes-  Millikan  Tells  World  H(w  Cosmic 

lee,  the  organization’s  science  editor  .^orns  for  Old,  Puh- 

whose  headquarters  are  in  New  York;  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  illustrates  the 

F.  B.  Carlton,  a  writer  on  scientific  Popular  yet  scientifically  cor r^t  manner 
topics,  also  of  New  York,  and  Raymond  which  the  story  was  handled. 

A.  Bruner,  of  the  Cleveland  A.  P.  bureau. 

No  less  complete  was  the  coverage 
given  to  the  story  hy  the  United  Press 
which,  in  addition  to  stories  developed 
by  the  Cleveland  bureau  staff,  put  on 
the  wire  daily  articles  by  W^atson  Davis, 
writer  for  the  Scripps-Howard  Science 
Service,  who  came  from  Washington  to 
attend  the  sessions. 

The  United  Press  filed  an  average  of 
five  stories  daily  for  use  in  afternoon 
newspapers  and  one  story  for  morning 
newspapers,  the  last  usually  w'ith  a  fea¬ 
ture  angle. 

Two  feature  syndicates  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Cleveland — NEA  Service  and  the 
Central  Press  Association  were  on  the 
job  long  before  the  convention  actually 
opened.  The  syndicates  placed  personal¬ 
ity  mats  on  the  desks  of  client  editors 
before  the  sessions  began  in  order  that 
they  might  lie  used  to  illustrate  wire 
news.  The  NEA  assigned  Israel  Klein, 
its  science  editor,  to  cover  the  conven¬ 
tion  proper  and  carried  a  seven-column 
art  layout  on  unusual  convention  exhibits 
as  well  as  a  lengthy  forecast  story,  giv¬ 
ing  the  opinion  of  scientists  on  scientific 
developments  in  10.31. 

Universal  Service  was  represented  by 
a  special  correspondent.  Chandra  Lai. 

Newspapers  which  sent  staff  men  to  the 
convention  included  the  AVtc  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Nezv  York  Times.  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  Detroit  News. 

Cleveland  newspapers  assigned  leading 
reporters  to  the  convention  and  played  it 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Merle  CRONVELL.  well-known 

editor  and  writer,  formerly  editor 
of  the  American  Magazine,  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy  W.  Carman  of  New  York  City, 
and  Maplewof)d,  N.  J.,  were  married  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Jan.  1. 

Alyson  E.  Smith,  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner  reporter,  to  Mar¬ 
garet  Hansen  of  Ogden,  Dec.  24. 

Arthur  Greer  Hasse,  Jr.,  associated 
with  the  Outdoor  .Advertising  Company 
of  New  York,  to  Mary  Ethel  Elarnest,  of 
Buckhannon,  W.  Va.,  at  Elizabethtown, 
Tenn. 

Martin  lensen,  co-publisher  of  the 
J’entura  (Cal.)  Star,  to  Miss  Barbara 
Judah,  daughter  of  the  publisher  of  the 
.'^anta  Cruz  Nezos.  recently.  They  are 
honeym»K)ning  at  Hawaii. 

MAKES  HOUSE  AWARDS 

Awards  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican  in  its  annual  competition  for 
residence  architecture  were  announced 
this  week.  More  entrants  than  in  any 
I)revious  year  were  received.  First  and 
second  prizes  of  $200  and  $100  respec¬ 
tively  were  awarded  in  two  classes  of 
houses. 

STARTS  EVENING  PAPER 

El  Diario  dc  la  Marina.  Havana  daily, 
on  Jan.  8  started  publication  of  an  eve¬ 
ning  paper,  fnformacion. 


Leads  in  CITY  and  SUBURBAN  and  has  about  DOUBLE  the 
TOTAL  circulation  of  the  second  Charlotte  newspaper.  It  also 
leads  ALL  newspapers  in  the  two  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  in  circulation  and  volume  of  advertising  carried. 

MORE  THAN  48,000  DAILY— MORE  THAN  50,000 
SUNDAY 

(The  Observer  is  a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  —  the  last  audit  is  now  available  for  inspection.) 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Brea  (Cal.)  progress,  owned 

and  published  for  the  past  two  years 
by  G.  C.  Gordon,  has  been  sold  to  J. 

B.  Phillips  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

O.  \\'.  Chilton  has  purchased  the  inter¬ 
est  of  his  partner.  Judge  S.  E.  Juden,  in 
the  Candhcrsz’ifle  (Mo.)  Democrat 
Argus  and  on  Jan.  1  became  owner  and 
editor.  The  paper  was  established  in 
1921  when  the  Pemiscot  Argus  and  the 
Tzvice-a-lVeck  Democrat  were  consoli¬ 
dated. 

Charles  Toztm  (W.Va.)  Partners' 
Advocate,  weekly,  has  been  sold  by  R. 

C.  Rissler  to  John  S.  Alfriend,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Charles  Tozvn 
Spirit  of  Jefferson,  also  a  weekly.  Pub¬ 
lication  of  both  papers  will  continue 
from  different  plants. 

Marked  Tree  (Ark.)  Tribune  has 
been  .sold  by  T.  D.  Harris,  for  more 
than  20  years  its  editor  and  owner,  to 
Herbert  \\’.  Vogel,  composing  room 
foreman,  Forrest  City  (Ark.)  Times 
Herald. 

Morrill  (Kan.)  Weekly  Nezvs  re¬ 
cently  purchased  by  40  Morrill  mer¬ 
chants,  has  been  sold  to  J.  F.  Baugh¬ 
man  of  Falls  City,  Neb.  Mr.  Baugh¬ 
man  will  move  to  Morrill  to  take  charge 
of  the  plant. 

DROPS  SUNDAY  EDITION 

Effective  Jan.  1.  the  Fayettez'ille 
(Ark.)  Daily  Leader  suspended  its  Sun¬ 
day  morning  erlition  and  resumed  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  publication.  The  change 
was  made  when  Erwin  Funk,  formerly 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Rogers  (Ark.) 
Democrat  and  past  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  became  its 
editor. 

NETS  $600  FOR  CHARITY 

'I'he  Chicago  .Advertising  Council 
netted  $t<0()  at  its  record  Christmas 
party.  The  money  is  to  he  turned  over 
to  the  Off-the- Street-Club. 


NAVY  ASKS  WHY  BAND 
IS  “SPONSORED” 

Lt.-Com.  Fields  Says  Columbia  Hu 

Been  Asked  for  Explanation  of 
Alleged  Agreement — Letter 
to  Editor  &  Publisher 

Following  publication  recently  in 
Editor  &  Pciilishkr  of  a  letter  from 
\V.  G.  Wilkes,  co-publisher  of  the 
Piloxi-Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald, 
calling  attention  to  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Navy  Band  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses  over  the  radio,  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  has  been  asked  by  navy 
authorities  to  give  an  explanation  of  this 
action. 

In  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  W’ilkes 
from  R.  S.  Field,  lieutenant  commander, 
U.  S.  Navy,  aide  to  the  commandant,  he 
was  informed  the  broadcasting  of  the 
band  music  was  permitted  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  it  was  not  to  be  used 
for  advertising  purp(>ses.  Lieutenant- 
commander  Field’s  letter  read  as  follows; 

“Your  letter  to  Editor  &  Piblishes 
has  come  to  the  attention  of  this  office 
which  has  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
Band.  The  band  is  put  on  the  air  with 
the  distinct  understanding  that  its  broad¬ 
casts  will  not  be  used  in  any  way,  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  advertising  purposes. 
The  Columbia  Broadcasting  Company 
has  been  asked  for  a  statement  concern¬ 
ing  this  alleged  abuse  referred  to  in  your 
letter.” 

The  band  is  sent  over  the  air  through 
the  courtesy  of  Crosley  Radio  dealers, 
according  to  announcements,  Mr.  W’ilkes 
said  in  his  letter. 

STARTS  NIGHT  ENGRAVING 

The  Denver  Post  added  a  complete 
night  engraving  force,  Jan.  1.  Enlarg- 
ment  of  the  engraving  facilities  of  the 
paper  did  not  affect  the  size  of  the  day 
engraving  department  staff  in  any  way, 
acording  to  William  Eaders,  engraving 
sujierintendent. 
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Hail^  Oeorge  A.  Citizen! 

When  Gabriel’s  trump  blares  finis,  someone  somewhere  will  be  interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  explaining  that  he  is  using  this  newspaper  in  preference  to  that  because 
.  we  want  to  reach  the  better  class.” 

If  all  the  advertisers  with  the  better-class  complex  had  to  split  the  business  of  that 
class  between  them  and  do  without  all  else,  what  a  break  it  would  be  for  those  with  no 
delusions  of  grandeur!  For  whatever  they  might  wish  could  be  the  case,  nine  adver¬ 
tisers  in  ten  must  in  all  honesty  confess  that  old  George  Average  Citizen  is  the  bov 
who  pays  their  rent.  George,  however  questionable  may  be  his  taste  in  neckties,  is 

the  real  architect  of  big  business - no  one  ever  built  a  mile-long  factory  by  selling 

breakfast  food  to  a  select  group  of  Gold  Coast  families. 
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George  and  his  ilk  comprise  about  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  circulation  of  any  news¬ 
paper  which  can  discuss  coverage  without  blushing.  As  the  Chicago  Evening  American 
can.  for  instance,  by  virtue  of  outstanding  and  long-established  circulation  leadership 
in  its  field. 


And  not  only  has  the  Chicago  Evening  American  this  leadership,  hut  it  knows  and  can 
I  prove  more  about  the  character  and  buying  power  of  its  readers  than  can  any  contem¬ 

porary — ask  the  Chicago  Evening  American  representative  to  show  you  “The  Buying 
1  Power  of  Chicago,”  an  analysis  unapproached  in  significance  by  anything  you  have 

I  yet  seen. 


CHICAGO  EVEIXIXG 

AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper  now  in  its  TENTH  YEAR  of  circulation  leadership 
in  Chicago’s  evening  field 

National  Representatives:  RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 


Pacific  Coast  Representatives:  H.  H.  CONGER  COMPANY 


/ 
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Circulation 

PROGRAM  READY  FOR 
NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP 

Circulators  to  Discuss  Reader  Insur¬ 
ance,  Carrier  Bojrs'  Pilgrimage  and 
Expense  Cutting  in  15th  Annual 

Meeting  at  Boston,  Jan.  21—22 

The  problem  oi  cutting  expenses  with¬ 
out  damage  to  circulation,  the  value  of 
reader  insurance,  classification  of  hotel 
copies  and  the  merits  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times- Herald  annual  newsboys’ 
pilgrimage  will  be  on  the  long  and  in¬ 
teresting  list  of  topics  prepared  for  the 
15th  annual  convention  of  the  New 
England  Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  Parker  House,  Boston,  Jan. 
21-22. 

The  meeting,  presided  over  by  Ralph 
E.  Cray,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald,  Express 
and  Telegram,  will  be  conducted  in  round 
table  sessions.  The  reading  of  prepared 
papers  will  be  followed  by  discussions 
from  the  floor. 

The  program  topics  listed  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  are :  Premium  orders — ^how  can 
they  be  checked  on  a  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  combination? 

Checking  cc^ies  for  local  advertisers 
— is  it  possible  to  limit  them  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  number? 

What  methods  are  practical  to  cut 
down  turnover  to  a  minimum  level? 

What  relationship  does  turnover  bear 
to  increased  circulation? 

What  may  be  done  to  prevent  circulars 
being  inserted  in  newspapers  without 
permission  of  the  publisher? 

What  features  of  the  newspaper  add 
circulation,  hold  circulation,  or  fre¬ 
quently  kill  circulation? 

How  can  expenses  be  cut  without 
hurting  circulation? 

What  is  the  best  plan  to  make  drivers 
of  office-owned  trucks  keep  repairs  and 
damages  to  a  minimum? 

What  are  the  best  editorial  features 
for  morning  and  evening  papers? 

Reader  insurance — what’s  the  verdict 
after  years  of  experience? 

Hotel  copies — should  they  be  included 
in  “total  net  paid”  in  A.  R.  C.  report. 

Washington  Times-Herald  annual 
pilgrimage — advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages? 

Carrier*  Distribute  Calendar* 

A  Christmas  greeting  to  subscribers 
was  recently  given  by  carrier  boys  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  ObserTcr  in  the 
form  of  a  decorative  calendar.  A  pic¬ 
ture,  taking  up  most  of  the  calendar, 
showed  a  carrier  boy  delivering  his 
papers,  and  in  one  corner  were  inset 
photographs  of  Senator  .\rthur  Capper, 
Senator  Hiram  Bingham,  Cyrus  11.  K. 
Curtis.  Ambassador  Walter  E.  Edge 
and  William  W’rigley  under  the  cap¬ 
tion,  “Successful  men  who  began  their 
careers  as  newspaper  boys.”  The  title 
of  the  picture  was  “His  Guiding 
Beacon.”  The  idea  was  sponsored  by 
M.  H.  Brandon,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Observer. 

Geneva  Boy*  Meet  Hoover 

Eight  new'sboys,  winners  in  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  contest  conducted  by  the  Geneva 
Times,  spent  four  days  recently  in 
Washington  as  guests  of  the  newspaper, 
during  which  time  they  visited  the  White 
House  and  were  photographed  with 
President  Hoover,  "rhe  contest  winners 
were  accompanied  by  Cieorge  B.  Wil¬ 
liams,  business  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  Mrs.  Williams,  and  James 
Christianson,  circulation  manager,  who 
conducted  the  contest. 

123  New*boy*  Entertained 

Newsboys  of  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  were  the 
guests  of  Anthony  Ixwis,  Bethlehem 
representative  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin;  Samuel  A.  Kauffman,  of 
the  Bethlehem  News  Agency,  and 
Sampel  L.  Wilson,  of  the  Lehigh  News 
Agency  of  Bethlehem,  at  a  theatre  per¬ 
formance  recently.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-three  newsboys  were  entertained. 


PRISONER  ^SKS  FOR  COPY 
PAPER  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

COPY  paper  was  requested  as  a 
Christmas  present  in  a  letter 
received  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  a  few  days  before  the  re¬ 
cent  holiday.  This  unique  request 
came  from  an  old  copyreader  who 
had  spent  2.5  years  of  his  life  in 
Uanneinora,  New  York  prison.  At 
present  an  inmate  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Hospital  at  Welfare  Island, 
he  luxuriated  in  the  feel  of  the 
bundle  of  copy  paper  and  soft 
pencils  brought  to  him  by  a  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 

“What  do  you  think  of  this  for 
a  head?”  he  asked,  and  held  up  a 
piece  of  copy  paper  on  which  was 
written: 

“Paper,  Pencils  Give  Copy 
Reader  a  Merry  Christmas” 


Golf  Contest  For  Newsboy* 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  Business 
Hoy’s  Club  recently  participated  in  a 
miniature  golf  tournament  to  determine 
the  champion  Chicago  newsboy  minia¬ 
ture  golfer.  The  play  was  at  three  in¬ 
door  golf  courses  in  the  city.  The  club 
numbers  almost  1,000  and  the  boys 
assembled  at  the  Daily  News  club  at 
9  a.  m.  each  day  to  be  transported  to 
the  “battle  ground.” 

Carrier*  Entertained 

Twenty  carrier  boys  of  the  Staunton 
(Va.)  News-Leader  were  guests  of  the 
new’spaper  recently  at  a  Christmas 
dinner.  Priizes  were  awarded  for 
meritorious  service  and  a  feature  of  the 
evening  was  a  blindfold  boxing  bout. 
George  H.  Powell,  circulation  manager, 
was  in  charge  of  the  affair. 

New  Year’s  Party 

Nearly  1,000  Boston  newsboys 
gathered  at  the  Harry  E.  Burroughs 
Foundation  in  Boston  at  their  third  an¬ 
nual  New  Year’s  Eve  party.  Among 
the  guest's  were  Harry  E.  Burroughs, 
founder,  J.  A.  Connolly,  director,  and 
Albert  H.  Davis,  former  executive  sec¬ 
retary. 

Entertain*  Newsboy* 

Newsboys  of  the  El  Dorado  (Ark.) 
Daily  Ncivs  and  Evening  Times  were 
entertained  Jan.  1  by  its  circulation  de¬ 
partment  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  cafeteria. 
John  Vogel  was  in  charge  and  the 
guests  included  both  carriers  and  street 
sales  boys. 

Entertain*  Circulator* 

District  managers  and  office  employes 
of  the  city  circulation  department  of 
the  Dem’cr  Post  recently  were  guests 
at  a  banquet  given  by  Jake  Sobule,  city 
circulation  manager  and  his  assistant, 
Abraham  Benjamin. 

Carrier  Staff  Entertained 

The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat 
was  host  Dec.  23  to  its  city  carrier 
staff  at  the  Hotel  LaFayette  at  its  an¬ 
nual  banquet'.  A  moving  picture  and 
other  entertainment  were  provided. 

C.  F.  Heard  Vi*it*  Norfolk 

C.  F.  Heard,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Charlottcs7’ille  (Va.)  Daily  Progress, 
spent  the  holidays  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  with 
friends.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch. 

Join*  Connecticut  Daily 

William  H.  Co<iper  has  joined  the 
circulation  department  of  the  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Record. 

Chri*tma*  Tree  For  Carrier* 

The  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Daily  Tribune 
was  host  the  night  of  Dec.  23  at  a 
Christmas  tree  for  its  staff  of  carriers. 

Carrier*  at  Party 

The  Salt  Lake  Telegram  was  host  to 
its  carriers  and  other  children  on  Christ¬ 
mas  at  a  big  theatre  party. 


CHANGES  IN  CAPPER  GROUP 

Marco  Morrow,  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Capper  Publications,  Topeka,  Kan., 
has  announced  several  changes  of  per¬ 
sonnel.  W.  M.  Temple,  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  for  The  Household  Maga¬ 
zine  with  offices  in  Omaha,  has  become 
advertising  manager  of  Capper’s 
Weekly.  L.  R.  Booth  of  the  advertising 
department  of  Capper's  Wekly  becomes 
an  assistant  to  Mr.  Morrow.  Phil  D. 
Walker,  formerly  with  the  New  York 
office  for  the  Capper  publications,  will 
take  over  Mr.  Temple’s  work  as  adver¬ 
tising  representative  of  The  Household 
Magazine.  Mr.  Walker’s  headquarters 
will  be  in  Topeka. 

“Laughing  Gallery”  Conte*t  End* 

Walter  D.  Corning,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Miller  and  Hart,  Inc.,  packers, 
was  awarded  second  prize  of  $100  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  “Laughing  Gallery” 
contest.  First  prize,  $250  went  to  John 
Cieorge  Randolph,  19-year-old  boy  and  a 
second  prize  was  also  awarded  to  Mollie 
Kane,  an  instructress  in  English.  The 
contest  consisted  of  identifying  various 
movie  stars  whose  pictures  appeared  in 
great  distortion. 

Three  Partie*  For  Carrier* 

Newsboys  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  were 
royally  entertained  at  three  gala  occa¬ 
sions  during  the  holidays.  On  Christmas 
Eve,  they  were  the  guests  at  a  party 
sponsored  by  the  Interfraternity  Council 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  The 
following  Saturday  morning  they  at¬ 
tended  a  special  showing  of  “Frontier 
Days,”  at  one  of  the  local  theaters.  That 
same  evening  they  attended  a  banquet. 

10,000  Submitted  Resolution* 

The  winning  resolution  in  the  Chicago 
Herald  &  Examiner  New  Year  Resolu¬ 
tion  contest  was  printed  across  the  top 
of  the  first  page  of  the  Sunday  Examiner, 
Jan.  4.  “Active  Citizenship”  was  the 
keynote.  Ten  thousand  resolutions  were 
submitted. 


PLANE  SPEEDS  N. Y.  TIMES  I 
SOUTHERN  DELIVERY  I 

Full  Day  Saved  on  Service  to  Havam  I 

and  Corresponding  Saving*  Made  I 
on  Deliveries  in  Five  State*  H 
by  Air-Rail  Hook-Up  I 

Savings  of  one  day  on  delivery  I 
Havana,  Cuba  and  1 1  hours  to  r 
Fla.  were  realized  by  the  New  York  I 
Times  when  air-mail  delivery  to  those  * 
points  and  other  cities  in  five  southern  L 
states  was  started  Jan.  5.  Starting  just  I 
after  midnight  Monday  morning  papers  L 
were  in  Miami  at  6.30  A.  M.  Tuesday  * 
and  in  Havana  at  6.30  P.  M.  By  the 
all  rail  route  formerly  used  papers  would 
not  have  arrived  at  these  points  until 
5.25  P.  M.  Monday  and  6.30  P.  M.  Wed¬ 
nesday,  respectively. 

The  papers  are  picked  up  each  morn¬ 
ing  by  a  plane  of  the  New  York,  PhiU- 
delphia  and  Washington  Airways  at 
Newark  Metropolitan  Airport  and  Hoot 
to  Washington.  There  the  plane  makes 
connections  with  the  Havana  Special  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  which  carries 
them  the  rest  of  the  trip. 

Bundles  are  dropped  at  Richmond,  Va, 
Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  Florence  and  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Miami  and  Key  West,  Fla.  Con¬ 
nections  are  made  for  Orlando,  Tampa 
and  St  Petersburg.  The  time  saved  b^ 
tween  New  York  and  these  points  ranges 
from  three  to  11  hours.  The  air-rail 
delivery  has  been  made  a  regular  service. 

“COURTESY  CONTEST”  ON 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has 
started  its  fifth  annual  campaign  to 
recognize  outstanding  courtesy  and 
heroism  on  the  part  of  motorists.  The 
Courtesy  Editor  has  invited  readers  to 
report  instances  of  courtesy  and  bravery, 
and  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  several 
classes.  The  Cleveland  traffic  com¬ 
missioner  and  the  leading  traffic  judge 
will  serve  on  the  board  of  awards. 


I'orn'erninit  the  Ledger  Syndieate'M  aequiNitionof 

^^MODISH  MITZI” 

the  daily  Fashion  Strip 

Dorothy  Dix  says: 


X  vsnt  to  eongrotulato  jrou  for  boTing  aequlrtd 
WDI8B  nnx  for  tho  Lodgor  STsdleott.  To  ajr  aiod  it  la  tbo  aoat  appoaXlng 
and  uaoful  of  all  of  tha  faahloo  artlelaa.  t  novar  fall  to  look  It  oaar  and» 
batng  a  buaj  aooan  with  sot  aueb  tiaa  to  apara  on  faablOD,  X  Invariably  eonault 
It  to  aaa  abat  la  aaart  bafora  picking  oot  a  nav  draaa,  or  bat,  or  bag. 

Aaetbar  advantaga  that  It  baa  la  that  It  doaan't 
tall  ua  abat  tha  Parlalaa  ladlaa  ara  vaarlng,  but  abat  va  can  gat  in  our  own 
abopa,  and  tbat'a  a  voadarful  balp,  for  abat  good  doaa  It  do  ua  to  tall  ua 
of  aooathlng  that  nakaa  our  voutba  aatar,  but  wbleb  va  cannot  find  ot  hooa. 

*X  undaratand  that  tha  clavar  young  ladlaa 
who  craatad  II0DZ88  KITZX  alwaya  earafully  chock  up  what  la  being  dlatrlbutad 
by  tha  nanufaeturara  and  aholaaalara,  ao  that  thay  alwaya  bava  thalr  faatura 
aynehronlaad  with  tha  ratallara*  output. 

■oraovar  tha  drawing  on  thla  faatura  la  auparb 
and  tha  llttla  aarlal  atory  that  glvaa  continuity  to  tha  daacrlptlva  nattar 
axarta  Juat  enough  auapanaa  to  naka  ua  all  want  to  know  what  Utal  vlll  do 
next  day. 


Toura  atnearaly, 


and 

santplet 


LEDGER  SYNDICATE -Philadelphia 
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Oklahoma  City  Grocers 

prefer 

THE  Oklahoma  News 


Media  Records  lineage  reports  for  Nov¬ 
ember  1930  for  retail  grocery  advertising 
show  a  clear  preference  on  the  part  of 
Oklahoma  City  grocers  for  the  News: 

Oklahoma  News  (E) .  49,071 

Oklahoma  Times  (E) .  20,826 

Oklahoman  (M) .  45,393 

During  this  period,  the  News  was  the  only 
Oklahoma  City  daily  newspaper  to  register 
a  gain  in  total  national  (general)  advertis¬ 
ing. 


The  Oklahoma  News 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 


S  C  R  I  P  P  S  .  II  O  W  A  R  D 
N  E  S  P  A  P  E  R  S 


230  PARK  AVENUE.  N.Y.C 


•  HAN  rnA!>i(;iKi:<>  •  1.0*  tNURLKii  •  n 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS-.-OF  THE  AUDIT 


BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


MEDIA  R  E  C  O  R  D  S  .  I  N  C. 
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EXPANSION  OF  “TALKIES”  GIVES  NEW 
IMPETUS  TO  ADVERTISING  FILM 


Producers  Can  Guarantee  Showing  on  Wide  Scale  Because  High 
Cost  of  Sound  Elquipment  Has  Eliminated  “Little  Fellow” — 

75  Advertising  Contracts  Said  to  Have  Been  Signed 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washincton  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  Jan.  8.— The 
industrial  or  advertising  motion  pic¬ 
ture — for  years  an  alluring  mirage  that 
turned  out  to  be  a  rock  on  which  scores 
of  ambitious  enterprises  foundered — is 
riding  more  prosperous  seas  as  a  result 
of  the  advent  of  the  “talkies,”  and  has 
become  more  of  a  competitor  for  its 
share  of  tlie  national  advertising  dollar. 

This  results  not  from  the  entertainment 
or  educational  values  of  the  sound  pic¬ 
tures,  whatever  tliey  may  be,  but  from 
the  radically  different  internal  set-up  of 
the  film  industry  since  the  “audibles” 
practically  drove  the  old-fashioned  “gal¬ 
loping  tintypes”  from  the  theatrical  field. 

When  the  public  was  satisfied  with 
silent  films  the  producers  of  advertising 
pictures  were  distinct  from  the  theatrical 
producers.  About  all  tliat  was  required 
to  get  into  the  business  was  a  camera, 
and  sometimes  a  megaphone.  But  these 
lilms  made  little  headway  in  the  general 
advertising  field  because  the  theaters  in 
general  were  closed  to  them. 

But  the  sound  picture  processes  and 
equipment  are  controlled  by  l>ig  corixira- 
tions,  which  issue  licenses  for  the  use  of 
the  patents.  These  licen.ses  cost  real 
money,  and  in  addition  the  equipment 
necessary  in  the  business  is  far  and  away 
more  expensive  than  the  old-style  ap¬ 
paratus.  The  immediate  result  here  is 
that  the  little  fellows  are  frozen  out.  A 
more  important  fact,  however,  is  that  tlie 
controllers  of  the  sound-iticture  patents, 
or  the  concerns  that  have  iMiught  th<' 
right  to  u.se  the  e<iuipment.  are  large 
concerns  that  have  a  direct  tie-up  witli 
chains  of  theaters. 

Through  this  tie-up  the  big  producers 
can  guarantee  theatrical  slu)wings  for 
advertising  films,  and  this  is  the 
sales  argument  that  is  reported  recenth 
to  have  brought  7.s  contracts,  witli  an 
average  consideration  of  more  than 
$10, (MX),  to  one  large  New  York  pro¬ 
ducer.  This  prcKluciT.  like  some  of  his 
competitors,  has  organized  an  industrial 
department  for  his  organization,  which 
was  primarily  theatrical,  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  units  have  the  use  of  the  studios, 
lalwratories,  sound  eciuipment  and  actors 
of  the  theatrical  department. 

Two  types  of  advertising  films  are  be¬ 
ing  made :  First,  one  in  which  the  ad¬ 
vertising  is  fairlv  direct,  with  the 
advertised  commodity  well  displayed  or 
indicated  throughout  the  film,  hut  sugared 
over  with  drama  that  is  more  or  less 
entertaining ;  second,  the  “sponsored” 
film,  in  which  the  film  nroducers  have 
taken  a  lead  from  the  radio  broadcasters, 
and  present  30  minutes  or  so  of  appar¬ 
ently  pure  entertainment,  with  the  con¬ 
cern  that  paid  the  hill  getting  its 
recognition  and  its  moment  liefore  the 
puhlic  only  in  the  introductory  titles. 

Special  Editions 
Industrial  Sections 
Business  Review  Pages 

Campaigns  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  us  today  in 

New'  York.  Chicago.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Detroit.  Boston,  St. 

Louis  and  other  cities. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the 
additional  lineage  we  arc 
securing  for  them  through 
the  Special  Advertising  Cam¬ 
paigns,  without  interfering 
with  their  regular  .Adver¬ 
tisers  or  Prospects. 


John  B.  Gallagher  Co., 
45  West  4Sth  Street 
New  York  City 


.Already  there  are  symptoms  of  protest 
at  the  inclusion  of  advertising  films  in 
theatrical  programs.  Newspaper  critics 
in  several  places  have  spoken  out  against 
the  growing  practice.  They  take  the 
stand  that  the  theater-going  puhlic  shoukl 
not  he  required  to  pay  admission  and  then 
l>e  forced  to  sit  through  the  showing  of 
films  that  were  made  for  purptises  other 
than  entertainment.  But  the  public  is 
not  only  forced  to  sit  through  the  films, 
hut  is  ffirced  to  IfKik  at  them.  That  is 
one  of  the  arguments  of  the  producers. 
'I'he  theater  patron  has  no  choice  other 
than  the  brilliant  screen  in  the  darkened 
>urrouiidings.  and  he  cannot  turn  from 
advertising  to  something  else,  as  he  is 
able  to  do  with  a  newspaper. 

The  most  effective  protest,  of  course, 
would  come  from  the  theater  patrons 
themselves  if  they  refused  to  pay  for 
the  iirivilege  of  seeing  programs  contain¬ 
ing  advertising  films.  But  the  advertis¬ 
ing  films  are  never  announced  as  such 
i’l  advance.  And  it  is  stated  that  the 
nroducers  have  to  Ik-  given  credit,  in  a 
iiumhiT  of  instances,  for  combining  high 
entertainment  value  with  the  advertising. 

One  of  the  concerns  operating  natifin- 
allv  in  promoting  this  business  is  out 
with  an  elaborate  brochure  in  which  it 
offers  flistribiition  through  more  than 
.s.fMM)  theaters,  with  a  weekly  attendance 
claimed  to  be  above  1  .S.ffOO.OOn,  and  it 
s->vs  that  pictures  can  be  displayed  in 
all  or  a  part  of  this  chain  at  a  cost  to 
the  advertiser  of  approximately  $.)  i>er 
1.000  attendance. 

The  L'.  S.  Denartment  of  rommerce 
’■•'s  inst  undertaken  a  special  survey  to 
determine  to  what  extent  the  “movies” 
t  Ikative  and  dumb — are  being  used  fur 
advertising  and  other  business  purposes 

HOLDS  OPEN  HOUSE 

Porter  Corporation,  Boston,  held  ojien 
house  in  their  new  offices  on  the  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh  floors  at  80  Broad 
Street  recently. 

THE  HIGHEST 
NET  AVERAGE 

'pressroom 

PRODUCTION 

is  that  recorded  by 

DUPLEX 

SUPER-DUTY 
UNIT  PRESSES 


Our  customers 

wHte  our  ads 

SAVANNAH  (Ga.)  PRESS 

says  — 

i  “Our  DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY 
INTERCHANGEABLE  UNIT 
I  PRESS  i«  a  beatdiftd  and 
smooth-running  piece  of 
machinery/’ 


PINCHOrS  ELECTION  RUINS 
NEWS  MEN’S  SUNDAYS 
ARRISBLRG,  Pa.,  newspaper 
men  are  preparing  to  work 
many  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
future,  (iifford  Pinehot.  who  will 
he  inducted  as  (Governor  Jan.  20, 
ha>  a  fashion  of  calling  the  news¬ 
paper  men  together  to  release 
stories  Sunday  afternoon,  obvi¬ 
ously  on  the  theory  that  space 
breaks  are  better  in  the  .Monday 
morning  papers. 


NEWSPRINT  RATE  DENIED 


32  Cents  From  Glens  Falls  to  Atlantic 
City  “Not  Unreasonable” 

(Special  to  Euitor  &  Puulisher) 
Washington,  Jan.  8. — Holding  that  a 
freight  rate  of  32  cents  per  100  pounds 
on  newsprint  paper  from  Glens  Falls, 
.V.  Y.,  to  .Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  is  not 
unreasonable,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  dismissed  a  complaint 
brought  against  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
and  other  railroads  by  the  Press  Union 
Publishing  Co.,  of.  .Atlantic  City. 

The  Press  Unifui  sought  a  rate  of  28..^ 
cents  and  asked  reparation  to  that  basis 
on  past  shipments.  The  commission  said 
the  newspaper’s  allegation  of  unreason¬ 
ableness  was  mit  supported  by  evidence 
of  Comparative  loadings  and  values. 


MAKE  RADIO  REQUESTS 

Three  news()aper-oiK'rated  radio  stations 
made  requests  to  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  for  changes  last  week. 
The  requests  were  made  by  the  CJii- 
fiifio  Tribunr,  the  Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.  1 
Reporter,  and  the  Portland  OrCf/onian. 

SAW  ACCOUNT  TO  TYSON 

O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co..  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  apjKiinted  by  Clemson  Bros., 
Inc.,  Middletown,  N.  Y..  to  handle  its 
advertising  of  special  saws. 


RADIO  POWER  INCREASED 

Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald  May  Op. 
erate  on  100  Watts  Now 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pubusher) 

W.\shix(;t()N,  Jan.  8. — The  Federal 
Radio  Commission  has  given  the  Ertt 
(Pa..) Dispatch  Herald,  operator  of  sta¬ 
tion  WF'DH,  a  license  to  operate  with 
1(K)  rather  than  30  watts  of  power.  The 
station  uses  the  1420-kilocycle  frequency 
unlimited  time. 

.At  the  same  time  Paul  Dillard  and 
h'noch  Brown,  jr.,  receivers  for  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appn! 
were  granted  temporary  authority  to 
operate  the  newspaj^r’s  station  VVMC 
pending  formal  application  filed  throujli 
the  suj^rvisor  at  Atlanta. 

Originally,  the  commission  ruled  that 
the  receivers  would  have  to  surrender  the 
station  license  since  it  is  policy  to  recap¬ 
ture  licenses  in  the  event  the  operator 
meets  with  financial  difficulties  of  anv 
kind. 


TOLD  STORY  IN  VERSE 

Two  “knights  of  the  road”  drifted 
into  the  jail  at  Corning,  N.  Y.,  Chris: 
mas  Eve.  and  asked  for  a  place  to  sleep 
which  they  were  cheerfully  given— to¬ 
gether  with  a  dinner  the  next  day.  This 
situation  .so  inspired  Richard  Manning 
and  Ben  Wickersham,  reporters  for  the 
Corning  Leader,  that  they  wrote  their 
story  in  verse,  which  was  “played"  the 
next'  ilay  hy  the  paper  two  columns  wide. 


ADVERTISING  ATTACKED 

'I'he  Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau 
has  appealed  to  newspaper  publishers  to 
reject  copy  of  the  Hirsch  Clothing  Com¬ 
pany  which  advertises  “hand  tailored" 
suits  at  $20  to  $35.  This  action  was 
taken  when  the  bureau  was  unable  to  get 
co-operation  from  the  clothing  firm.  In¬ 
vestigation  disclosed  that  insufficient 
hand  work  was  done  to  merit  "hand 
tailored”  claims. 
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THE  CERTIFIED  POLICY 

for  your  protection 
*** 

UNIFORMITY 
of  thickness  and  size 
**♦ 

ONE  (QUALITY 
Only  the  best  we  can  make 

*** 

ONE  PRICE 

to  all  without  discrimination  or  favor 

We  treat  every  customer  fairly  and  squarely  alike.  No 
publisher  can  ever  have  any  misgivings  that  he  Is  paying 
any  more  (nor  paying  any  less)  for  mats  doing  the  same 
or  similar  work. 

Certifieds  ARE  being  used  day  in  and  day  out  In  Auto¬ 
matic,  Autoplate,  Duplex,  Goss,  Hoe  and  Scott  casting 
boxes.  We  respectfully  suggest  that  you  try  some  Cer¬ 
tifieds  In  your  plant,  under  your  own  working  conditions, 
and  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

Forget  price!  Use  quality  at  the  right  pricel  It  peys! 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Modison  Avenue  ^ New  York,  N.V 
For  dependable  sfereofyplng  use  Certified  Dry 

MAOe  INTWe  UX.A. 
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ACME 

The  World’s  Greatest  Picture  Combination 


Combining  the  resources  of  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Photos  and  Acme 
Newspictures,  New  York  Daily 
News,  Chicago  Tribune  and  world¬ 
wide  coverage  of  United  Press 
Associations. 

Fast  mail  print  or  mat  picture 
coverage  daily. 

Full  page  picture  mat  daily.  Special 
roto  service  mailed  3  times  a  week. 


Acme  Newspictures,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ST.  LOUIS  STORE  EXECUTIVE  PRAISES 
POWER  OF  NEWSPAPER  SPACE 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Vice-President  Advises  Spending  Money 
for  Intelligently  Planned  Advertising — Says  Good  Copy 
“Does  Pull  and  Always  Will  Pull” 

By  ARTHUR  B.  BAER 

Vice-President,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Department  Store,  St.  Louis 

Before  we  discuss  newspai)er  adver-  tising  is  an  important  consideration,  for 
tising,  or  any  other  kind  of  advertis-  it  supplies  a  background  necessary  for 
ing,  let  us  define  the  word  itself.  Web-  profitable  selling,  one  without  which  ad- 
ster  gives  it  in  this  manner :  “To  make  vertisng  for  direct  returns  cannot  produce 
known  by  public  notice.”  You  see,  he  profitably.  Frequently  one  hears  ex¬ 
makes  no  mention  of  miracles ;  he  does  asperated  merchants  talk  in  this  manner : 
not  claim  or  suggest  that  it  will  serve  as  “1  ran  a  sale,  the  merchandise  was  at- 
a  substitute  for  good  merchandising  or  tractive,  the  prices  were  considerably 
management.  Accept  this  fact,  and  you  lower  than  those  prevailing  el.sewhere; 
are  ready  to  evaluate  its  influence  on  re-  my  advertising  was  powerful  and  attrac- 
taihng,  and  then  discriminate  between  ad-  tive,  and  yet,  the  sale  failed.  Can  you 
vertising  and  Goon  advertising,  and  tell  me  what  was  wrong?” 
you  must,  as  does  Stix.  Baer  &  Fuller,  .Xssuming  that  everything  such  a 
recognize  it  as  one  of  the  most  potent  merchant  says  is  so,  I  can  well  imagine 
and  constructive  forces  at  the  retailers’  the  reason.  His  .store  or  department  was 
command.  prf)bably  un-popularized.  If  his  service 

While  all  forms  of  advertising  and  and  values  were  always  as  good  as  those 
sales  promotion  are  important,  the  news-  in  the  sale,  and  if  he  had  publicized  the 
paper  is  the  very  hackgrouiKl  of  a  de-  facts  sufficiently,  the  condition  he 
partment  store’s  publicity  structure.  Its  describes  could  not  exist, 
mass  appeal  publicizes  merchandise  and  From  this,  we  can  see  the  fallacy  of 
.service  on  a  scale  that  makes  i)ossible  the  the  complaint  that  “advertising  does  not 
development  of  such  great  retail  institu-  pull.”  When  advertising  docs  not  pull, 
tions  as  we  see  in  large  cities  throughout  it  is  always  well  to  determine  the  under- 
the  country.  Retail  newspaper  advertis-  lying  reasons.  More  often  than  not.  we 
ing  is  chiefly  concerned  with  diverting  will  find  that  the  failure  is  due  to  some- 
buying  trends  to  a  particular  store.  The  thing  other  than  the  particular  advertis- 
retailer  must  consider  himself  as  a  dis-  ing  in  question.  With  the  right  insti- 
tributor  and  his  purpose  is  to  influence  tutional  background,  advertising  has 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  people  in  pulled,  does  pull,  and  always  will  pull, 
his  trading  area  to  get  the  habit  of  buy-  The  main  thing  to  consider  is  how,  when 
ing  at  his  store.  To  accomplish  this  dc-  and  where  to  u.se  advertising.  Stop  and 
spite  natural  sales  resistance  and  local  realize  that  every  line,  every  printed  word 
competition,  a  deep  and  intelligent  in  an  advertisement  costs  hard-earned 
strategy  in  the  use  of  newspaper  adver-  cash.  In  every  instance,  satisfy  yourself 
tising  is  essential.  While  advertising  that  you  have  a  message  worthy  of  the 
men  may  make  many  fine  distinctions,  cost ;  otherwise  save  your  money.  But 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity  let  us  consider  more  to  the  point  is  the  advice  to  spend 
the  two  major  types  of  appeal  every  store  your  money  for  intelligently  planned  and 
rnust  make,  namely,  in.stitutional  and  prepared  advertising.  'The  quality  will 
direct-return  advertising.  regulate  the  quantity  for  the  results  from 

Institutional  advertising  is  a  phase  of  such  advertising  are  inevitable  and  the 
publicity  that  is  well  worth  careful  study  increase  in  profitable  volume  will  develop 
We  all  know  how  to  buy  and  sell  shoes  corresponding  increase  in  advertising 
and  ships  and  sealing  wax.  specifically,  power.  In  line  with  this  thought,  it 
hut  even  more  essential  is  the  knowledge  might  well  he  .said  that  the  progress  of 
of  how  to  sell  a  store  in  its  entirety,  every  successful  retail  institution  may  be 
so  that  a  store  may,  in  turn,  buv  and  sell  read  from  the  record  of  its  advertising 
more  shoes  and  ships  and  sealing  wax.  activities. 

Institutional  advertising  is  designed  for  - 


this  purpose ;  it  must  influence  thousands 
of  customers  to  prefer  the  store  it  ex- 


WRITERS’  PLAY  PRODUCED 

“Let’s  Pretend”  a  comedy  by  Wayne 


plo.  s.  It  (Iramat.zes  the  general  ad-  vVeishaar.  .Vctc/  York  Herald  Tribune 
vantages  and  convemences  that  exist  reporter,  and  Priscilla  Wavne,  contrib- 

‘^^itor  of  the  Fawcett  Publica- 

1  T-'  V’f V  will  be  presented  for  a  week  he- 

mendous  sales  volume  lieaut.ful  build-  ‘jq  ^  Bainbridge 

mgs  and  fixtures,  v^alues  and  icies  ^  ^ 


There  was  a  time  when  all  institutional 
advertising  was  merely  this,  but  in  recent 
years  merchants  have  found  that  tooting 
one’s  own  horn  and  waving  flags  were 
liable  to  be  boresome  and  unimpressive 


Cedar  Rapldn  Oaietu 
ft  RepubUcan 
Ceoteirllle  lowedan 
ft  Citlan 
Clinton  Herald 
Council  Bluffn  Non¬ 
pareil 

Crwton  News-ftdver- 
Umt 


Republican 
Ifason  Citr  Globe- 
Gaiette  ft  Timee 
jIuRcatine  Journal  ft 
News-Tribune 
Newton  News 
Oelwein  Dallj 
ReirlBter 

Oskaloosa  Herald 


Davenport  Democrat  Ottumwa  ('ourier 


ft  lioader 
Davenport  Timee 
Dubuque  Telearapb- 


Perry  Chief 
Sioux  City  Jourasl 
Sioux  City  Tribune 


M  ore  than 


48 


per  cent 


Minneapolis. 

SUNDAY  EDITION  DROPPED 

The  Prm’idence  (R.  I.)  Nezvs-Tribune 


to  everyone  hut  the  advertising  manager  discontinued  its  Sunday  edition,  effective 
and  the  boss  who  was  represented  as  Biis  week.  It  has  been  published  for 
doing  such  great  and  masterful  things.  alKuit  a  year. 

.^nd  so  it  became  necessary  to  accom- 
plish  this  purpose  in  a  more  subtle  and  a 

entertaining  manner.  T  could  give  bun-  DVliKl  IbtKS  who  m~ 

dreds  of  examples,  such  as  the  store  tliat  .  oerstand  the  state  rea^e 

uses  a  full  page  newspaper  advertisement  Iowa  is  not  one  racket  but 

to  advise  that  “Smart  Little  Girls  Wear  ?  Rfoup  of  markete,  03ch  served 
Hair  Ribbons.”  Prohablv  such  a  ges-  local  daily  news- 

ture  did  not  sell  enough  hair  riblxins  to  papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
justify  the  advertising  cost,  hut  it  did  your  full  share  of  Iowa  btui* 

show  the  store’s  interest  and  understand-  ness,  newspapere  in  each  _of 

ing  of  little  girls’  needs  and  wishes :  it  these  twenty-six  commercial 

did  show  that  the  store  was  prepared  to  centers  are  necessary, 

cater  to  little  girls.  Don’t  you  think  that  IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS'N, 

mothers  of  such  little  girls  might  he  in-  , 

dined  to  believe  that  such  a  store  would  K«n'ii«pab-  ** 

understand  and  know  how  to  provide  BumlSrtoo  ^ 

other  things  than  hair  ribbons  for  little  BurllngtoB  IUwk-B;e  Keokuk  Oete  city 

crirlii’  Anrt  Hnn’t  ,-r,„  imnerino  fViot  ci,.-!!  CitToll  D»Uy  Rmld  Uetshxlltown  Timn 

gins.  /\na  aon  t  >OU  imagine  mat  suen  coder  lUpIde  Oeiette  Republlcen 

a  promotion  might  dramatize  a  store  _  *  R«iwbiit»n  city  oinbe- 

more  successfully  than  the  old  fashioned  *^‘*citViS«i “  jiScmim  Jou™!*** 

boiler-plate  conception  of  institutional  ad-  ^“125  STTJ**  ..  N'ew»-Trtbune 

.  •  •  ^  nnt  v-otmcii  tsiuiiB  NOB-  NvwtoD  News 

vertisimr?  There  is  a  strong  temptation  oereii  Oeiwein  DeUj 

to  descrilie  and  analyze  other  similar  pro-  Oskeloooe  Hmid 

motions,  for  they  are  intensely  interest-  Derenport  Dmoeret  ottumwe  courier 

ing.  subtle  and  unending  in  their  variety.  D»*oJ5rt*Tiin«.  ai'SS  cf^Joum.i 

but  this  one  is  sufficient  to  make  the  Du^que  Telmph-  BIoux  city  Tribune 

•  .  Henld  and  Times  Wuhinyton  Journal 

PGint.  Journal  Waterloo  Evonliia 

\o  matter  what  may  he  the  tvne  or  Tribune 

character  of  a  store,  institutional  adver- 


Above  the  Average 

The  per  capita  spendable  money 
income  of  Milwaukee  is  more  than 
48%  above  the  average  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  total 
spendable  money  income  of  Wis¬ 
consin  is  in  Milwaukee.* 

With  approximately  115,000  English 
reading  families  in  the  City  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel- 
Wisconsin  News  has  a  city  circu¬ 
lation  of 

1  0  0,7  7  3 

the  largest  in  the  city — 
the  largest  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

The  largest  total  circulation 
of  any  daily  newspaper  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin 

For  the  six-month  period  ending  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1930,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel-Wis- 
consin  News  has  averaged  more  ihan 
1 7.3,000  daily. 

Advertisers  using  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel- 
Wisconsin  News  reach  the  largest  daily 
newspaper  audience  in  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  at  a  lower  advertising  cost 
than  by  the  use  of  the  other  Milwaukee 
daily  newspaper,  which  has  a  smaller 
circulation. 


The  Sundety  circulation  of  The  Miltmukee 
Sentinel— Wisconsin  ISetcs  is  note  over  170,000 


MILWAUKEE 

SEINTINELWISCONSIN  NEWS 

The  Quality  Quantity  Circulation  in  Alilicaukee 


Herald  and  Times  Wafthinyton  Journal 


Journal 

DcMlye  MesAen- 

fmr  ft 


Waterloo  Bvenlnc 
Courier 

Waf»rln»  Tribune 


♦1930  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment.  Markets  and 
Media  Reference 
Xurnlx-r. 


PI  blisher 
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V. 


NEA  Starts  1931 

With  Greatest  Client  List  in  History 


FEATURES 


Sports  by  William  Braucher 

"Brushing  Up  Sports.”  the  great 
line  art  feature,  by  Werner 
Laufer 

Special  articles  by  famous  sports 
stars 

Fashion  drawings  by  Barbara 
Schwinn 

Weekly  Paris  fashion  story  with 
art,  by  Patou 

Women’s  Features  by  Julia  Blan- 
shard 

Drawings  by  Ethel  Hays  and 
Gladys  Parker 

“The  Story  of  Sue” 

"Your  Children”  by  Olive  Rob¬ 
erts  Barton 

Gilbert  Swan's  New  York  Letter 
Editorials  by  Bruce  Catton 
Health  by  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein 
Editorial  Cartoons  by  Thiele 
Washington  by  Rodney  Dutcher 

Europe  by  Milton  Bronner  and 
Minott  Saunders 

Best  Serial  Fiction 

Bridge  by  Wm.  E.  McKenney 

"Mother  Nature’s  Curio  Shop” 

"Be  Sure  You’re  Right” 
Hollywood  by  Dan  Thomas 

"The  Tinymites”  by  Hal  Cochran 
and  Joe  King 

Radio  by  Israel  Klein 

Farm,  Science,  Aviation  and  Auto¬ 
mobile  Features 

Preparedness  service,  both  art  and 
text,  on  ail  big  news  events 

Complete  Departmental  Page  cov¬ 
erage 

and 

A  Host  of  Other  Features 


First  with  Newspictures 
through  coverage  or  the 
new  Ac  me-Pacific  and 
Atl  antic  combination. 


COMICS 


"Our  Boarding 
House” 

b\3  Ccnc  Ahern 


‘Out  Our  Way” 
b};  ].  R.  IVilllams 


‘Freckles  and  His 
Friends” 

b\)  Merrill  Dlosscr 


Cm  hp  Ro\)  Crane 


"Boots  and  Her 
Buddies" 

by  Edgar  Marlin 


"Salesman  Sa  m” 
by  C.  D.  Small 


"Mom’n  Pop” 
by  IVood  Coivan 


"Side  Glances” 
by  George  Clar!( 


Buy  Once  and  You’ve  Bought  Everything! 

NEA  Service,  Inc,  1200  West  Third  st.,  Cleveland,  oho 

World's  Greatest  Newspaper  Feature  Service — Backed  by  38  Years’  Experience 
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RADIO  SPREAD  NAME 
BUT  DIDNT  SELL 

No  Immediate  Results  Traced  to 
Broadcasts,  Says  Advertiser — 
Warns  Local  Merchants  to 
Pick  Time  on  Air 


After  18  months  of  broadcast  adver¬ 
tising  William  I^wcnberg.  advertising 
manager  of  Steefel  Brothers,  Albany, 
\.Y.,  apparel  store,  is  convinced  that  radio 
helps  a  merchant  to  get  his  name  l)cyond 
the  sphere  covered  by  the  local  news¬ 
paper  but  it  is  not  nearly  as  effective  as 
the  newspaper  in  immediate  sales  re¬ 
sults. 

“The  local  merchant  is  a  great  fellow 
with  the  radio  audience  as  long  as  his 
program  is  good,”  Mr.  I>f>wenlx.‘rg  told 
memliers  of  the  Albany  Exchange  Club 
on  Wednesday,  “but  let  his  program  fall 
below  a  high  standard  and  his  goodwill 
efforts  sink  too.” 

Mr.  I-owenl>erg  has  learned  from  “fan 
mail”  received  during  his  store’s  broad¬ 
casts,  that  radio  listeners  want  enter¬ 
tainment  and  they  don’t  want  to  hear 
talk  about  the  store  or  the  products  it 
sells. 

“The  public  will  read  about  the  store 
and  its  merchandise  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,”  Mr.  I^wenberg  said,  “but  they 
let  you  know  the  minute  you  start  broad¬ 
casting  that  they  doti’t  want  any  sales 
talk  on  the  air.” 

Steefel  Brothers  spent  approximately 
SlS.flOO  in  19.W  for  its  weekly  15-min¬ 
ute  broadcasts.  The  store  has  tempo¬ 
rarily  discontinued  radio  advertising,  un¬ 
til  some  unique  form  of  entertainment 
program  can  f>e  devised.  Mr.  Lowenberg 
said.  During  the  year  the  store  changed 
orchestras  three  times  to  meet  the  whims 
of  listeners  “who  took  the  pains  to  write 
about  the  protrram  because  they  would 
receive  something  ff)r  nothing.”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  I-owenberg. 

The  Steefel  program,  broadcast  over 
M  GY  in  Schenectadv,  includi'd  a  weeklv 
talk  by  Mr.  IvOwenlxTg  on  “Romances 
of  tjie  Clothing  Industry,” 

Picking  time  on  the  air  should  be  the 
first  consideration  of  the  local  merchant 
\yho  is  contemplating  broadcast  adver¬ 
tising.  Mr.  I.owenlK'rg  told  the  club. 

“L'liless  the  local  program  is  sand¬ 
wiched  between  two  good  national  fea¬ 
tures  it  will  have  to  fight  for  listeners 
bv  providing  the  most  expensive  talent 
obtainable.”  lie  declared.  “The  local  mer¬ 
chant  should  first  see  to  it  that  his  ne- 
riod  is  close  enough  to  a  verv  popular 
hour  to  guarantee  that  a  large  majoritv 
of  fans  will  set  their  dials  to  get  both 
programs. 

“Radio  will  get  your  name  before  a 
large  area  but  don’t  expect  sales  results 
in  a  year,  or  even  two  years.”  Mr.  Low- 
enherg  warned.  “.After  we  offered  to 
give  something  to  everyliody  who  would 
write  in  about  our  programs,  we  re¬ 
ceived  5.000  letters  in  three  months, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  we  can’t 
trace  anv  actual  sales  to  radio  advertis¬ 
ing.  We  do  know  that  .Albany  people 
liought  goods  in  our  store  because  they 
saw  it  advertised  in  the  newspapers.” 

Strangely  enough.  Mr.  Lowenberg 
continued,  radio  listeners  will  comment 
on  the  quality  of  your  program  but  few 
people  ever  remark  about  the  quality 
of  your  newspaper  copy.  For  14  vears 
Mr.  T.owenberg  has  been  featuring'  dis¬ 
tinctive  newspaper  cony,  all  of  it  hand 
drawn  and  reproduced  in  line  cuts. 

“We  have  been  working  on  the  theory 
that  our  copy  not  only  attracts  readers 
because  it  is  different,  but  also  it  is 
typically  Steefel  Brothers.”  said  Mr. 
I-owenberg,  who  has  won  nation-wide 
recognition  for  his  copy.  “We  don’t  have 
to  use  a  signature  cut  any  more  to  tell 
the  readers  it  is  our  advertisement.” 


SPECIAL  CHURCH  SECTION 

The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  issued  a 
special  eight-page  supplement  to  its  Dec. 
20  issue  devoted  entirely  to  church  news 
and  church  advertising  of  Christmas  ser¬ 
vices.  _  The  section  had  a  two-color  cover 
of  religious  import. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


SOCIAL  DISEASE  TABOO 

To  Editok  &  I^ublisher:  Perhaps 
\ou  will  see  tit  to  discuss  in  Editor  & 
I’uni-isHER  the  question  of  whether  it 
is  not  perfectly  proi)er  for  the  press  to 
deal  with  legitimate  news  concerning 
the  efforts  of  public  health  workers  to 
reduce  venereal  diseases  and  their  sub¬ 
sequent  results.  The  result  of  venereal 
disease  with  which  this  Society  is  most 
concerned  is  the  blindness  that  fre- 
•juently  follows  syphilis. 

Despite  the  meKlernity  of  editors,  most 
of  them  shy  clear  of  editorial  or  news 
treatment  of  any  phase  of  this  subject. 
Recently,  as  an  experiment,  we  sent 
the  following  letter  to  editorial  jxige 
editors  on  a  score  of  newspapers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country : 

“We  are  well  aware  of  the  difficult  and 
rmharrasstnR  task  it  is  for  an  editorial  writer 
to  handle  oi)enly  the  subject  of  venereal  dis¬ 
eases.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  serious  fact  that 
a  urea*  many  Mind  jwrsons  lost  their  sitrht 
throuch  neglect  of  these  so-called  ‘social  dis¬ 
eases.’  and  editorial  modesty  is  certainly  re¬ 
tarding  iiiililic  health  proRress  on  the  matter. 

“At  the  annual  conference  of  this  Society  in 
St.  l^ouis  last  winter,  the  couraRCou®  St.  Louis 
l‘ost-l)ispaich  reported  a  session  devoted  to 
syphilis  without  circumlocution;  this  was  a 
happy  exception  to  the  usual  timidity  of  news- 
pajier  editors  in  ilealing  with  news  stories 
altout  venereal  tliseases.  We  hope  the  time 
will  come  soon  when  editorial  writers  will  dis¬ 
cuss  this  subject  frankly. 

“Attached  is  a  lamphlet  containing  a  nutn- 
Irt  of  papers  concerning  ‘Social  Hygiene  in 
Kebation  to  Prevention  of  Hlindness’  which 
may  interest  you;  it  includes  much  material  as 
background  for  an  editorial.” 

The  only  editorial  as  a  result  of  this 
letter  which  came  to  our  attention  was 
one  in  the  Dcs  Moines  Ret/isfer,  a  copy 
of  which  is  enclo.sed  together  with  the 
pamphlet  on  “.Social  Hygiene  ni  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Prevention  of  Blindness”  which  | 

was  sent  with  the  letter.  \ 

Sincerely  yours,  ! 

Lewis  H.  Carris.  1 

M.inaging  Director,  Xational  Society  I 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 

Xew  A’ork. 

Editor’s  note:  EniTOR  &  PuBi.isiirR  uudev- 
stands  the  ctmscrvalism  of  newspajR'r  (alilors 
in  relation  to  frank  discussion  of  such  topics. 

It  is  one  of  the  sins  of  society  that  is  com¬ 
monly  saddled  on  the  press.  E'ull  and  candid 
discussion  of  this  matter  in  any  news)iaiR‘r 
would  be  rejectid.  not  so  much  by  igno- 
rant,  as  by  “our  very  best  |ieople.”  Tins  is 
not  our  cynicism,  but  the  practical  fact,  and 
we  think  iiutubers  of  the  medical  profession 
would  Ik'  first  to  complain  However,  con-  | 
scientious,  fearless  newspaiier  men  are  in-  : 
ereasingly  attacking  matters  that  have  been 
ignored  by  previous  generations,  proof  of 
which  our  corresiiondent  offers.  A  few  years 
ago  no  editor  would  have  discus.sed  syphilis  as 
a  cause  of  blindness,  calling  tbc  disease  bv  its 
common  name.  Many  moss-grown  t.aI«ios  have 
yielded  to  this  generation  of  the  editori.al  olficc. 
But,  society  Iwiug  what  it  is,  none  but  the  . 
brash  will  attempt  to  si.eed  up  the  reform  to 
suit  tbc  desires  of  those  who,  from  obvious 
high  motives  but  verv  sj>ecially  advanced  in¬ 
tellectual  position,  urge  that  something  lie  done 
all  at  once  which  a  century  of  practice  has  to- 
t.ally  denied.  Is  it  doubted  that  newspapers 
are  .as  candid  with  their  readers  in  refereiiee 
to  social  ,''buses,  as  is  the  average  physician 
with  his  patients? 


HIS  REVELATION 

To  b'.iiiTOR  Pt’Hi.iSHER:  -As  it  comes 
but  once  in  a  lifetime  to  a  fortunate  few, 
it  was  my  rare  privilege  the  other  day 
to  enjoy  a  revelation.  I  had  called  on 
two  rival  newspaper  executives. 

The  manager  of  newspaper  .A,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  his  competitor,  had  this  to 
say;  “It’s  a  great  newspaper;  respected 
and  admired  by  all  in  our  city.  Honor¬ 
able  traditions  of  over  a  century  have 
never  been  violated.  Its  methods  reflect 
its  personnel — all  clean,  high  grade  men. 

I  have  hundreds  of  employes  here  and 
you  could  take  a  poll  of  every  one,  onlv 
to  find  that  each  man  and  woman  in  this 
shop  thinks  as  I  do.” 

The  m.Tnager  of  new'spaper  B,  that 
same  dav,  had  this  to  say  of  newspaper 
.A  :  “\Vc  enjoy  cooperating  with  them. 
They  are  a  fine  crowd ;  their  word  is  as  j 
good  as  their  bond ;  they  maintain  their  1 
rates ;  their  circulation  methods  arc  j 
above  question”.  ! 

■After  a  quarter  century  of  experience  j 
in  the  marts  of  publishing  and  advertis-  1 
.  ing,  with  ears  deafened  by  the  clangor  of  , 
the  hammer  and  anvil,  with  sorrowful 
memories  of  charges,  counter-charges.  ! 
recriminations,  accusations  and  what  not  | 
on  the  part  of  rival  publishers.  T  am 


frank  to  confess  that  this  experience 
was  as  unique,  as  unexpected  and  as  in¬ 
spiring  as  a  peek  into  the  eternal  haven 
that  has  been  promised  to  all  who  live 
righteously. 

Yours  truly 

L.  A.  M. 


BOOK  SELECTIONS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  also  offer 
additions  to  the  list  of  books  based 
on  newspaper  work.  On  my  shelf  be¬ 
side  The  Street  of  Adventure  by  Philip 
Gihbs,  stands  Mightier  than  the  Sword 
by  -Alplionse  Courlander,  published  by 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  In  my  judgment  this 
is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  news¬ 
paper  novels,  having  more  of  the  actual 
realities  of  the  life  than  even  the 
(jibbs  novel,  well  as  it  deserves  high 
praise.  The  one  principal  criticism  of 
The  Street  of  Adventure  is  that  it  is  a 
little  too  glamorous  to  be  real,  although 
it  may  be  admitted  that  the  author  once 
told  me  personally  that  he  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  because  he  had  drawn  the 
portrait  of  Codrington  a  little  too  faith¬ 
fully  from  the  original.  The  Courlander 
story  is  a  moving  tale. 

Two  others  on  the  shelf  which  ought 
to  be  on  your  list  are  Lord  London,  by 
Kehle  Howard,  founded  on  the  life  of 
Xorthcliffe  and  containing  the  amusing 
bathtub  interview  with  Cecil  Rhodes, 
and  A  Hind  Let  Loose,  that  masterpiece 
of  sophisticated  irony  by  the  late  C.  E. 
Mfintague. 

Faithfully  yours, 

F.  f,  M'RiSTox  Buixard. 

Chief  Editorial  Writer, 
Boston  Herald. 


POLITICAL  WRITER  KNIGHTED  1 

Willmott  Lewis,  London  Times  Cor¬ 
respondent,  Now  Sir  Willmott 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washi.ngton,  D.  C.,  Jan.  7.— Willmott 
Lewis,  for  the  past  ten  years  Washing, 
ton  correspondent  of  the  London  Ti^s 
has  been  made  a  Knight  Coniuiander  of 
the  Order  of  the  British  Empire,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  received  here  from  Lon¬ 
don.  Sir  VVillmott  as  he  is  now  officially 
known  was  one  of  a  group  of  63  upon 
whom  the  British  Government  conferred 
tr.aditional  New  Year  honors. 

He  came  to  this  city  to  “cover”  the 
Washington  Arms  Conference  and  h« 
remained  here  since  as  correspondent  of 
the  Times.  His  wife,  the  former  Ethel 
S.  Noyes,  is  the  daughter  of  Frank  B. 
Noyes,  president  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  Mrs.  Noyes. 

Sir  Willmott  is  the  third  British  news¬ 
paper  correspondent  to  be  knighted  for 
his  interpretation  of  American  news. 
The  other  two  were  the  late  Sir  .A 
Maurice  Low  and  the  present  head  of 
the  press  section  in  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  Sir  Arthur  Willert. 

Knight  or  no  knight,  he  will  continue 
to  he  “Bill”  in  the  press  gallery.  In 
addition  to  his  journalistic  pursuits,  he 
has  e.stablished  quite  a  reputation  as  a 
globe  trotter,  public  speaker,  linquist, 
singer,  amateur  actor  and  raconteur,  ex¬ 
traordinary.  He  has  been  in  practically 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  world. 


SURPLUS  BUYS  SHOES 

Surplus  from  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer's  Christmas  Cheer  fund  pro¬ 
vided  625  pairs  of  shoes  for  needy  boys 
and  girls. 


Central  Illinois 
Contributes 
$806/987  to  Illinois 
NX/esleyan  University 


The  successful  campaign  closing  December  20  reflects  the 
fine  cultural  background  of  Central  Illinois  and  the  desire  and 
ability  of  its  citizens  to  support  worthwhile  institutions  in  good 
times  and  bad. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  was  founded  in  1850;  has  20  acres  of  campus,  1 1 
buildings,  a  faculty  of  60,  an  enrollment  of  1,350  and  4,000  alumni. 

flantagTap]^. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.,  National  Representatives 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 
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Technical  Talks  with  Technical  Men 


This  PAGE  will  be  devoted,  fortnightly,  to  discussions  by  Mr.  Wood  of  tech¬ 
nical  matters  affecting  newspaper  production.  It  is  suggested  that  these  discus¬ 
sions  be  referred  by  publishers  and  business  managers  to  their  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendents  and  pressroom  and  foundry  foremen.  Reprints  can  be  had  on  application. 

In  this  issue  Mr.  Wood  continues  a  summary  of  the  problems  with  which  he  had 
to  deal  in  his  work  of  reorganizing  and  reconstructing  the  newspaper  printing  press. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

The  Rebirth  of  the  Newspaper  Printing  Press 

By  HExNRY  A.  WISE  WOOD 


IX  i<^y4  1  made  uj)  my  mind  to  leave  tlie  field  of  commer¬ 
cial  iirinlinji;  machinery  and  devote  myself  exclusively 
to  the  development  of  lietter  machinery  for  the  news- 
paiier.  This  I  did  in  obedience  to  my  conviction  that  the 
newspaper  was  slowly  j^atherinij  powers  which  would  even¬ 
tually  he  second  only  to  those  of  (iovernment.  I'lie  news- 
IKijM-T  seemed  then  to  he  enteriiii^  upon  a  career  of  j^reat 
adventure  which  promised  fascinating^  work  to  whomsoever 
of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind  wonld  j^o  alon<^  with  it.  d'he 
plant  of  7'hc  Xciv  York  Herald  at  35th  Street  acted  upon 
me  as  a  challenjje.  From  P.roadway,  its  jiresses  could  Ik- 
seen  runnin<j  at  24.000  impressions  an  hour,  and  throu<^h 
the  windows  of  its  foundry  on  Sixth  .\vcnuc  one  could 
watch  the  laborious  work  of  castinj;  and  tinishinj^  j^reat 
numlK-rs  of  jirintinj;  plates  by  hand,  in  what  seemed  to  he 
feverish  haste, 

riie  daily  sjiectacle  which  this  plant  held  before  me  iinally 
led  me  to  obtain  from  Mr.  llennett  the  ])rivile{j;e  of  wander¬ 
ing;  about  it  at  will.  'i  bis,  in  turn,  resulted  in  the  invention 
of  the  first  automatic  printinj^-plate  casting  and  finishini^ 
machine,  which  T  named  the  Autoplate.  I'liis  innovation 
was  adopted  by  The  Xcie  York  Herald  in  i()oo  and  shortly 
thereafter  found  its  way  into  the  foitndries  of  the  larj^a-r 
newsjiajK’rs  throughout  the  world. 

rite  introduction  of  this  machine  involved  the  need  of 
overcoming  many  difticulties.  A  matrix  c.apahle  of  with- 
standin.ij  the  strains  of  machine  castiiifj  had  to  Ite  develojted ; 
stereotyjiers.  all  of  whom  were  unfamiliar  with  the  use  of 
automatic  machinery,  had  to  he  tauiiht  to  work  it.  and  a 
standardization  of  metal  composition,  temiteratures,  and 
workint^  practices  theretofore  unknown  had  to  Ite  created. 
Ihit  these  were  amotifj  the  minor  obstacles  which  challenjjed 
the  success  of  the  machine.  Greater  obstacles  were  to  he 
found  in  the  natural  human  jirejudice  which  exists  ajjainst 
the  adoption  of  a  new  thinjj,  as  well  as  in  the  tendency  of 
some  of  the  mechanical  departments  of  The  Herald  to  load 
their  troubles  upon  the  new  stereotyi)inf;  tnachine. 

These  difficnlties  comiielled  me  to  ajijiear  almost  daily 
iK'fore  the  manajjer  of  I'lie  Xete  York  Herald  for  the  pur- 
purpose  of  defendinji  the  machine  from  complaints  that  had 


been  lodf^ed  aj^ainst  it.  W  hen  halftones  were  muddy,  or 
linotype  sluijs  were  |)orous,  or  head  letters  varied  in  heij^ht, 
or  press  blankets  were  old,  or  the  percentage  of  sheet  breaks 
too  great,  these  were  frecjnently  laid  up  against  the  new 
machine,  and  were  set  before  me  by  the  management  as 
defects  justly  chargeable  to  it  which  I  was  expected  to 
correct.  1  then  saw  th.'it  1  should  have  to  familiarize 
myself  thoroughly  with  the  work  of  all  the  mechanical 
departments  of  'The  Xeze  York  Herald  in  order  to  .save 
the  Autoplate  from  rejection.  This  took  three  months  of 
hard  studv,  hut  it  restilted  in  my  h.iving  at  last  acipiired 
familiarity  with  the  m.aking  of  halftones,  the  work  of  the 
composing  room,  and  the  work  and  jirohlems  of  the  jiress- 
room.  It  was  then  that  1  leartied  to  read  a  tiewspaper  by 
itisight,  that  is  to  say,  to  he  able  to  lay  my  finger  upon  all 
of  its  defects  and  state  correctly  their  causes  and  cures. 
.Me.'uiwhile,  the  knowledge  thus  gained  enabled  me  to 
remedy  the  remaining  faults  of  the  Autopl.ate  machine,  after 
which  it  was  easy  to  defend  it  from  unjust  criticism  and 
secure  its  acce])tance  by  The  Xeiv  York  Herald. 

In  the  ])lants  of  The  Xeie  York  ll  orld.  The  Toston  Tost, 
and  'I'he  Chicarfo  Tribune,  which  adopted  the  Autoplate 
soon  after  'The  Xe7e  York  Herald  had  Inm  fully  equiiijied 
with  these  machines,  similar  difticulties  arose  and  had  to  Ik* 
dealt  with  as  I  had  dealt  with  those  in  The  Herald  office. 
4'hus  was  accpiired  a  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  problems  which  are  inseparable  from  the  daily  work  of 
the  news])a|)er,  and  of  their  causes  and  solutions.  It  fol¬ 
lowed  that  1  found  myself  in  possession  of  a  great  mass  of 
data  concerning  the  jiressroom,  and  it  is  upon  this  practical 
knowledge  that  later  I  k'gan  the  work  of  reorganizing  and 
reconstructing  the  newsjiajK'r  printing  jiress. 

The  invention  of  the  linotyjie,  and  then  of  the  autoplate, 
had  left  the  pressroom  the  farthest  in  arrears  of  the  news- 
pajier's  three  mechanical  departments,  so  far  as  progress 
was  concerned,  and  this  determined  me  to  take  hold  of  the 
printing  press  as  soon  as  the  autoplate  should  be  off 
my  hands. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  Editor  and  Publisher 
for  January  24th,  1931) 


Ask  technical  questions.  Mr.  Wood  will  answer  them  on  this  page,  if  they  are  of  general  interest. 


LINOTYPE  SERVICE  has  a  reputation  to  main¬ 
tain  and  maintains  it.  That  reputation  has  been 
built  up  surely,  steadily,  through  half  a  century 
of  meeting,  even  anticipating  customers’ needs. 

Linotype  service  in  North  America  is  particu¬ 
larly  effective.  In  the  United  States  are  four 
strategically  situated  service  stations  —  at 
Brooklyn  headquarters,  at  Chicago,  at  New 
Orleans,  at  San  Francisco.  In  Canada,  Canadian 
Linotype,  Limited,  maintains  service  stations 
in  Toronto,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg. 

All  of  these  stations  are  expertly  managed 
and  manned — all  carry  ample  stocks  of  Lino¬ 
types  and  Linotype  parts  and  supplies — all 
have  staffs  of  mechanical  experts  available  at 
call  for  any  emergencies  that  may  arise. 

These  stations  are  tangible  expressions  of 
the  Linotype  policy  of  not  only  providing  cus¬ 
tomers  with  composing  machines  that  meet 
their  requirements  when  they  buy  them,  but  of 
making  sure  that  those  customers  may  continue 
to  operate  those  machines  with  maximum  ef¬ 
ficiency  through  a  long  succession  of  produc¬ 
tive  years.  The  service  provided  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  really  serves — consistently — day  and 
night — all  the  way  through  the  calendar. 


The  order  comes  by  wire 


It  is  typewritten  for  the  stock  clerk 


It  is  filled  in  the  parts  and  supplies  department 


C- LI  NOTYPE—) 


MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADlAl 


What  Some  Who  Know  Say  About  Linotype  Service 


From  all  parts  of  the  country  come  letters  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Linotype  service — letters  commending 
the  Company  on  the  speed,  accuracy  and  courtesy 
with  which  orders  for  parts  and  supplies  are  handled 
by  the  various  Linotype  agencies.  In  the  space 
available  here  it  is  possible  to  quote  from  only  a  few 
of  those  letters,  but  the  excerpts  that  follow  are 
typical  of  hundreds. 

“Every  order  we  have  phoned  or  given  the  sales¬ 
man  has  had  some  one’s  prompt  attention.  In  one 
case  we  broke  a  reed  one  afternoon  and  phoned  at 
4:45  to  Brooklyn.  The  next  morning  at  8:30  the 
reed  arrived  special  delivery.” 

❖  ❖ 

“We  ordered  part  by  telegraph,  the  message  be¬ 
ing  sent  about  3:00  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  the 
4:30  train  the  following  afternoon  the  part  was 
received  by  us.  As  we  are  located  about  400  miles 
from  your  plant,  we  thought  this  was  real  service.” 
❖  ❖ 

“The  pinions  arrived  in  our  shop  about  1 1 :00  the 
morning  after  we  wired  for  them  and  we  were  able 
to  continue  on  the  Linotype  with  considerable  less 
delay  than  we  had  anticipated.  Never,  to  the  writer’s 
knowledge,  did  we  ever  receive  as  fast  service  as 
your  Company  gave  us.  This  is  the  second  time  we 
have  ordered  supplies  when  we  were  in  a  hurry  and 
in  both  instances  you  exceeded  our  expectations.” 
❖  ❖  ❖ 

“We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  fine  service  given 
us  in  the  shipping  of  a  pot  pump  spring  yesterday. 
We  wired  you  Wednesday,  when  ours  broke.  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  before  work  hours,  it  was  in  our  back 
shop.  Telegraph  and  special  delivery  permit  wonder¬ 
ful  service,  but  both  are  for  naught  unless  prompt¬ 
ness  in  personal  service  is  given.  Mergenthaler 
gives  it.”  ^  ^  ^ 

“Regarding  our  recent  wire  order  for  four  liners, 
we  were  rather  startled  to  find  them  in  the  mail  here 
before  our  telegram' was  cold.  That’s  service!” 

❖ 

“We  were  in  need  of  a  delivery  slide  short  finger 
for  a  Model  8.  We  wired  you  at  4:00  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  the  next  morning  at  8:30  the  part  was  on 
the  machine  ready  to  roll.” 


“Yesterday  the  dynamic  thermometer  on  one  of 
my  electric  pots  sprung  a  leak.  At  4:00  I  dispatched 
a  wire  for  replacement  and  the  part  was  received  at 
8 :00  this  morning,  thanks  to  your  usual  promptness.” 
❖  ❖  ❖ 

“About  3:00  yesterday  afternoon  we  wired  for  a 
gas  burner  for  our  machine  and  the  burner  was  de¬ 
livered  to  us  next  morning.  That  service  exceeded 
our  expectations  by  eight  hours  at  least.” 

”At  8:30  yesterday  morning  we  wired  for  a  knife 
wiper  bar  assembled  and  the  part  reached  us  at  5 :00 
that  same  evening.” 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

“The  electric  pot  mouth  heater  ordered  by  tele¬ 
graph  yesterday  morning  arrived  next  morning  at 
7:30,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  of  us.” 

❖  ❖ 

“Sunday  morning  a  telephone  call  was  put 
through  for  a  resistance  coil.  At  7  :45  p.  m.  the  same 
day  the  coil  was  received  via  bus  and  at  8:00  the 
Model  8  was  ready  for  action.” 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

“The  spring  got  here  at  3:00  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  twenty-four  hours  after  I  sent  the  wire.” 

❖  ❖ 

“The  cable  ordered  yesterday  reached  us  at  9:00 
this  morning,  with  only  three  hours’  production  time 
lost.”  ❖ 

“Some  local  merchants  whose  customers  wait  for 
weeks  on  orders  to  come  by  mail  would  do  well  to 
cite  your  methods.  We  have  had  occasion  to  order 
things  from  this  Company  before,  with  a  request 
to  rush.  The  Company  is  well  aware  that  when  a 
Linotype  is  down  the  rush  order  means  what  it  says. 
Last  Tuesday,  with  a  twelve-page  paper  on  hand,  our 
Linotype  went  down  with  a  burned  out  cap  on  the 
gasoline  burner  that  heats  the  metal  pot.  We  wired 
for  a  new  cap  at  2:00  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  here 
Wednesday  noon.  That’s  what  we  call  real  service.” 
❖  ❖ 

“In  twelve  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  with 
electric  pot  trouble — and  serious  trouble,  at  that 
— your  mechanic  and  your  service  rendered  us  a 
service  hard  to  equal.” 


It  is  wrapped  and 
sent  off  by  mes¬ 
senger  to  the  ex¬ 
press  office  .  .  . 
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E  D  I 


AN  AUTOMOTIVE  UPTURN 


STAND  at  a  downtown  corner  of  any  city  and 
try  to  cross  the  street.  Or  sit  at  a  window 
where  you  can  see  the  traflic  rolling  up  and 
down.  Whir,  whir,  zip,  honk !  A  red  light,  and 
they  line  up  like  sprinters  on  the  mark ;  then  they 
are  off  again.  All  day,  and  every  day,  the  procession 
whirls  by. 

Why  mention  such  a  familiar  sight?  Just  because 
every  turn  of  a  wheel  brings  clo.ser  a  revival  of  the 
automobile  industry — with  all  that  that  means  to 
business  in  general  and  to  newspaper  adv'ertising. 

Motor  companies  spent  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of 
dollars  last  week-end  in  the  Automobile  Show  sections 
of  New  York  newspapers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
much  greater  sums  involved  in  preparing  new  models 
and  staging  the  exhibition  itself.  Dispatches  this 
week  tell  of  the  return  of  thousands  of  men  to  work 
in  the  Detroit  factories. 

These  expenditures  are  not  based  merely  on  hope. 
One  thing  they  are  based  on  was  mentioned  by  Walter 
P.  Chrysler,  automobile  maker,  in  an  interview  this 
week:  Gasoline  consumption  in  the  first  ten  months 
of  10,10  was  9,311,266,000  gallons,  an  increase  of 
527,691,000  gallons  over  the  same  period  in  1929.  It 
takes  more  than  a  business  depression  to  keep 
.America  from  riding. 

The  2,000.000-car  slump  in  production  from  1929 
to  1930  obviously  means  that  a  lot  of  people  decided 
to  make  the  old  one  do  another  year.  Piut  that  is 
quite  different  from  making  the  old  one  do  two  extra 
years.  Manufacturers,  counting  on  making  and  sell¬ 
ing  at  least  half  a  million  more  cars  this  year  than 
last,  now  have  a  situation  that  will  add  immensely 
to  the  effectiveness  of  their  advertising. 


Riidio  broadcaslinii  coiircni  icanis  a  rclinious 
i  ditor  to  four  dozen  his  stuff,  makhuj  it  non-con- 
trozrrsial.  Free  press  has  nothiufi  to  fear  from 
such  "freedom”  of  speech  on  the  air. 


WHEN  FIRE  SWEEPS 

WE  notice  that  much  comment  was  occasioned 
by  the  act  of  the  Baltimore  .Stmpapers  in 
immediately  providing  facilities  for  the  un¬ 
broken  publication  of  Baltimore  Post,  when  the  plant 
of  the  latter  was  gutted  by  one  of  the  mo.st  violent 
newspai)er  office  fires  on  record  last  Thursday  night. 
Commendable  as  was  the  act,  we  are  sure  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  e<litors  of  the  Snnpapers  would  not  want 
it  to  be  regarded  as  notable.  It  bas  been  customary 
for  many  years  in  this  country  for  newspapers  to 
forget  rivalry  and  co-operate  to  the  utmost  when 
one  has  fallen  victim  to  angry  elements.  We  cannot 
conceive  that  any  newspaper  in  this  country  would 
fail  to  offer  its  services  to  get  out  another  news¬ 
paper  when  the  latter's  plant  is  in  ruins.  The  proffer 
of  the  Sunpaiiers  might  well  have  In'en  expected,  and 
the  favor  would  be  reciprocated  in  any  newspaper 
office  in  like  circumstances,  we  bave  no  doubt.  News¬ 
paper  rivalry  sometimes  reaches  extreme  and  dis¬ 
creditable  proportions,  but  we  know  of  no  instance 
wherein  a  publisher  has  failed  to  help  a  competing 
publisher  in  time  of  disaster. 

In  Baltimore,  in  1904,  all  of  the  newspatKTs  had 
the  extraordinary  experience  of  having  their  plants 
wipe<i  out,  the  great  fire  of  that  year  razing  the 
entire  downtown  district.  Then  newspapers  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  came  to  the 
rescue,  publishing  editions  for  the  local  press  and 
rushing  copies  to  Baltimore  by  special  train.  Tbe 
Snnpapers  were  among  those  afflicted  and  were 
ministered  to  by  fellow  journalists  in  other  cities. 
Thus  the  ancient  tradition  has  been  .sustained  in 
.American  journalism,  and  it  remains  one  of  the 
generous  impulses  of  the  craft  which  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  unfailingly. 

Baltimore  Post  is  undaunted  by  its  harrowing  ex¬ 
perience.  There  are  few  instances  of  a  more  com¬ 
plete  destruction  of  a  physical  property.  Neither 
fire  nor  flood,  however,  can  destroy  the  spirit  of  a 
public  service  local  newspaper.  No  matter  where  it 
is  printed,  or  how.  it  means  about  tbe  same  thing 
when  it  comes  to  the  hands  of  the  reader.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  intangibles  of  new.spaperdom.  and 
while  few  bankers  will  recognize  it  as  worthy  of 
loans,  newspaper  men  are  aware  that  it  may  be  worth 
more  than  much  gold. 


But  he  that  doeth  wrong  shall  receive  for 
the  wrong  which  he  hath  done:  and  there  is 
no  respect  of  persons. — Colossians,  III;  25. 


NEWSDEALER  RACKET 

Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  revenue  is  derived  from  advertising, 
the  balance  from  circulation.  When  advertising 
income  does  not  justify  the  production  of  a  lavishly- 
supplied  newspaper,  one  of  two  courses  must  be 
taken.  Either  the  service  value  of  the  publication 
must  be  reduced,  or  the  reader  must  be  called  on  to 
yield  a  higher  proportion  of  the  cost.  .A  cheai>  copy 
price  is  a  tradition  of  the  newspaper  press.  The 
American  reading  public  has  been  able  to  buy  with 
pennies  newspaper  pnxlucts  which  were,  in  truth, 
worth  dollars.  This  economic  .system  of  new.spaper¬ 
dom  has  in  the  past  well  justified  itself. 

In  the  case  of  the  Sunday  edition,  in  recent  months, 
advertising  volume  has  declined,  while  operating 
expense  has  not  only  generally  resisted  every  effort 
at  curtailment,  but  in  instances  has  actually  increase*!. 
There  are  no  bounds  to  what  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  believe  they  must  give  to  the  reading  public 
on  Sunday,  both  in  volume  and  quality,  and  this 
admirable  trait  accounts  for  the  fact  that  our 
•Sunday  press  is  right  now  at  the  peak  of  its 
efficiency.  .All  previous  attempts  tp  i)rovide  wonder¬ 
ful  Sunday  reading  values  have  In'en  outdone,  and 
few  magazines,  regardless  of  price,  compare  with 
the  metropolitan  newspaper  for  high  class  material 
presented  in  vast  volume  and  by  fine  printing 
processes. 

In  an  attempt  to,  in  part,  justify  the  present 
lesser  advertising  revenue,  while  maintaining  eflitorial 
values,  some  Sunday  newspapers  have  recently  in¬ 
creased  city  sales  price  from  .=;  to  10  cents  per  copy. 
This  movement  must  be  the  choice  of  manv  pnl>- 
lishers,  though  some  fortunately  placed  will  be  able 
to  continue  the  five-cent  rate.  But  immediately  the 
retail  price  is  increased,  a  type  of  newsdealer  steps 
into  the  picture  to  take  .advantage  of  tbe  re.adjiist- 
ment  and  create  an  imposition,  not  only  on  the 
newspaper  but  the  reading  public.  .At  a  ten  cents 
retail  price,  tbe  New  York  city  dealer  makes  a  2? 
per  cent  profit  on  his  Sunday  turnover,  a  high  rate 
of  profit  in  such  retailing,  but  despite  the  fact  that 
copies  are  marked  to  sell  at  10  cents  some  dealers 
insist  upon  charging  1.5  cents.  When  they  can  induce 
the  public  to  pay  15  cents  they  almost  double  their 
money,  the  wholesale  rate  in  New  A’ork  being  $7.50 
l>er  100  copies. 

Naturally,  the  public  complains.  Many  people  are 
of  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  newspapers  them¬ 
selves  are  in  league  with  the  dealers  to  gouge  15 
cents,  though  marking  copies  to  sell  at  10  cents. 
This  situation  is  calculated  to  impair,  not  only  cir¬ 
culation  volume,  hut  newspaper  prestige.  It  is  intoler¬ 
able  and  presents  a  problem  which  the  New  A'ork 
publishers  are  now  trying  to  meet. 

Our  news-story  in  other  columns  tells  of  the 
week’s  events  in  reference  to  the  idea  of  revoking 
the  licenses  of  dealers  who  thus  play  a  1.5-cent  racket 
upon  the  reading  public.  This  method  may  or  may 
not  be  successful.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  publishers 
will  be  able  to  stamp  out  tbe  over-charge  evil  by 
refusing  to  sell  to  dealers  wbo  abuse  their  privilege. 

'The  best  method  we  know  of  to  meet  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  to  carry  the  case  to  the  reader.  In  bold  type, 
on  the  front  page,  erlitors  may  warn  the  public  to  nay 
no  more  than  10  cents  per  copy,  no  matter  what 
price  a  dealer  may  ask.  This  is  fair.  It  demon¬ 
strates  the  good  faith  of  the  newspaper,  and  may 
ultimately  break-down  the  racket. 


If  the  same  amount  of  attention  had  been 
paid  by  politicians  and  publicists  to  the  threat 
of  an  economic  rei'crsal  in  1928-9  as  is  nore 
being  giz'en  to  the  consequences  of  speculative 
inflation,  there  u-ouldn't  be  any  bread  lines. 


I  ^  L 


THE  20.YEAR  RECORD 


Ludicrous  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  need  at 
the  present  time  to  “resell”  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  the  richest,  most  promising  and  best  favored 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Some  figures,  taken 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Manufacturers  Record.  | 
may  stimulate  the  imagination  of  some  faint-hearted 
people  of  business,  persons  whose  vision  of  the  future 
appears  to  have  been  completely  obscured  by  the  1930 
depression  cloud.  It  is  a  philo.sophical  truism  that  the 
best  and  only  way  to  look  into  the  future  is  to  glance 
at  the  past,  thus  to  estimate  the  general  rate  of  prog¬ 
ress.  Statistics  are  only  valuable  as  they  are  com¬ 
parative. 

Here  are  some  major  items  in  United  States  assets, 
taken  from  20  years  national  experience: 


1910 

Population  .  91,972,000 

Wealth  .  $186,299,000,000 

Manufactured  products 

(value)  .  $20,672,000,000 

Mineral  products  (value).  $1,987,000,000 
Farm  products  (value)...  $8,494,000,000 
Public  utility  power  out¬ 
put  (kilowatt-hours)  ...  17,000,000,000 

rie.'irinir  house  e.xchange..  $168,987,000,000 

Ilankinj:  resources .  $22,450,000,000 

.Ml  hank  deiiosifs .  $15,28.1.000,000 

Savings  b.inks  deposits...  $6,835,000,000 
Iluilding  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions  (assets)  .  $946,000,000 

l.ife  insurance  in  force..  $16,404,000,000 
\ew  life  insurance  written  $2,557,000,000 

Kxjiorts  (value)  .  $1,745,000,000 

Imiwirts  (value)  .  $1,557,000,000 


1929 

122.000,000 

$360,000,000,000 


$68,453,000,000 

$5,830,000,000 

$15,924,000,000 

97,350,000.000 

$702,535,000,000 

$72,172,000,000 

$53,337,000,00.1 

$27,198,000,000 


$8,695,000,000 

$107,000,000,000 

$19,250,000,000 

$5,241,000,000 

$4,400,000,000 


Not  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  there  a  com¬ 
parable  record  of  material  progress.  One  may  say 
that  the  completed  figures  of  19.30  will  show  a  drop, 
and  this  is  true,  but  in  the  broad  20-year  experience 
it  will  be  but  a  “droj)  in  the  bucket.”  The  complete 
figures  for  1930  are  not  available,  but  it  is  known 
that  in  some  of  the  major  items  there  will  lie  no  seri¬ 
ous  declines.  Savings  bank  deposits,  for  one  item, 
showed  a  marked  gain  in  19.30  over  1929.  In  19,30 
the  life  insurance  companies  wrote  in  new  business 
$18,500,000,000,  which  is  not  quite  4  per  cent  below 
the  huge  total  of  1929.  Public  utility  power  output 
in  1930  was  said  to  be  about  about  on  a  par  with  the 
record  year,  1929.  A  survey  by  the  National  .As- 
.sociation  of  Manufacturers  one  month  ago  showed 
that  United  States  manufacturers  were  operating  at 
nearly  .87  per  cent  of  normal.  Population  is  at  a 
peak  figure.  The  consuming  ability  of  the  people, 
following  the  flag  of  advertising,  staggers  imagination. 

.Admitting  all  that  is  true  of  the  present  situation, 
surely  these  vital  indicts  are  calculated  to  confound 
the  misanthrope.  They  are  but  another  proof  that 
the  depression,  broadly  speaking,  has  been  exagger¬ 
ated,  due  in  large  measure  to  speculative,  rather  than 
investment,  losses.  Unemployment  is  the  darkest 
feature  of  the  present,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  .American 
intelligence  that  it  is  In'ing  met  by  radical  measures. 
The  spirit  of  this  nation  simply  cannot  tolerate  the 
spectacle  of  human  suffering,  in  the  midst  of  iilenty. 
It  mocks  the  figures  which  illustrate  our  20-\ears 
of  unparalleled  progress.  It  cannot,  nnist  not.  lie. 


.  Inother  Broadztay  melodrama  depicts  report¬ 
ers  playing  unscrupulous  parts  in  a  scnsatuuwl 
murder  ca.re  and  the  general  public  "oill  again 
charge  the  infamy  of  such  journalism  to  "the 
.luierican  pre.fs.” 


AUSTRALIAN  COMPETENCY 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  Australia  comments  in 
a  letter  to  Editor  &  Publish lui  upon  the  revela¬ 
tions  recently  presented  in  these  columns  in 
reference  to  the  declining  standard  of  competency 
of  the  average  linotype  operator. 

He  writes:  ^‘The  statement  that  your  operators 
have  worked  down  to  4,000  or  5,000  ems  per  hour  is 
astonishing  to  us.  In  1916  our  goml  men  were  doing 
11,0<X)  and  our  poorest  men  9,000  ems.  By  a  priKTCss 
of  encouragement  the  men  were  persuaded  that  10.00(1 
ems  was  a  fair  minimum.  Today  a  dozen  of  our 
operators  are  averaging  14,844;  14  are  averaging  H.- 
5.50;  11  are  averaging  13,0.34  and  13  are  averaging  IL- 
653.  That  is  on  large  city  daily  newspaiwr  work.’ 


U’i.re  and  far-seeing  is  the  publisher  zcho 
az'oids  entangling  alliances  with  men  or  insti¬ 
tutions  that  haz'e  great  need  of  press  prrei- 
lege. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


H.  K,  CURTIS,  publisher  of 
L  the  I'hUadclt'hia  Public  Ledger,  and 
W'f  York  Lveninq  Post,  last  week  Rave 
«5(KX)  to  the  Municipal  I’nemployment 
Fund  in  Philadelphia. 

lames  L.  HouRliteling.  vice-president 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  gave  an  old 
fashioned  temperance  hotel  party  N  ew 
Year’s  Eve.  the  guests  wearing  costume. 
\  hotel  desk,  with  Howard  Vincent 
O'Brien,  literarv  editor  of  the  News  as 
clerk,  and  a  register  greeted  all  arrivals. 

Frank  D.  Throop,  publisher,  Lincoln 
(Xeh.)  Star,  was  a  recent  Chicago 
visitor. 

Riley  H.  Allen,  eslitor  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin,  spoke  on 
the  international  B.  B.  C.  hookup 
Oiristnias  Day  inorning.  He  introduced 
Governor  l.awrence  M.  Judd,  who  sent 
Christmas  greetings  from  Hawaii  to  the 
world. 

Clarence  A.  Noble,  president  of  the 
Borough  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Richmond  Hill  (N.Y.) 
Record,  is  back  at  his  desk  following  an 
illness  of  six  weeks’  duration. 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor  of  the 
.diebovqait  (Mis.)  Press,  was  elected 
chairman,  and  Harold  R.  Maier,  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  Sheboygan  marsh  restoration  com¬ 
mittee. 

Carroll  \V.  Parcher,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Montrose  (Cal.)  Cres- 
centa  Valley  Ledger  and  the  Tujunga 
Record  Ledger,  Los  Angeles  County 
newsiiapers,  has  been  appointed  field  in¬ 
vestigator  for  the  Fifth  Supervisorial 
Di.strict  by  Henry  \V.  Wright,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board 
of  Supervisors. 

Louis  Weil,  editor  of  the  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times-Hcrald,  recently  de¬ 
clined  an  appointment  to  the  Mackinac 
Island  state  park  commission. 

K.  Engel,  publisher.  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Democrat,  has  been  elected  to 
the  execufi\e  board  of  the  Little  Rock 
Country  Club. 

William  F.  Metten,  publisher  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Ez’cry  Evening,  has 
been  re, appointed  by  Judge  Rice  of 
Wilmington  Park  Commissioner  of  that 
city  for  his  second  term. 

M.  Raymond  I^nge,  of  the  Parisian 
evening  newspaper,  Intransigeant.  who 
is  on  his  annual  visit  to  the  United 
States,  spoke  Jan.  ,3,  before  the  .Mliance 
Francaise  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

T  S.  1  )UN’A\\'.‘\)  ,  state  circulation 
manager.  Little  Rock  .Irkan.uis 
hacetle,  observed  his  6()th  birthday  Jan. 
10  at  his  home  in  Conway.  lie  re¬ 
ceived  messages  from  numerous  persons 
prominent  in  the  field  of  Arkansas 
journalism. 

Eugene  1'.  Killwey,  head  of  day  ad¬ 
vertising  engraving  prtKluction  of  the 
•Nne  ]  ork  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Killwey  are  parents  of  twin  daughters, 
.^nn  ami  Jeanne,  born  Jan.  4. 

Harold  Dunn,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  joined 
the  Morrilton  (Ark.)  Detmicrat  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  He  formerly  was 
located  at  .Mansfield,  Ark. 

Blaine  15.  Glassmann,  manager,  classi- 
hed  advertising  department,  Ogden 
(Ltah)  Standard-E.raminer,  underwent 
an  operation  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  hos¬ 
pital.  Baltimore,  recently.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife  and  his  brother, 
■V  L.  (ilassmann.  co-publisher  of  the 
Dgden  paper. 

Ralph  Plumb  has  joined  the  circula¬ 
tion  staff  of  the  IVaterbury  (Conn.) 
A  me  neon -Republ  icon . 

Robert  Blazer  has  succeeded  Tom 
Kobertson  on  the  classified  sales  force 
^'^^hester  Democrat  dr  Chronicle, 
me  latter  having  joined  the  Buffalo 
t  ouner-Exf>ress. 

.Mfrerl  J.  Carrano,  of  the  classified 
department,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times- 
was  shot  and  seriously 
wounde»l  by  a  bandit  on  Nov.  13,  has 

recovered  and  resumed  his  duties. 


Clifford  Day,  former  manager  of  local 
aclvertising.  has  been  appointed  financial 
advertising  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
(ilobe-Dcinocrat.  His  former  position 
will  be  occuj)ied  by  George  Grinham, 
who  will  continue  also  as  head  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  plan  department. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 
TAICK  SMITH,  managing  editor  of  the 
Katezas  City  Journal-Post ,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  .South  Central  Business 
•Association  luncheon  last  week. 

Fred  Heiskill,  co-owner  and  managing 
editor.  Little  Rock  Arkan.zas  Gazette, 
has  been  chosen  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  Street  Improvement  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  518  in  that  city,  Charles  T. 
Davis,  Gazette  editorial  writer,  was 
named  one  of  the  district’s  assessors. 

Charles  Bonfils,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Dcin'er  Post,  spent  the 
holidays  at  his  boyhood  home.  Troy,  Mo. 

Paul  Benton.  Rochester  Times-Union 
managing  editor,  recently  addressed  a 
student  group  at  Syracuse  University  on 
“What  the  Editor  Expects.’’ 

William  Wallace  A’osburgh,  editor, 
IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Sunday  Republi~an, 
has_  been  called  to  Swikeley,  Pa.,  by  the 
serif)us  illness  of  a  relative. 

Robert  Paul,  formerly  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Sports’  Writers  Association 
and  now  with  the  Daily  Nezvs,  is  one  of 
the  leading  candidates  for  appointment  to 
the  state  boxing  commission. 

Rev.  E.  L.  Morgan  has  joined  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  as  special 
contributor  to  the  church  page. 

Reuben  I.evine  has  resigned  from  the 
Philadelphia  hz’euing  Ledger  copy  desk 
to  become  an  instructor  in  the  Garrett 
School  of  Journalism. 

Ed  Rider,  staff  writer  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  and  his  wife,  Lecta 
Denham  Rider,  dramatic  critic,  recently 
aiklressed  journalism  classes  of  Houston 
Jimior  College  on  “News  Feature 
Writing.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Brown,  Jr.,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenii.,  are  the  parents  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Marcia  Ivlizalieth  Brown,  liorn  Dec. 
31.  Brown,  a  free  lancer,  is  a  former 
i;eporter  for  the  .Memphis  (Tenn.)  Even¬ 
ing  Appeal. 

\  ivian  .'sliirley.  feature  writer  for  the 
Philadelphia  Lz’ening  Ledger,  returneil 
last  week  on  the  .S.  .S.  I'rance,  after  a 
month  in  Paris  obtaining  articles  and  in¬ 
terviews  for  the  Public  Ledger  Syndicate. 

George  Dillon,  reporter,  IVaterbury 
(  Conn.)  Demoerat,  has  returned  to  work 
after  several  weeks  absence  due  to  knee 
injuries  sustained  in  a  basketball  game. 

H.  Walter  Capelli,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  staff,  has  returned  to  work  after  an 
illness  of  several  weeks. 

Miss  Ivdna  Greenberg,  reporter.  IVater¬ 
bury  (Conn.)  American- Republican,  has 
returned  to  work  after  spending  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Year’s  in  New  A"ork. 


GE(9RGE  P.  west,  who  this  week 
succeeded  F'dward  .\.  Evans,  re¬ 
cently  appointed  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(  O. )  Citiacn,  as 
c  h  i  e  t  editorial 
writer  for  the 
N  a  n  Francisco 
Xezes.  had  been 
in  the  newspaper 
business  for 
several  y  ears 
when  he  joined 

the  old  S  a n 
Francisco  B  u  I  - 
let  in  as  political 
writer  in  1910. 

He  left  the 
Bulletin  to  be¬ 
come  director  of 
George  P.  West  uiiblicity  for  the 

United  States  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations.  While  on  that  task,  he  met 
Roy  Howard  who  appointed  West 
White  House  correspondent'  for  United 
Press. 

Later  West  became  editor  of  The 
Public  of  New  York.  In  recent  years, 
he  has  contributed  articles  to  the 
.  hnerican  Mercury  and  other  magazines. 

■Mexander  Gaddess,  political  writer, 
Philadelphia  F-vening  Ledger,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Pennsylvania  Utilities 
in  the  Public  Relations  liepartment.  His 
successor  has  not  been  named. 

Phil  Donell.  former  member  of  the 
Norfolk  I’irginian-Pilot  news  staff,  has 
returned  to  that  paper  after  an  absence 
of  two  months. 

Ralph  Larson  and  Charles  W_.  Hous¬ 
ton.  reporters  for  the  Norjolk  J^irginian- 
Pilot.  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  with 
relatives  in  .Mexandria,  \'a. 

Fred  J.  Taylor,  for  years  Westboro 
corresnondent  of  the  Boston  Globe,  and 
Mrs.  Taylor  celebrated  their  CiOth  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary,  Jan.  1. 

Fre<lerick  .\.  Storm,  Rochester  Times- 
Vnion  political  writer,  has  been  assigned 
to  cover  news  in  .Albany  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  session  of  the  legislature. 

Joseph  Cummiskey  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  city  staff  of  the  Buffalo 
Times  to  the  sports  department. 

■Arthur  Goodman,  Rochester  Times- 
[Inion  theatre  page  editor,  has  returned 
to  his  desk  after  recovering  from  an  at¬ 
tack  of  influenza. 

Michael  A’’.  Casey,  real  estate  editor  of 
the  .ViTi’  Y'ork  Herald  Tribune,  ad- 
<lressi‘d  the  Management  Division  of  the 
Real  ENtate  Board  of  New  A’ ork,  Inc., 
recently. 

I'dward  J.  Hunter  has  resigned  from 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  to  join  the 
secretarial  force  of  (Jovernor-elcct  Gif¬ 
ford  Pinchot.  Mr.  Hunter  was  pub- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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By  RISS  Ml’RPIIY  and  RAY  SE.NL'SKY 
Drawinfis  By  J.  CO/.^Y  (;KAHAM 


KEN  KLING 


h  in  the  movies  note 

Kling,  you  know,  is  the  cartoonist  who 
does 

Windy  Riley 


KIIdk 


Recently  Kling  has  been  working  in  Hollywood,  putting 
Windy  Riley  in  the  pietures.  Windy  has  been  doing  Hollywood. 
Windy  Riley  is  a  great  strip. 

Good  for  sport  page — or  any  page. 

WIRE  NOW! 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Cbakles  V.  McAdam 
General  Manager 


I  “HOW  IT  BEGAN”  book.  ...  Be  sure 
you  get  your  copy. 

ON  the  front  cover,  reproduced 
above,  is  the  picture  of  Sir  Henry 
Wallop,  a  stern  warrior  who  was  sent 
by  Henry  VIII  to  punish  the  French 
for  the  burning  of  Brighton  and  who 
did  such  a  thorough  job  of  it — burning 
twenty-one  towns  and  demolishing 
several  harbors — that  he  added  a  noun 
and  a  verb  to  the  English  language. 
.  .  ,  That’s  how  “wallop”  began.  .  .  . 
And,  in  the  disclosure  of  how  our  com¬ 
monplace  sayings,  customs  and  super¬ 
stitions  started,  “wallop”  continues... 
the  newspaper  wallop  of  intense  dally 
interest  that  has  marked  “HOW  IT 
BEGAN”  as  one  of  the  most  success- 
j  ful  new  features  in  years.  .  .  . 

I  THE  NEW  “HOW  IT  BEGAN”  book 
I  speaks  by  samples  that  are  eloquent 
i  testimony  of  how  the  illustrations  cap- 
I  ture  readers’  attention  and  of  how  the 
'subject  matter  stirs  the  mind  to  knowl- 
j  edge  that  our  routine  doings  and  say¬ 
ings  had  their  beginnings  in  all  sorts 
I  of  curious  and  fascinating  inci¬ 
dents.  .  .  . 

^  IN  THE  BOOK,  you  will  find  illustra- 
I  tions  of  a  new  campaign  of  matted 
promotion  .  .  .  mats  in  half-page,  four- 
column,  three-column  and  two-column 
1  sizes.  .  .  .  And  you  will  find  the  amaz- 
1  ing  record  of  what  “HOW  IT  BEGAN” 
j  has  done  in  the  newspapers  now  run- 
I  ning  it.  .  .  . 
i 

j  INCIDENTALLY,  to  that  list  of  news- 
I  papers,  there  must  now  be  added 
six  English  and  Scotch  newspapers, 
which  have  just  taken  “HOW  IT 
BEGAN”  on  .  .  .  for  it  is  a  feature 
with  universal  appeal.  .  .  . 

JUST  look  over  the  samples  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  book  when  you  receive 

it _ We  know  “HOW  IT  BEGAN”  is 

something  that  you’ll  want  .  .  .  that 
your  readers  will  want.  ...  If  your 
copy  of  the  1931  presentation  book 
fails  to  reach  you,  write  us  for  one. 
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1,400  newspaper  markets  third  Saturday 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate 
maker  card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week, 
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as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per 
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Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
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Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
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Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  ’’A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Sil  Months 
Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dia- 
trihution 

June  SO,  1930 . 

10,816 

12,216 

*  W29 . 

9.87R 

11,105 

•  1928 . 

8,982 

10.223 

*  1927 . 

7.955 

9,018 

•  1926 . 

6.796 

7.607 

PERSONAL 

{Continued  from  page  31) 

licity  manager  for  Pinchot  during  his 
two  campaigns  for  governor  and  for 
the  United  States  Senate.  He  formerly 
was  city  editor  of  the  Public  Ledger. 

Howard  M.  Fuller,  state  editor, 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  and  Mrs.  Fuller, 
have  returned  from  a  vacation  trip  to 
Havana,  Cuba. 

Clifford  .\.  Somerville,  assistant  city 
editor,  Portland  (Me.)  P.tening  Ex¬ 
press,  will  represent  the  Evening  Ex¬ 
press  and  Press  Herald  at  the  Maine 
legislature  this  winter.  H.  -Augustus 
Merrill  will  represent  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Evening  Xeu's. 

William  P.  O'Donnell,  sports  editor  of 
the  U’aterhury  (Conn.)  Republican  has 
been  absent  from  his  desk  due  to  ill¬ 
ness.  Henry  Brophy,  assistant  sports 
editor,  has  l)een  acting  department  head. 

Frank  .Sullivan,  former  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  reporter,  has  resigned 
aiwl  is  motoring  to  California. 

J.  J.  McLaughlin,  city  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Erening  l.edger,  and  Mrs. 
McLaughlin,  are  receiving  congratula¬ 
tions  on  the  birth,  Dec.  .30,  of  a  .son, 
their  third  child. 

Marr  McGaffin.  formerly  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  I.incoln  (Neb.)  Star,  is 
now  Lincoln  correspondent  for  the 
Omaha  World-Herald.  Munro  Kezer, 
courthouse  reporter,  is  now  on  the 
statehouse  run  for  the  Star,  replacing 
McGaffin,  and  Harl  .Andersen  has  taken 
fiver  the  work  at  the  courthouse. 

Gortlou  Poberfs,  night  reporter  on  the 
Lincoln  (Xeb. )  Journal,  has  resigned 
to  atteiul  the  University  of  Xebraska. 

George  Held  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  the  f.ong  Island  Daily  Press, 
Jamaica,  X.  Y. 

Richard  X*.  I.ee,  on  the  staff  of  the 
Richmond  Hill  (X.Y.)  Record,  spent 
the  hfilidays  at  the  home  of  his  sister 
in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Wellington  G.  Jones,  sports  and  rail¬ 
road  editor  of  the  Harri.dmrg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph,  recently  ill,  has  recovered 
sufficiently  to  resume  his  duties. 

Henry  T.  Murdock,  dramatic  critic. 
Philadelphia  Erening  Ledger,  was  host 
Christmas  Eve,  at  a  Christmas  carol 
songfest  to  other  Philadelphia  theatrical 
writers  at  which  several  modernized 
carols,  compfised  by  Mr.  Murdock,  were 
given  their  first  presentation. 

Txuiise  P.  Johanssen,  federal  court  re- 
pfirter  for  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  .S'/ur- 
Pullctin,  siK'iit  the  Christmas  holidays 
with  her  parents  in  San  Francisco. 

William  Schachtel,  veteran  repfirter 
for  the  Viica  (X.Y.)  Daily  Press,  has 
been  seriously  ill  at  his  home. 

James  H.  M.aclx'iiuan,  memlKT  fif  the 
Denver  Post  staff  has  been  ill  with 
intluenza. 

Tom  Quinn,  wlu)  has  been  on  the 
sports  staff  <if  the  Cleveland  I^re.ss  since 
l‘)26,  has  jfiined  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  .VcTf.v.  Quinn  started  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  sports  writer  in  1926  on  the 
now  defunct  Cleveland  Times. 

Frank  (Doc  Birdt  I'inch.  veteran 
Dein'cr  Post  cartoonist,  ga\e  an  eve¬ 
ning’s  program  fif  chalk  drawing  for  the 
patients  of  the  Xational  Printers’  Home 
in  Colorado  Springs,  Christmas  day. 

Worthen  C.  (Bud)  Cornish,  sports 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Deadliners’  Club,  composed  of  Port- 
laiul  newsiwiH'r  men.  Leslie  Murray  of 
the  Evening  E.rpress  staff  was  re-elected 
secretary. 

James  W.  Irwin,  editorial  assistant  to 
F.  G.  Bonfils,  owner  of  the  Dein'cr 
Post,  recently  was  commissioned  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  military  intelligence  divi¬ 
sion,  general  staff.  L'uited  States  army 
re.serve. 

Mabel  Claire  (7old.  staff.  Payetteville 
(.Ark.)  Democrat,  was  a  visitor  at  Little 
Kfxrk  during  the  holidays. 

Theodore  R.  Dyer,  sports  staff,  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Evening  Express  recently 


passed  his  examination  as  a  member  of 
the  Central  Board  of  Maine  Basketball 
Officials. 

George  C.  MacKinnon,  coiumnist, 
Boston  Evening  American,  is  appearing 
as  master  of  ceremonies  at'  the  Scollay 
Square  Theatre  in  Boston. 

Covel  W.  Lucas,  assistant  city  editor, 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  editor  of  the  Harbor 
.S'prings  (Mich.)  Emmett  County 
Graphic,  effective  Jan.  12.  Lucas  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Daily  Press  staff 
for  two  years. 

Laurence  M.  Cockaday,  of  the  science 
department  of  the  Neto  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  resigned. 

James  B.  Hatcher,  night  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin,  is  the 
co-author  of  a  new  guide  book  to  Hono¬ 
lulu,  stressing  some  of  the  little  seen 
sights  of  the  city. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Rochester  times -uxiqx 

(evening)  14-page  annual  financial 
review  Jan.  2.  The  section  carried  ap¬ 
proximately  12,500  lines  of  financial  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Huntsville  (.Ala.)  Daily  Times  72-page 
Christmas  editifni  which  also  heralded 
the  “return  of  prosperity”. 

U’alerloo  (la.)  Daily  Courier, 
“.Achievement”  edition,  72  pages,  Dec.  31. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post,  an¬ 
nual  Baby  Magazine  Section,  Dec.  31, 
12-pagc  tabloid. 

Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald  and 
Ez'cning  E.x-press.  annual  financial  edi¬ 
tion,  24  pages.  Jan.  2. 

Boston  Herald,  12-page  section  “An¬ 
nual  Financial  Review  -and  Summary  of 
Outbxik.”  Jail.  1. 

Denver  Post.  Xew  A’ear  edition,  64 
pages  with  cover  pages  in  color. 

San  I'ranciseo  .Yezes,  annual  “Prog¬ 
ress’’  edition,  Jan.  3. 

Denver  Rocky  .Mountain  News,  44 
pages,  .Annual  Review  edition. 

.lone.dtoro  (.Ark.)  Daily  Tribune,  42- 
page  Christmas  edition. 

Port  .'imith  (.Ark.)  .Southzi’esf  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Times  Record,  supplement  for 
City  Xational  Bank,  which  occupied  new 
building  Dec.  27. 

Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  five- 
page  special  annual  financial  review  sec¬ 
tion,  Jan.  2. 

Los  .Ingrlcs  (Cal.)  Times  Annual 
Midwin’er  numlier,  Jan.  2. 

Long  Peach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram 
Sixth  .Annual  Progress  Edition,  90-pages, 
Dec.  31. 

Tul.za  (Okla.)  World,  special  section. 
Jan.  4  for  building  and  loan  centennial 
anniversary. 

Ixis  Vegas  (Xev.)  Ez'cning  Rei'iezv, 
Xew  A’ear’s  edition,  32  pages. 

.Sterling  (Col.)  Advocate,  Xew  Y’ear’s 
edition,  ')6  pages.  Jan.  1. 

Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph, 
A’ear-Eiid  eilition.  58  pages.  Dec.  31. 
The  edition  contained  a  four-page  roto¬ 
gravure  section  and  two  magazine  sup¬ 
plements. 

Boston  Post,  annual  Financi-al  Survey 
siqiplement,  Jaii.  2,  six  pages. 

.Veil'  Bedford  (Mass.)  Sunday  Stand¬ 
ard.  Business  Revival  number,  two 
sectiotis,  24  pages.  Jan.  4. 

Boston  Herald.  “.Annual  Financial 
Review  and  Summary  of  Outhxik,”  Jan. 
1.  12  pages,  edited  by  F.dson  B.  Smith, 
financial  editor. 

Boston  Lz'cning  Tran.zcript,  .Atmual 
I'inancial  and  Business  Outlook  edition, 
Jan.  6. 

Tall  Riz'cr  (Mass.)  Herald  Nezes, 
“Forward  Fall  River"  edition  with  1930 
Review  and  1931  Forecast.  32  pages, 
two  sections,  Dec.  31. 

KINSLEY  IN  MEMPHIS 

Philip  Kinsley,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
staff,  has  been  “borrowed’  by  Memphis 
(Tenn. )  Commercial  Appeal  to  write  a 
daily  story  on  the  Tennessee  legislature. 
Kinsley  has  covered  other  big  stories  in 
Tetinessee,  including  the  famous  “mon- 
kev  trial”  at  Davton. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES  j 

WALTER  RUNDLE  has  repUetd  ! 

Ed  Workman  as  legislative  reporter  j 
for  the  United  Press  at  Lincoln,  | 

Dean  Hammond,  formerly  of  the  edi-  i 
torial  staff,  Denver  Rocky  Mountan  I 
News,  has  joined  the  United  Press  at 
Lincoln,  Xeb. 

George  R.  Holmes,  chief  of  the  I 
Washington  bureau  of  International  fl 
Xews  Service,  was  the  speaker  on  the  || 
feature  “Back  of  the  Xews  in  Wash-  j 
ington”  broadcast  by  the  National  i 
Broadcasting  Company  last  week.  He  ' 
substituted  for  William  Hard  who  is  ^ 
regularly  heard  on  this  program.  B 

Ralph  Teatsorth  has  rejoined  the  B 
Columbus  staff  of  the  United  Press  after  r 
spending  two  weeks  in  Cleveland  where  ' 
he  relieved  Leo  Baron,  manager,  while 
the  latter  was  vacationing  in  Sprinz-  » 
field.  Mo. 

Frank  Fuller,  Richmond  Va„  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  .Associated  Press;  re¬ 
cently  held  13  spades  in  a  bridge  game. 

Willis  Evans,  market  erlitor  of  the 
I’nited  Press  Columbus  bureau,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work  after  a  five  weeks' 
-absence,  due  to  illness. 

W.  H.  Bailey,  formerly  night  manaeer 
of  the  .Associated  Press  in  Denver,  has 
joined  the  United  Press  in  that  city. 

Ed  Brandt.  United  Press  operator,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Denver 
bureau  to  Chicago. 

Max  Hill,  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Denz'er  Post,  has  joined  the  United  ' 
Press  RfKky  Mountain  division  staff  i 
with  he.aslnuarters  in  Denver.  William  ^ 
M.  Beardshear,  of  the  Post  reportorial 
staff,  succeeded  Hill  on  the  desk. 

John  R.  Hood,  chief  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  burciu  of  ibe  .Associated 
Press,  on  behalf  of  the  resident  news- 
paiicr  correspondents,  presented  the  re¬ 
tiring  governor  of  Pennsylv.iuia,  John 
S.  Fisher,  with  a  silver  bowl  recently. 

The  presentation  took  place  at  the 
Governor’s  iieriodic  dinner  to  the  news¬ 
papermen  of  the  Pennsylvania  capital. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

A  XXl'.AL  dinner  of  the  Poor  Rich- 
.VRii  Ci.t  n,  Phil-'idelpbia,  will  be  held 
Ian.  17.  it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Leonard  Ormerod,  chairman. 

The  Xkw  Exgi.axd  Wowex’s  Press 
Ci.t'R  held  a  Christmas  Tree  party  at 
Hotel  Lincolnshire,  Boston,  Jan.  7.  .^r- 
rangements  are  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Joseph  A.  Mahoney,  president,  Mrs. 
Ilenry  Armstrong  and  Mrs.  Alice  M. 
.Seaman. 

Frank  E.  Phillips  of  Worcester. 
Mass.,  manager  of  the  Xew  Exc.l.vxh 
Daily  Newspaper  Associatiox.  and 
wife,  spent  Christmas  and  Xew  Year’s 
with  friends  in  Portland.  Me.  Mr. 
Phillips  was  formerly  editor  of  the 
Portland  Ezrning  E.rpress. 

Present  officers  of  the.  A.B.P.  Dottei' 
Lixe  Ci.vn  OF  Chicago  were  recently 
re-elected  until  July  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  the  problem  of  lack  of  re-  , 
turns  was  discussed  as  applied  to  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen. 

Philadelphia  newspaper  and  adverti^ 
ing  men  were  hosts  to  several  hundred 
children  during  the  holiday  season. 
few  days  before  Christmas  the  PwR 
Riciiarii  Ci.rit  had  a  tree  and  gifts  anda 
dinner  for  .500  children  at  its  clubhouse. 

On  Dec.  28  the  Fourth  Estate  Club. 
composed  of  Masonic  newsp-apermen, 
entertained  nearly  1.000  more  children. 

WoMEX’s  .AnVERTISIXG  Club  of 
Grand  Rapids,  numbering  .30  members.  i 
celebrateil  its  fourth  birthday  anniver¬ 
sary  Jan.  4. 

WoMEx’s  .Advertisixg  Club  of  Chi¬ 
cago  recently  donated  $100  to  the 
Emergency  Relief  Committee  of  _  the 
Alliance  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women. 

The  WESTMOREi.Axn  .An\T.RTisiNG 

Club  of  Greensburg,  Pa.,  held  its  an¬ 
nual  banquet  Thursday.  Jan.  8,  at  the 
Penn  Albert  Hotel.  Greensburg.  t\ 
feature  of  the  banquet,  was  to 
address  on  “What  Makes  Personality 
by  John  B.  Kennedy,  of  Colliers. 


/  - 
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The  Largest  Morning  Paper  in  Pennsylvania  Outside  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh . 


.Read  in  Four  Out  of  Every  Five  Homes  in  Berks  County 


THE  READING  TIMES 


LED  THE  EAGLE  IN  1930 


ADVERTISING 


(See  Media  Records) 


and  in 


CIRCULATION  (See  A.B.C.  or  Gov’t  Statement) 


NOTE:  THE  TIMES  IN  DECEMBER 
CARRIED  MORE  LINAGE  IN  ITS 
SIX  DAY  PAPER  THAN  THE 
EAGLE  IN  SEVEN  DAYS,  INCLUD¬ 
ING  SUNDAY 


JSATIOISAL  REPRESEISTATIVES 

E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  ATLANTA  DALLAS  KANSAS  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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DALLAS  DAILIES’  MECHANICAL  BOARD 
ACHIEVING  ECONOMY,  BETTER  PRINTING 

Heads  of  Mechanical  Departments  Check  Costs,  Waste,  Com¬ 
plaints,  and  Seek  Remedies — Materials  Analyzed — 

Has  Eliminated  ‘‘Buck-Passing” 

By  ARTHUR  M.  ALLEN 

Foreman,  Stereotype  Department,  Dallas  Newt  and  Journal 

The  Mechanical  Board  of  the  A.  H.  ing  up  <>n  it  fre(|uently.  and  rei)orting  all 
Rpirk  C orrviratinn  wac  rrpatpfl  in  irroo^iilaritics  tn  the  management. 


Belo  Corporation,  was  created  in 
Sept.  1925  by  the  management,  publishers 
of  the  Dallas  News,  the  Dallas  Journal, 
the  Semi-Weekly  Farm  News,  and  the 
Texas  Almanac  and  Industrial  Guide. 
The  personnel  of  the  Iward  originally 
consisted  of  Messrs.  Harry  W.  Max¬ 
well,  then  foreman  of  the  composing 
room;  .\rthur  M.  Allen,  foreman  of  the 


stereotype  department  for  more  than  .50  or  defects, 
years;  and  Tom  M.  Rinehart,  superin-  Another 
tendent  of  the  pressroom  for  more  than  duction,  an 
25  years.  The  last  two  have  been  con-  partment’s 
nected  with  the  Dallas  News  since  its  record  o 
first  issue  on  Oct.  1,  1885,  established  as  production 
a  branch  of  the  Galveston  Daily  News,  her  of  cop 
which  institution  was  founded  while  lion  is  mac 
Texas  was  a  Republic.  Harry  W.  Max-  and  remed 
well  served  as  chairman  of  this  l)oard  I  he  boa 
until  his  death  about  10  months  ago.  newspajK-rs 
Due  to  the  imiKirtant  position  Mr.  Max-  increasing 
well  held  on  the  board  the  writer  does  department 
not  feel  this  story  would  be  complete  1 1'c  boai 
without  mentioning  that  his  death_  ended  formed  of 
a  long  and  noteworthy  career  with  the  might  be  c 
Belo  organization.  Starting  in  the  News  partments. 
composing  rcxim  as  galley  lioy  in  1904,  he  The  boa 
served  a  four-year  apprenticeship, _  be-  torial,  adv 
coming  an  efficient  printer,  siH*cializing  partments 
in  make-up.  Possessing  rare  executive  special  run 
ability  his  rise  was  rapid,  first  becoming 
assistant  foreman,  then  general  foreman  We  belie 
of  the  composing  rcKim  and  later  chair-  P*".’ 

man  of  the  Mechanical  Board,  and  also  cause  of  i 
chairman  of  the  printing  committee.  the  Alet 

The  remaining  two  members  are  now  Committee, 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Mechanical  partment  I 
B.)afd. 

Most  metropolitan  newspapers  employ  chanical  B< 
a  mechanical  suiierintendent  or  produc-  ot  improv 
tion  manager.  The  .\.  H.  Belo  organ-  publication! 
ization  not  having  a  general  superintend-  the  printin 
ent  and^  wishing  to  relieve  itself  of  some  during  the 
of  the  duties  and  details  occasioned  by  yarding  pi 
dealing  with  several  heads  of  mechanical  . 

deiiartments  ami  also  upon  the  theory  tcriais,  he 
that  no  one  man  today  is  wholly  qualified  c<impment, 
to  act  as  mechanical  superintendent  of  a 
newspaper,  because  tbe  work  is  so  varied  **”**',-'  ^ 

and  so  technical  that  no  one  can  be  an  “cces.sary 
expert  in  each  of  the  contributing  me-  ’necnanical 
chanical  departments,  authorized  the  stenograph 
formation  of  a  Mechanical  Board,  ciis.sions  in 
Driginally  the  Ixrard  had  jurisdiction 
liver  the  composing  room,  stereotype  de-  .Aiemneri 
partment,  pressroom  and  engraving  de-  'antage  ol 
partment.  The  last  named  was  discon-  men  s  _ 
tinned  in  June,  19.50.  .\l>out  two  years  diorough  i 
ago  the  job  department  was  added  to  the  ^  ‘  H 

board's  jurisdiction.  The  board,  in  it's  ad-  ' 

ministration  of  these  dejiartments,  makes  ™  ” 

its  reports  and  recommendations  directly  **  V*" 

to  the  management.  '  9«-Ranizati( 

The  duties  of  the  board  are  numerous.  (*)"*' 
They  are  to  strive  for  an  improvement 
in  printing,  to  sui>ervise  and  improve  the 
work  of  the  mechanical  departments, 
meeting  every  day  to  analyze  our  pub¬ 
lications,  discussing  problems  pertaining 
to  mechanical  departments,  and  also  see¬ 
ing  that  forces  are  efficient  in  these  de¬ 
partments.  However,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  reader  more  fully  with  the 
work  of  this  board  some  of  its  duties 
and  details  should,  perhaps,  be  men¬ 
tioned,  and  are  as  follows: 

Monthly  budget  figures  and  expense 
sheets  are  gone  over,  and  department 
heads  are  kept  in  touch  with  the  financial 
operation  of  their  departments.  When 
expenses  exceed  the  budget  allowance  the 
board  makes  an  investigation  of  the 
cause  and  reports  to  the  management. 

.\mong  the  records  kept  in  the 
board’s  office  is  the  expense  of  me¬ 
chanical  departments  for  supplies 
ordered  by  them,  keeping  department 
heads  informed  in  the  matter. 

.Another  record  is  that  of  press  spoils, 
which  gives  the  press-room  foreman  an 
idea  as  to  how  this  waste  is  running. 

Members  of  the  board  watch  the 
finish  and  weight  of  newsprint,  check- 


irregularities  to  the  management. 

^Iemtx•rs  of  the  board  check  over 
daily  report.-,  of  tbe  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  and  see  that  schedules  of  the 
different  editions  are  complied  with. 

On  starting  of  the  presses,  meinlRTs 
of  the  board  look  over  jiapers  for  de¬ 
fective  printing,  calling  attention  of  the 
ilepartment  resixaisible  for  any  defect 


Another  duty  is  to  watch  press  pro¬ 
duction,  and  see  that  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment’s  requirement  are  maintained. 
.\  record  of  priKluction  is  kept,  and  when, 
production  falls  Ix-low  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  per  minute  an  investiga¬ 
tion  is  made  and  the  reason  ascertained 
and  remedied. 

The  board  gathers  data  from  other 
newspajK-rs  of  systems  and  method  of 
increasing  efficiency  in  the  mechanical 
departments. 

The  board  keeps  the  inanageineiit  in¬ 
formed  of  any  waste  other  dejiartineiits 
might  be  causing  in  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments. 

The  board  co-operates  with  tbe  edi¬ 
torial,  advertising  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments  in  arranging  for  extra  or 
special  runs,  and  issues  notices  of  sucii 
to  all  departments  concerned. 

We  believe  a  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  Printing  Committee’s  work,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  close  connection  with  that 
of  the  Mechanical  Board.  The  F’rinting 
Committee,  composed  of  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  heads,  organized  in  1924,  has 
been  meeting  weekly  with  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Board,  chiefly,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  appearance  of  our 
publications.  The  committee  inspect> 
the  printing  of  the  various  publications 
during  the  week,  handles  complaints  re¬ 
garding  printing,  helps  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems,  seeks  to  eliminate  waste  in  ma¬ 
terials,  helps  to  select  materials  and 
e<iiiipinent,  and  strives  to  cut  down  cost 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  work  of 
((uality,  and  briefly,  dex'S  everything 
necessary  to  improve  the  work  of  the 
mechanical  departments.  .\  condensed 
stenographic  report  is  made  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  in  these  meetings,  which  is  sent 
to  the  management  for  its  information. 

Members  of  the  board,  having  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  experience  in  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  that  enables  them  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  any  negligence 
of  duty  or  cause  for  poor  results  in 
printing,  have  made  “buck  passing”  dif¬ 
ficult.  In  fact,  we  think  this  bad  fea¬ 
ture,  which  is  usually  present  in  large 
organizations,  has  been  almost  eliminated 
in  our  organization. 

One  feature  of  the  board’s  liinctior. 
is  its  co-operation  with  the  purchasing 


deparlnieiit,  giving  a  great  deal  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  that  department  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  obtaining  information  on  mate¬ 
rials  or  supplies  and  equipment  for 
use  in  the  production  of  our  publications. 
The  board  obtains  data  on,  and  makes 
a  study  of,  type  metals,  inks,  mats,  press 
rollers  and  blankeis  and  other  necessary 
materials  and  equipment,  and  submits 
recoinmendations  for  purchases  of  sup¬ 
plies  that  have  been  found  satisfactory  by 
our  department  heads,  or  experience  of 
other  newspapers.  In  addition,  records 
are  kept  on  materials,  showing  condition 
of  type  metals  by  having  frequent 
analyses  ma<le ;  ink  coverage  computed, 
etc.  .Mso  tbe  results  obtained  from 
different  makes  of  press  rollers  and 
blankets  are  noted.  We  have  observed 
that  this  plan  of  .selecting  materials  has 
reflected  very  favorably  in  the  results 
of  our  finished  product.  Recommenda¬ 
tions  backed  up  by  facts  gathered  in  the 
board’s  research  work  enables  depart¬ 
ment  heads  to  obtain  the  materials  and 
equipment  with  which  they  believe  and 
the  board  believes,  best  results  can  lx- 
obtained.  Here,  ttx),  “alibis”  of  depart¬ 
ment  heads  are  eliminated. 

“I  could  do  Ix-tter  work  if  I  was 
given  this  or  that  kind  of  material,"  is 
not  heard  under  present  conditions. 

In  our  opinion,  the  board’s  outstanding 
achievement  has  been  the  creation  of 
co-ordination  and  closer  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  mechanical  departments.  There 
has  been  brought  about  a  Ixdter  feel¬ 
ing  and  understanding  between  depart¬ 
ment  heads.  It  has  by  fref|uent  contact 
with  one  another,  as  afforded  by  meet¬ 
ings  and  conferences  in  the  board,  in¬ 
culcated  in  each  a  mutual  interest  for 
better  wfirk,  moving  each  to  strive  for 
increase  in  production  and  the  best  of 
results  ill  the  appearance  of  the  finished 
jiroduct. 

60TH  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 

I'red  I.  Taylor,  for  many  years  West- 
Ixiro  cf>rrcspondent  of  the  Boston  Globe. 
and  Mrs.  Taylor  observed  the  60th  an¬ 
niversary  of  their  marriage  at  their  home 
in  West  Upton  last  week. 


URGES  BUSINESS  COURAGE  | 

Col.  R.  R.  McCormick  Urges  Return  to 

Ideals  of  Pioneers  I 

.\  plea  that  business  today  display  tht  I 
same  courage  and  fortitude  shown  by  the  1 
first  settlers  of  America  and  disregard  I 
the  obstacles  which  seemingly  beset  its  1 
path  was  voiced  by  Col.  Robert  R.  Mj.  I! 
Cormick.  publisher  of  the  Chicage  f 
Tribune  in  an  address  Jan.  6  before  mote  I 
than  a  thousand  members  of  the  furniture 
trade  attending  the  first  annual  furniture 
industries  rally  in  Chicago. 

“We  are  the  heirs  of  the  bravest  peo¬ 
ple  who  ever  lived,”  said  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick.  “landing  upon  an  unproduc¬ 
tive  soil  in  the  presence  of  savage  and 
brutal  enemies,  they  plunged  into  a 
wilderness  and  turned  it  into  a  garden. 
The  most  deplorable  times  we  can 
imagine  would  have  been  heaven  to  our 
forefathers. 

“Let  us  not  worry  about  red  figures 
and  reduced  sales.  Let  us  expand  our  I 
imagination,  let  us  see  tliat  we  are 
worthy  of  our  ancestry  and  the  land  thev 
banded  down  to  us,  put  aside  discourage¬ 
ment  and  move  into  the  new  year  with 
the  resolutions  of  pioneers.” 

CORRECTION 

In  de.scribing  how  an  editorial  and  car¬ 
toon  printed  recently  in  the  .Wat  J’orl 
F.rrnmq  World  as  a  blast  against  pur¬ 
veyors  of  rumor  and  gossip  concerning 
the  economic  situation  was  praised  by 
business  men  throughout  the  country  last 
week  EniTOR  &  Publish kr,  through  a 
misunderstanding,  stated  that  the  idea  for 
the  editorial  was  originated  by  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  The  originator  of  the  idea 
was  Herbert  Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the 
.\'rw  York  World  and  E7>enin(j  World. 

BECOMES  BANK  DIRECTOR 

Robert  E.  Lee  Majors,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cla.vt,m  (Ga.)  Enterprise 
has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Clax- 
ton  National  Bank. 


The  average  mat 

is  the  weakest  link 
in  the  chain  of  operations  between  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  the  press  room.  And  this 
weakest  link  affects  not  only  the  speed  and 
economy  of  stereotyping  but  also  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  finished  newspaper — which,  in 
turn,  affects  both  circulation  and  advertising 
volume. 

It  is  well  worth  while,  therefore,  to  devote 
some  time  and  thought  to  selecting  the  best 
mat  for  your  purpose. 

We  suggest  that  you  try  MORLEY  MATS, 
and  compare  them  with  the  mats  you  are 
using.  Try  other  mats,  too.  Give  each  one 
a  fair  test. 

We  ourselves  made  such  an  investigation,  on 
a  very  extensive  scale,  before  taking  over  the 
distribution  of  — 

Morley  Mats 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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An  Acknowledgment  to  the 
SUN  NEWSPAPERS 

It  is  the  custom  when  fire  wrecks  a  newspaper  plant  for  a  competitor  to  offer 
publishing  facilities  to  the  victim. 

But  when  flames  destroyed  the  Baltimore  Post,  a  Scripps- Howard  newspaper, 
on  the  evening  of  January  1,  the  Baltimore  Sun  Newspapers  went  to  such  ex¬ 
traordinary  lengths  to  serve  The  Post  that  we  are  moved  to  thus  publicly  express 
our  appreciation  and  our  gratitude. 

The  fire  started  at  about  7  p.m.  Four  hours  later.  The  Post,  thru  the  amazing 
energies  displayed  by  The  Sun  management,  had  resumed  in  The  Sun  plant  the 
task  of  producing  its  early  morning  edition,  interrupted  in  its  own  plant  by  the 
fire. 

In  that  brief  time  The  Sun  had  set  aside  working  space  for  the  Post  editorial 
staff,  had  designated  type  setting  machines  for  the  exclusive  use  of  The  Post,  had 
provided  stereotyping  and  press  equipment  and  had  even  supplied  newsprint 
for  The  Post’s  first  edition. 

By  midnight,  four  hours  , before  the  fire  was  extinguished.  The  Sun  had  caused 
a  switch  board  to  be  set  up  for  the  exclusive  use  of  The  Post. 

For  all  of  these  things  The  Baltimore  Post  and  the  General  Management  of  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers  are  profoundly  grateful. 

We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  particularly  to: 

PAUL  PATTERSON,  President  of  A.  S.  Abell  Co.,  publishers  of  The  Sun 
and  The  Evening  Sun. 

JOSEPH  A.  BLONDELL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

WILLIAM  F.  SCHMICK,  Business  Manager. 

Likewise  to  all  of  the  others  in  The  Sun  organization  who  gave  so  generously 
of  their  intelligence  and  their  energies  at  an  extremely  trying  hour. 

R.  P.  SCRIPPS,  Editorial  Director.  ROY  W.  HOWARD,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
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UR  OvN  Vooyc) 

or 


DIRECTING  TWIN  CONTEST 


The  perennial  li'orld  Almanac,  one 
of  the  best  known  reference  b(Kiks 
on  current  events,  facts  and  fipures,  was 
issued  a^ain  this  week  hy  the  .Vctc  York 
World  for  the  4()th  consecutive  year. 
Undoubtedly  f>ne  of  this  country's  most 
consnlted  reference  Ixioks,  it  probably 
receives  its  heartiest  welcome  in 
newspiiper  oflices,  where  day  in  and  day 
out  it  frets  the  kind  of  use  that  wears 
the  edfres  rapfied,  which  is  just  about 
the  best  compliment  you  could  pay  to  a 
volume  of  this  nature. 

The  bcHik  is  edited  by  Robert  Hunt 
Lyman,  and  follows  the  style  set  in  pre¬ 
vious  issues.  It  consists  of  h48  text 
pafies.  and  will  be  easily  recofrnized  by 
the  old  familiar  cover  with  the  Pulitzer 
Buildiiifr  dome.  Siiifjle  copies  are  .M) 
cents — i)y  mail  tifl  cents. — J.  \\  .  1’. 

♦  ♦  * 

IX  the  January  Atlantic,  William 
Orton,  now  Professor  of  Economics 
at  Smith  Collese  and  formerly  in  the 
P)ritish  Ministry  of  Labor,  writes  on 
radio  broadcasting  in  America  as  an 
educational  factor.  He  contrasts  our 
commercialism  and  laissez-faire  with  the 
practice  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation.  In  England  they  put  on 
whole  operas,  instead  of  cutting  to  an 
hour  “bwause  the  audience  would  not 
listen  longer  than  that,”  and  in  England 
they  sell  nearly  a  million  libretti  of 
broadcast  operas  in  a  year.  In  England 
they  form  study  groups  and  summer 
schools  of  radio  lecturers.  Here,  says 
Professor  Orton,  broadcasting  is  basc<l 
on  an  underestimate  of  average  intelli¬ 
gence  ( hence  the  title  of  the  article, 
"The  I^vel  of  Thirteen-Year-Olds”), 
and  on  the  rating  of  entertainment  alwve 
education.  Newspaper  men  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  information  pre.sented  in 
this  article  and  in  the  writer’s  com¬ 
ments  on  the  advantages  and  disadvant¬ 
ages  of  radio  for  education — ‘‘listening 
is  easier  than  reading,  more  stimulating 
.  .  .  but  encourages  the  passive  atti¬ 
tude,  which  educational  theorists  op¬ 
pose. — R.  W. 

♦  ♦  * 

T  OOK  not  with  indifference  upon  the 
advertising  men  about  you.  For  all 
yf>u  know  they  may  be  not  merely  deal¬ 
ers  in  snace  and  type  and  the  creation  of 
desire  for  Mulligan’s  Mincemeat,  but 
aviators,  inventors,  linguists,  fishermen, 
singers,  in  their  free  hours. 

A  glance  through  ‘‘Who’s  Who  in 
•Xdvertising,  1931,”  just  issued  by  Har- 
IR-r  &  Brothers  at  $7.50,  reveal's  self- 
confessed  glimpses  .such  as  these; 

“Licensed  aviator — spend  my  vaca¬ 
tions  flying.” 

"Inventor  of  electric  speed  flashlight 
for  taking  action  pictures  at  night.” 
“Lover  of  sciences  and  arts.” 

‘‘Fished  about  every  stream  in  Puget 
Sound  and  Olympic  Mountains.” 

“Through  advertising  found  two  child- 
rtm  who  had  been  lost  about  twelve 
years.” 

"Hunted  mountain  lions  in  Mexico.” 
"Dislike  insincerity  and  misrepre.senta- 
tion.” 

"Soloist  in  churches  for  30  years — 
has  kept  me  from  Ix'coming  a  golf  fiend, 
but  kept  me  healthy  and  happy.” 

.Xs  the  foregoing  indicates,  the  book’s 
.^.000  condensed  biographies  of  adver¬ 
tising  men  and  women  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  .sterner  side  of  life. 
The  facts  are  there  about  home,  occupa¬ 
tion.  birthplace,  education,  family  and 
clubs,  but  there  are  also  statistics  on 
weight,  color  of  eyes  and  hair,  disposi¬ 
tion,  hobbies,  and  preferred  reading 
matter,  to  say  nothing  of  what  one 
smokes  and  drinks. 

•\  summary  of  these  personal  details 
shows  that  the  typical  advertising  man 
is  wet.  smokes  cigarettes,  likes  t<i  fish, 
prefers  biography  in  his  book  reading,  is 
.14  years  old.  .S  feet  10  inches  tall, 
weighs  from  U>0  to  160  pounds,  and  has 
blue  eyes. 

The  botik  is  not  all-inclusive,  some  of 


the  best-known  names  in  the  field  being 
missing.  An  intrcKluction  by  the  editor, 
John  I..  Rogers,  explains  that  question¬ 
naires  were  sent  to  16,(KM)  men  and 
women  who  were  presumed  to  he  prim¬ 
arily  engaged  in  .some  phase  f)f  advertis¬ 
ing.  .Some  did  not  return  the  (piestion- 
naires.  while  others  were  found  to  he  not 
advertising  men.  Since  the  Ixiok  is  com- 
jRised  of  voluntary  replies,  the  editor  de¬ 
cided  against  trying  to  use  information 
obtained  elsewhere  for  any  of  the 
names. — R.  S.  M. 

0  * 

The  KKhh  anniver.sary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison’s 
famous  weekly,  Jlte  Liheralor,  is  ob¬ 
served  in  tile  Jan.  7  issue  of  The  Xation 
with  two  articles,  one  on  the  ideals  and 
methods  of  the  militant  anti-slavery 
jiaper,  and  another,  “Garrison  Breaker 
of  Chains”  by  Henry  Raymond  Mus- 
sey,  managing  editor. 

The  Liberator  is  The  Nation’s  heritage. 
The  present  weekly  was  established  in 
1S()5  when  the  Liberator  was  suspended. 
Commenting  on  the  violence  of  the 
language  used  in  the  Liberator  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  cause  of  emancipation,  the  Na¬ 
tion  said : 

We  only  wish  that  The  Nation  .  .  .  might 
have  inherited  more  of  its  passion  and  its 
“destructive"  power  of  anathema.  There  are 
and  always  will  be  times  and  wrongs  that  call 
for  another  Book  of  Jeremiah,  for  violent 
words  that,  like  those  of  Garrison,  come  from 
men  ready  like  him  to  declare  that  they  will 
be  “as  harsh  as  the  truth,  as  uncompromising 
as  justice.” 

Negley  Farson,  of  the  Chicacio  Daily 
Xews  foreign  staff,  and  Weimar  Jones, 
North  Carolina  newspaper  man,  are 
among  the  contributors  to  this  issue. — 
J.  W.  P. 

*  *  * 

Anew  estimate  of  the  art  of  James 
McNeill  Whistler  and  a  retelling  of 
the  brilliant  and  waspish  episodes  of  his 
life  are  found  in  “Whistler,”  a  critical 
biography  by  James  Laver,  poet  and  art 
critic  of  I»ndon,  just  published  by  the 
Cosmopolitan  Book  Corporation. 

.According  to  Mr.  Laver,  Whistler’s 
art  was  too  refined.  t<K)  mannered,  too 
reticent  to  have  great  influence.  It  was 
the  impressionists  and  their  followers 
and  innovators  who  stamped  their  mark 
on  the  art  produced  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century. 

Mr.  Laver  has  a  clear,  interesting  style 
and  makes  the  most  of  the  rich  episodes 
of  the  artist’s  life. — W.  L.  B. 

*  *  * 

^WENTY-FIVE  years  of  advertis- 
^  ing  activity  in  Detroit  form  the 
theme  of  the  silver  anniversary  number 
of  the  Adcraftcr,  published  by  the  Ad- 
craft  Cluh  f)f  that  city.  The  volume 
describes  how  H.  T.  Ewald,  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Company, 
after  attending  a  Chicago  meeting  of  the 
.\ss(Kiate<l  Advertising  Clubs  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  promoted  a  meeting  in  Detroit  to 
organize  a  club  there.  The  first  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  Dec.  5,  190.s.  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  completed  Jan.  11,  1906. 

Much  of  the  development  of  the  au¬ 
tomobile  industry  is  entwined  with  the 
history  of  Detroit  advertising  as  related 
in  the  magazine.  Signed  articles  are 
published  from  the  pens  of  Mr.  F'wald, 
whose  agency  handles  the  General 
Motors  advertising;  Theodore  I'.  Mac- 
Manus,  president  of  Theodore  F.  Mac- 
Manus,  Inc. ;  O.  J.  Mulford,  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Michigan  Street  Car  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  who.se  early  agency 
conducted  the  Ford  and  Packard  adver¬ 
tising  ;  Ernest  F'lmo  Calkins,  president 
of  Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc. ;  and  others. 
One  illustration  shows  a  rough  draft 
of  copy  submitted  to  Packard  officials 
bv  Mr.  Mulfonl  more  than  25  vears  ago. 
— R.  S.  M. 

GEORGE  DAVID  APPOINTED 

The  (leorge  B.  David  Company.  New 
York  and  Chicago,  has  lieen  named  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representative  of  the 
Little  Tails  (N.S’.)  Times. 


Miss  Janice  Steiiinietz 
lUTISS  JANICE  STEINMETZ,  twin 
contest  editor  of  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Intelli()enccr  Journal,  is  seen 
here  with  more  than  .100  answers  re¬ 
ceived  two  days  after  the  last  of  pictures 
of  92  sets  of  twins  had  been  published. 
With  ten  more  days  to  go  before  final 
answers  were  required,  it  was  expected 
that  more  than  1,000  answers  would  be 
judged  for  the  21  prizes  offered. 

Miss  Steinmetz,  who  is  a  daughter  of 
Ci.  M.  Steinmetz.  editor  of  the  Harris- 
Inirf!  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  vouches  that  the 
contest  is  a  giKid-will  builder,  in  that  she 
answered  from  ten  to  .50  inquiries  per 
day  during  the  21  days  the  pictures  were 
published. 

Pictures  of  twin  children  were  run, 
but  not  together,  and  the  object  of  the 
contest  was  to  match  the  twins.  In  the 
first  100  answers  judged,  the  best  match¬ 
ing  was  85  out  of  92  sets. 

SAVORY  CHANGES  OFFICE 

Walter  H.  Savory,  personal  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  president  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler  l.inotype  Ciunpany,  is  now 
making  his  headquarters  at  the  Mcrgen- 
thaler  oflices  in  the  Pershing  .Square 
Building,  100  East  Forty-Second  street. 
New  York. 

SOLD  CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS 

The  Staten  Island  (N.Y.  I  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance  obtained  seven  and  one-half  extra 
pages  of  classifiixl  advertising.  Dec.  24, 
in  the  form  of  Christmas  greetings  from 
civic  officials  and  husiness  men.  Theo¬ 
dore  Newhouse,  classilied  advertising 
manager,  directed  the  project. 


47.II5  lines 

GAIN... 

Lo€*al  lli!$play 

First  11  Months,  1930, 

Over  First  11  Months,  1929  j 

>ledia  Keeord  Fiifiires 


RETURNING  PUFF  COPY 

Oregon  Publishers  Attaching 
Stickers  to  Free  Publicity 

Newspapers  belonging  to  the  Oregon 
State  Editorial  As.sociation  are  attach¬ 
ing  red  stickers  to  free  publicity  thei 
receive  and  then  mailing  it  back  to  thi 
senders.  The  wording  on  the  stickers 
follows : 

“This  matter  conies  under  the  head 
of  p.yii)  AiiVKRTisixc.  Rates  will  be  fur- 
nished  bv  the  Oregon  State  I'ditorial 
Association,  h'ugene.  Ore.  Tyjx-  com¬ 
position  and  space  cost  money.  We  can¬ 
not  afford  to  give  it  away.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  run  this  at  our  regular  rates." 

The  idea  is  similar  to  one  used  by  the 
National  Ivditorial  .-Association  and  other 
groups. 

DAILY  CHANGES  OWNERSHIP 

.After  its  puhlication  10  days  bj 
Alfred  J.  Schmitt,  the  Xi-ic  liraunfds 
(Tex.)  Morniiif/  A'eics  has  announced 
that  the  new  daily  has  Ixen  taken  over 
and  will  lie  continued  hy  H.  T.  Swimnn 
of  the  Eagle  Printing  Conqiany,  .San 
Antonio,  which  prints  the  New  Braunfels 
daily.  Swimnie  announced  appiintment 
of  Charles  E.  Dixon,  Jr.,  as  managing 
editor  and  publisher;  Jack  .A.  Tucker, 
advertising  manager,  and  Mrs.  Erwin 
Scholl,  society  editor.  They  replaced  the 
staff  employed  by  Schmitt. 

TO  CONDUCT  ROSE  FETE 

NewspaiHT  men  will  he  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  success  of  Portland'> 
1931  Rf>se  Festival.  Philip  L.  Jackson, 
publisher  of  the  Oregon  Journal.  ha> 
tx-en  elected  president  of  Ro.se  J'estival, 
Inc.,  the  civic  organization  that  plans 
and  directs  the  carnival.  \\^  J.  Hofmann, 
advertising  director  of  the  Oregoiim. 
has  been  named  secretary ;  and  Carl  H. 
Brockhagen,  publisher  of  the  Telegram. 
a  member  of  the  board. 


llndianas 
f  BastBui 


Year  No.  of  Lines 

1930  ....  3,394,819 
1929  ....  3,347,704 


(;.4I\  .  .  .  47,11.5 


Only  10  other  cities  *  have  a  newspaper 
with  as  large  a  circulation  as  The 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 


Over  240,000  Daily 


You  Cant  Cover 
Seattle  W  ithout  the 

Seattle  Star 

I  Seattle 

I  Wash. 

-Vn tionnl  licit reurn talirm 
Gilman,  Niroll  &  Ruthman 


New  A’ork  nilcago 
Detroit 


San  Franclscol 
Boston  ' 


•  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
land,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Kansas  City. 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis  and  Des  Moines. 
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A  dv  ertising  Agencies 

FULTON  RETIRES 

Sells  Chicago  Agency  Partnership  to 

H.  D.  Cunningham — Smith  Changes 

James  D.  Fulton,  vice-president  and 
secretary  of  Green,  Fulton,  Cunningham 
Company,  Chicago,  is  retiring  from  the 
agency  business  and  H.  D.  Cunningham, 
president  and  treasurer,  has  purchased  his 
interest  and  that  of  Heber  H.  Smith, 
vice-president. 

Mr.  Smith  has  become  a  vice-president 
and  joined  the  staff  of  Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert.  Inc.,  Chicago  agency.  Mr, 
Fulton  was  with  Green.  Fulton,  Cunning¬ 
ham  since  1915  and  liefore  that  time  was 
western  manager  for  the  American 
Magacinc. 

Two  Accounts  To  Jordan 

The  Pompeian  Company,  Inc.,  of 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  Pompeian 
Beauty  Preparations,  has  appointed  Jor¬ 
dan  Advertising  .\broad,  Inc.,  to  handle 
its  foreign  advertising  account.  The 
Frostilla  Company,  also  of  Elmira.  \.  Y., 
manufacturer  of  Frostilla  Beauty  Lofion. 
has  appointed  the  same  agency  to  handle 
its  foreign  advertising. 

Asks  Receiver  For  Client 

Mejunkin  Advertising  Agency  and 
two  other  creditors  with  claims  aggre¬ 
gating  $1,000  filed  bankruptcy  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  Goodrich  Transit  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  operators  of  lake  steam¬ 
ers  recently.  The  company  has  been 
under  federal  receivership  for  some 
lime. 

Joins  McCann-Erickson 

Raymond  J.  Staley  has  joined  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  Chicago,  as  assistant 
space  buyer.  He  formerly  was  space 
buyer  for  Dunham,  Younggreen,  Lesan 
Company. 

Gordon  Joins  Agency 

John  Douglas  Gordon,  formerly  radio 
editor  of  the  New  York  World  has 
joined  the  advertising  agency  of  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Alley  &  Richards,  New  York, 
handling  radio  accounts. 

Mercer  Motors  Account  Placed 

Mercer  Motors  Corporation,  Elkhart. 
Ind.,  recently  reorganized,  has  appointed 
Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  di¬ 
rect  the  advertising  of  the  new  Mercer 
line  of  motor  cars. 

New  Salt  Lake  Agency 

Leona  Billings,  Salt  Lake  City  busi¬ 
ness  woman  has  opened  an  advertising 
agency  in  the  Continental  National  Bank 
Building,  that  city. 

Heads  Market  Research 

John  Karol,  formerly  of  Crossley,  Inc., 
research  organization,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  market  research  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System. 

Gow  Opens  Detroit  Agency 

M.  B.  Gow,  formerly  with  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company  has  opened  an  office  at  510 
Kerr  building,  Detroit  to  conduct  a 
syndicate  advertising  agency. 

To  Direct  Jewelry  Advertising 

The  advertising  of  I^France  rings, 
manufactured  by  the  I.aFrance  Jewelry 
Company.  Buffalo,  will  1>e  handled  in  the 
future  by  Simons-Michelson  Company 
of  Detroit. 

Joins  Philadelphia  Agency 

Frank  Howley,  formerly  of  the  Strath¬ 
more  Paper  Company,  West  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Jerome  B. 
Gray,  Philadelphia  agency. 

New  Account  To  Redfield-Coupe 

The  Marvel  Company,  New  Haven, 
has  appointed  Redfield-Coupe,  Inc.,  New 
York,  to  direct  its  advertising. 

Gets  Financial  Account 

Financial  Advertising,  Inc.,  is  now  di¬ 
recting  the  advertising  for  H.  W.  Noble 
and  Co.,  Detroit  investment  bfokers. 


AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


pRANK  W.  HARWOOD,  former 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  of 
the  American  Cigar  Company  and  previ¬ 
ously  advertising 
director  and  a 
member  of  the 
board  of  the 
.American  To¬ 
bacco  Company, 
has  joined  Len- 
nen  &  Mitchell, 
Inc.,  New  York 
advertising 
agency,  as  vice- 
president. 

In  view  of  his 
background  of 
more  than  twenty 
^  ,,,  vears  experience 

in  advertising  and 
selling  cigars  and  cigarettes,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  will  take  an  active  part 
in  the  conduct  of  the  P.  I^orillard  &  Co. 
advertising,  of  which  the  Old  Gold  cigar¬ 
ette  campaign  is  the  outstanding  feature. 
However,  his  work  will  not  be  limited 
to  any  one  field,  it  is  stated. 

Mr.  Harwood  was  with  the  General 
Cigar  Company  for  twelve  years,  before 
going  to  the  .American  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany.  He  was  formerly  a  director  of  the 
.Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

4^  V 

WILLIAM  C.  MAGEE  and  Harry  J. 
”  Lattmann,  who  have  jointly  o.k.’d 
the  typography  and  engraving  of  prac¬ 
tically  every  piece  of  printed  advertising 
that  went  out  from  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  have  resigned  and 
taken  up  new  positions  with  New  York 
printing  firms  that  do  considerable  work 
for  advertising  agencies.  They  were  pro¬ 
duction  managers  of  the  two  agencies 
which  were  merged  into  the  present  B. 
B.  D.  &  O.  organization,  and  after  the 
combination  they  continued  as  associate 
managers  of  the  production  department, 
working  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
desk,  with  one  specializing  on  typography 
and  the  other  on  engraving. 

Ernest  Donohue,  who  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  B.  B.  D.  &  O.  staff  for  several 
years,  has  been  appointed  production 
manager  to  succeed  them. 

Mr.  Magee  has  become  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Woodrow  Press,  Inc.,  in 
charge  of  printing  and  typography  for 
advertising  agencies  and  publishers.  He 
is  also  a  stockholder  and  a  director.  He 
was  formerly  typographic  manager  of 
the  Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company 
of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lattmann  has  become  associated 
with  Schmidt  &  Lepis,  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  service.  Prior  to  his  agency 
work  he  was  with  various  publications, 
including  the  Nnc  York  Evening 
Journal. 

♦  *  * 

H.ARRY  E.  W.ADE.  formerly  account 
executive  with  Howland,  Oliphant 
&  McIntyre.  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of 
that  firm,  beginning  with  the  new  year. 
*  * 

J  WALTER  THOMPSON,  founder 
•  of  the  advertising  agency  bearing  his 
name,  who  died  Oct.  16.  1928.  left  a  gross 
estate  of  $2,300,299  and  a  net  estate  of 
$2,138,.503,  according  to  an  appraisal  just 
filed  in  New  York  City.  The  estate  in¬ 
cluded  2.500  shares  of  the  Ponds  Ex¬ 
tract  Company,  500  shares  of  Ponds  Ex¬ 
tract  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Canada,  and  5(K1 
shares  of  Ponds  Extract  Company  In¬ 
ternational,  Ltd.,  all  valued  at  $483,210. 
A  statement  filed  with  the  appraisal  said 
that  while  extracts  no  longer  form  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  Ponds  business,  the 
company  spends  more  than  $1,000,000  a 
year  in  advertising  its  cold  cream  and 
vanishing  cream. 

*  *  * 

TYORLAND  Advertising  .Agency  of 
”  Atlantic  City  and  .Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.,  is  not  affected  by  the  recent  affila- 
tion  of  Dorland  Agency.  Inc.,  of  New 
York  and  Addison  Vars,  Inc.,  in  forming 
the  new  agency  of  Hadden  &  Co.,  which 
was  reported  in  Editor  &  Publishkr  of 
Dec.  27.  Paul  J.  O’Neill,  as.sociate  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Jersey  agency,  calling 


attention  to  the  distinction,  points  out 
that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Dorland  Advertising 
Agency  since  it  was  purchased  by  Am¬ 
bassador  Walter  E.  Edge  in  1905. 
Charles  W.  Rosevear  is  the  other  asso¬ 
ciate  manager,  while  Harri.son  C.  Hurley 
is  manager  of  the  North  Jersey  Coast 
office  at  Asbury  Park. 

*  ♦  * 

'C'lV^E  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
staff  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  in¬ 
cluding  the  following :  J.  Bartlett  Hy- 
dorn,  formerly  vice-president  of  Albert 
Frank  &  Co. ;  Edwin  Cox,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Celotex  Com¬ 
pany  and  lately  with  Lennen  &  Mitchell 
as  copy  writer  and  contact  man ;  Morton 
S.  Kimball,  formerly  in  charge  of  sales 
promotion  for  the  United  Drug  Company 
and  more  recently  sales  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  cosmetic  division  of  Col¬ 
gate  &  Co. :  W.  B.  C.  Washburn,  form¬ 
erly  manager  of  gum  and  confection 
sales  of  the  Beechnut  Packing  Company; 
Alfred  K.  Higgins,  formerly  manager  of 
the  copy  department  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  later  eastern  manager  of  Camphell- 
Ewald  Company,  and  until  recently  a 
partner  in  the  agency  of  Ewing.  Jones  & 
Higgins,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

4  4  4 

lyfEW  campaigns  appearing  in  the  news- 

’  papers  emphasize  the  search  for 
means  of  catching  reader  interest.  Ches¬ 
terfield  cigarette  copy  is  based  on  eye 
puzzlers,  inviting  the  reader  to  decide 
which  cigarette  is  longer,  which  circle  is 
larger,  etc.  Buick,  advertising  how  many 
of  its  cars  are  still  in  use  after  as  much 
as  26  years  of  service,  gives  not  merely  a 
list  of  dates,  but  ties  up  each  date  with 
some  happening,  such  as  the  World’s 
Fair  at  St.  Lo'uis,  the  San  Francisco  fire, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole. 

PUBLISHING  TAX  SERIES 

Beginning  New  Year’s  day,  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  started 
publishing  a  series  of  articles  by  Seid- 
man  &  Seidman,  certified  public  ac¬ 
countant  firm,  to  assist  readers  in 
understanding  the  law  governing  the 
filing  of  income  lax  returns. 

Stewart  Join*  Woodman 

“Jess”  Stewart,  who  for  many  years 
has  lieen  identified  with  the  advertising 
business  of  Chicago,  has  resigned  his 
connection  with  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  and 
has  joined  the  Woodman  Advertising  Co. 
The  agency  will  hereafter  be  known  as 
the  Woodman-Stewart  Company,  with 
offices  at  549  W.  Washington  Blvd., 
Chicago. 

Get*  Overseas  Account 

Effective  Jan.  1,  1931,  the  overseas 
advertising  of  the  Cleveland  Tractor 
Company  is  being  handled  by  George 
Harrison  Phelps,  Inc.,  according  to 
Frank  .Amos,  director  of  the  Phelps 
overseas  division. 
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LURID  “LINCOLN”  COPY  HIT 

Albany  (N.Y.)  Evening  News  Criti. 
cizes  Theatre  Advertising 

A  fight  against  lurid  theatre  adver¬ 
tising  was  begun  this  week  by 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Evening  News,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Gannett  group,  when  it  edi¬ 
torially  criticized  a  local  Warner  Bro¬ 
thers  movie  house  exploiting  the  picture, 
“Abraham  Lincoln.” 

The  theatre’s  advertisement  carried  the 
legend,  “She  taught  Lincoln  how  to 
love — and  like  it,”  over  the  picture  of 
an  actress. 

“Here  is  another  example  of  the  lowest 
kind  of  advertising,”  said  the  News 
editorial.  “Here  parents  are  urged  to 
send  their  children  to  see  the  life  of 
Lincoln,  which  is  hinted  by  an  advertis¬ 
ing  writer,  who  thinks  he  knows  the 
public,  as  something  that  will  appeal  to 
the  light  and  frivolous — yes,  to  the  dirty 
minded. 

“This  advertising  man  does  not  know 
the  public  mind,  but  the  public  under¬ 
stands  his.  He  has  insulted  the  public. 

“We  should  think  that  a  play  based  on 
the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  would  be 
of  the  highest  order.  But  the  cloyed 
mind  of  an  advertising  writer  insults  the 
good  taste,  the  intelligence  and  the  clean 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  America  by 
an  advertisement  that  is  conspicuously, 
flagrantly  dirty  and  cheap.” 

The  copy  ran  in  newspapers  one  day 
and  was  replaced  by  more  subdued  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Boston  Agency  Appointed 

Badger  and  Browning,  Inc.,  Boston, 
has  been  appointed  by  Draper  Maynard 
Company,  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  sporting  goods,  to  handle  the 
advertising  account. 

Rug  Account  Placed 

The  Charles  P.  Cochrane  Company, 
manufacturers  of  rugs  and  carpets,  have 
appointed  Martin-Pilling-Shaw,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  to  direct  their  advertising. 

29X9874  I 

was  the  average  net  paid  j 
daily  circulation  of  The  j 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning  j 
and  evening  issues)  for  j 
the  month  of 

DECEMBER,  1930 

The  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN 
per  Sunday  for  the  month 
of  December,  1930,  was 
195,181. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 

Revolvee  Around  \ 

THE  asa&t  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 

of  Tho  KanI’h] 

I'hain  Sforo 
flryfanixafioiiN  WrifoN: 

—“they  have  made  a  mistake  In 
flKiirIna  that  the  paper**  of  met¬ 
ropolitan  IMilladelphIa  are  Riiffl** 
rient  to  rare  for  Camden,  tilou- 
reater  and  Burlinfcton  Countien, 

NO  thoroiifchly  covered  by  the 
Courler-I^ost  paper*.*’ 

Camden  hat  never  had  a  bank  failure— 
its  B.  4  L.*«  are  granting  loam,  permit¬ 
ting  withdrawals  and  paying  off  ^1 
shares  at  matured.  The  public's  fdnds 
are  in  liquid  condition— they  can  boy 
what  and  when  they  please.  Reach  then, 
the  only  way  they  can  be  reached  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  through  their  own  local 
newspaper,  the— 

COURIER-POST 

"A  24-Haar  Medium  at  one  coef" 
Leu  than  half  of  1%  raadar  dupHoatlon 

National  Ropreaentatirea 
OEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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BRAND  NEW  TYPE  and  LOTS  OF  IT 

The  Backbone  of  the  Monotype  System 


^  The  Monotype  System  assures  at  all  times  an  unlimited  supply  of  new  type,  decorative  material, 
rules,  leads  and  sluss — made  at  a  cost  so  low  that  distribution  is  eliminated  as  wasteful  of  time 
and  of  money.  No  other  system  provides  such  a  large  variety  of  good  type  faces  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  diversified  advertising — more  than  5,000  faces  and  sizes,  5  to  72  point,  of  popular 
traditional  and  modern  type  designs.  Hand  composition  of  single  types  provides  that  flexibility 
in  the  selection  of  proper  sizes  of  appropriate  type  faces  and  ornaments  and  their  relation  to  each 
other  which  is  essential  to  good  advertising  typography.  ^  It  has  been  proved  many  times  by 
tests  made  on  ”live^^  copy  during  actual  composing-room  operation  that  no  method  of  setting 
display  advertisements  is  so  fast  as  hand  work  under  the  Monotype  System.  ^  When  new  type 
and  decorative  and  spacing  material  cast  on  the  Monotype  are  available  in  practically  unlimited 
supply  as  needed,  the  best  typography  is  combined  with  speed  and  economy  in  production. 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  COMPANY 

MONOTYPE  BLDG.,  24TH  AT  LOCUST  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  COMPOSED 


MONOTYPE  SANS  SERIF  SERIES— EXTRABOLD.  MEDIUM  AND  BOLD  ITALIC 


CO-OPERATION  OF  ADVERTISER  NEEDED 
IF  AGENCY  IS  TO  DO  ITS  BEST  WORK 


tice  since  then  he  has  kept  his  feet  o. 
the  ground  and  insisted  that  common 
sense  plays  an  important  part  in  gonj 
advertising.” 

Mr.  Bates  is  one  of  the  deans  of 
American  advertising  men.  He  once 
ran  a  printshop  in  Indianapolis.  He 
also  published  suburban  newspapers  and 
for  a  brief  period  was  general  manager 
of  a  newspaper  which  later  suspended 
For  nine  months  he  was  advertising 
manager  for  what  then  was  Indiana’s 
largest  department  store,  the  Pettis  Drs’ 
Goods  Company.  ’ 

Thirty-three  years  ago  he  established 
his  own  advertising  agency  in 
York  City,  which  is  said  to  have 
the  first  so-called  “service  agency”  and 
to  have  more  or  less  revolutioniied 
agency  practice.  In  1904  he  sold  out 
and  for  20  years  was  active  in  financii^ 
and  manufacturing,  writing  copy  and 
managing  sales  and  advertising. 

In  1924  he  got  back  into  the  adver- 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
_ By  C.  P.  McDonald  - - - 


If  Client  Wants  to  “Play  a  Game  of  Tag”  With  Agent  in 
Regard  to  Sales  Information  Inefficiency  and  Waste 
May  Result,  Advertising  Man  Declares 


Charles  C.  Green,  Advertisit 

WH.\T  is  the  attitude  of  the  average 
advertiser  toward  the  agency?  Is  it 
a  spirit  of  hearty  co-operation,  or  one  of 
competition?  Quite  frequently  it  is  the 
latter  and  consequently  many  advertis¬ 
ing  efforts  are  only  mediocre  successes 
because  the  agency  is  constantly  groping 
in  the  dark. 

If  the  agency  is  forced  to  play  a  game 
of  tag  w'ith  the  client  in  their  endeavor 
to  obtain  the  necessary  information  re¬ 
garding  sales  and  distribution,  the  adver¬ 
tising  program  cannot  possibly  be  made 
to  meet  the  client's  needs.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  agency  enjoys  the  com¬ 
plete  confidence  of  the  manufacturer  and 
is  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
advertiser's  business-getting  department, 
the  advertising  campaign  can  be  con- 
str'ucted  in  such  a  way  as  to  rneet  the 
client's  every  need  in  a  most  efficient  and 
economical  manner. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  any  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  to  merely  construct  advertis¬ 
ing  that  displays  cleverness  on  the  part 
of  an  individual  or  organization.  _  The 
mere  writing  of  copy  and  the  buying  of 
space  are  secondary  incidentals  to  that 
which  is  the  vital  part  of  a  campaign 
.  .  .  the  actual  plan  of  procedure. 

Intimate  knowledge  of  the  client’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  essential  before  the  agency  can 
determine  what  constitutes  the  best  means 
of  presenting  a  sales  story  to  the  poten¬ 
tial  buyer.  Advertising  efficiency  can 
never  be  obtained  by  pursuing  the_  course 
of  causing  the  water  to  flow  up  hill.  To 
create  consumer  demand  and  increase 
sales  at  the  minimum  cost,  it  is  essential 
to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
The  practice  of  ignoring  the  grass  in  the 
home  meadow',  which  in  many  instances 
is  greener  than  that  which  lies  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  miles  away,  constitutes 
an  expensive  practise.  Unless  the  agency 
is  fully  informed  regarding  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  home  market,  it  is  apt  to  be 
led  astray  by  erroneously  interpreting  the 
possibilities  of  a  distant  market. 

In  these  days  of  keen  competition  and 
reduced  buying  power,  efficiency  should 
be  the  w'atchword  if  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  spell  success.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  certain  advertising  effort  will  in¬ 
crease  sales  is  not  sufficient.  Success  can 
only  be  measured  from  the  standpoint  of 
net  profit. 

When  the  manufacturer  selects  an 
agency  to  direct  his  advertising,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  is  made  for  one  specific  pur¬ 
pose,  namely,  to  increase  sales  economi¬ 
cally.  In  order  to  realize  this  accom¬ 
plishment,  the  plan  of  advertising  proce¬ 
dure  must  be  faultlessly  prepared.  No 
agency  can  create  a  panacea  for  business 
ills  without  first  making  an  exhaustive 
study  of  w'hat  is  needed.  The  cases  are 
entirely  too  few  in  number  where  the 
manufacturer  is  willing  to  co-operate  by 
supplying  daily  sales  reports  which  will 
enable  the  research  department  of  his 
agency  to  study  the  trend  of  demand 
throughout  the  various  sections  of  the 
country.  A  careful  study  of  sales  fig¬ 
ures  for  a  period  of  three  years  prior  to 
the  launching  of  a  new  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  w'ill  not  infreq'uently  enable  the 
alert  agency  to  supply  the  client  with 
common  sense  recommendations  that  are 
invaluable.  Sales  figures  show  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  certain  sections  with  regard  to 
the  product.  If  the  demand  is  increasing 
in  one  section,  it  is  the  agency’s  business 
to  find  out  why.  If  consumer  acceptance 
is  falling  off  in  a  certain  state,  it  is  also 
the  agency’s  business  to  determine  the 
cause. 

In  the  case  of  a  certain  manufacturer, 
a  recent  survey  disclosed  that  his  product 
enjoyed  40%  of  its  sales  in  an  area 
which  represented  about  1/12  of  the 
United  States.  This  condition  had  ex¬ 
isted  over  a  period  of  at  least  three 
years.  The  product  had  been  nationally 


^tising  business  as  “counsel,”  and  or¬ 
ganized  an  association  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  direct  mail  advertising.  The 
association  numbered  some  50  printen 
in  as  many  cities  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  AustraJii. 
For  five  years  the  association  has  aver¬ 
aged  more  than  200  direct  mail  cam¬ 
paigns  a  year,  using  from  4,0(X)  to  5,000 
- -  pieces  of  copy  annually. 

Charles  Austin  Bates  -  Mr  Bates  fo^ 

Charles  Austin  Bates,  Inc.,  New  York, 

/ays  liked  the  ring  of  genuine  of  which  he  is  president  and  copy  chief. 
/  in  the  tribute  Ernest  Elmo  Me  thoroughly  enjoys  golf  and  fishinf, 
iresident  of  Calkins  &  Holden,  but  would  rather  plan  advertising  and 
paid  Charles  Austin  Bates :  write  copy  than  do  either.  His  staff  of 

:  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  ^ble  young  assistants  feels  the  same 
Charles  Austin  Bates,  and  I  way.  He  is  a  fluent  writer  and  has  pub- 
have  a  good  ground  for  judg-  lished  several  books  on  advertising  and 


McKay  Joint  Joseph  Katz 

The  Joseph  Katz  Company,  New  York 
agency,  announced  effective  Jan.  1,  the 
appoint  of  Hugh  McKay,  formerly  of 
Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Chicago,  as 
vice-president  in  charge  of  its  New  York 
office,  521  Fifth  Avenue.  Mr.  McKay  has 
been  with  the  Chicago  and  New  York 
offices  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  for 
more  than  7  years,  during  part  of  which 
time  he  was  manager  of  the  copy  depart¬ 
ment.  During  the  past  year  he  has  been 
with  Crowell,  Crane,  Williams  Company, 
Chicago. 

Leases  New  Quarters 

-American  W  eekly,  Inc.,  a  unit  of  the 
Hearst  group  has  leased  the  entire  west 
half  of  the  twenty-third  floor  of  the 
Palmolive  building  as  new  location  for 
Chicago  headquarters.  The  company  is 
now  in  the  Wrigley  building.  It  will 
occupy  its  new  quarters  after  Jan.  1. 
The  lease  was  consummated  by  M.  C. 
Meigs,  vice-president  and  James  B. 
Meigs,  western  manager. 

To  Teach  Typography 

-An  evening  course  by  the  Kurt  H. 
V’olk  School  of  Typography,  New  York, 
will  begin  Jan.  5,  classes  being  held  each 
Monday  at  7  p.m.,  for  thirteen  weeks. 
Beside  the  regular  discussions,  each  meet¬ 
ing  will  include  a  special  lecture  on  one 
type  face. 


■■■llllll  tip  ^ 

U^moy£l 


ajAOAUiEXilliCli 


Your  Ad 
Gets  the  Floor 

Atf  in  a  well-conducted  forum, 
every  advertisement  irt  the 
Boston  Transcript  gets  the  floor. 
The  pages  are  singularly  free 
from  blatant  bargain  basement 
ads,  from  the  screaming  lay¬ 
outs  of  the  price-cutter. 
National  advertisements  of 
quality  products  are  doubly 
effective  where  they  do  not 
have  to  engage  in  a  free-for-all 
for  attention. 

Your  ad  is  in  good  company  in 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

SoBton  (ttmittg  (Zlranarriiit 

High—t  rmti*  BUYERS  f  ramdtrt 
CHARLES  H.  EDDT  CO. 
Bostsn  New  Tork  Chieaco 
R.  J.  RIDWELL  CO. 

8»b  FrancUoo  Lo*  Anzele*  Seattle 


^pth  —  Minimum  Pressure 
New  Process  Coated  Mat 


'HAT 


for  the  immedi- 
A  ate  success  of  the  Wood  Dry  Mats  with  the 
special  process  coating.  It  is  just  the  combina¬ 
tion  your  Stereo  Department  has  been  seeking. 
Let  us  supply  you  with  samples. 


;WOOD 

D*~y 


FLONG  CORPORATIO’^ 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y 


Scorcheri 
■64”  Parting 
Powder 


MoUtening 

Equipment 


Cork  and  Felt  Molding  Blankets 


PI 
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Home  of  La  Prenta,  Buenos  Aires 


Ten  years  ago  an  agreement 
of  far  -  reaching  importance 

was  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  Ezequiel  P.  Paz 

,  *  n  1  1  Director,  La  Prenta 

when  La  Prensa,  the  leading  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  of  South  America, 

contracted  with  the  United  Press  Associations  for  world-wide 
news  service. 

Inspired  by  the  conviction  that  La  Prensa  readers  must 
have  their  news  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  free  from 
any  possible  influence  or  bias  by  governmental,  political  or 
commercial  interests,  the  publishers  of  La  Prensa  arranged 
with  the  United  Press  for  full  coverage  of  world  news  to 
the  extent  of  thousands  of  cabled  words  each  day. 

In  the  ensuing  decade  United  Press  service  was  extended  to  nearly 
every  other  important  daily  newspaper  in  the  Latin-American  countries. 
News  channels  were  freed  throughout  the  continent  for  the  presentation 
of  a  clear,  accurate  and  unprejudiced  panorama  of  each  day’s  events. 

Erection  of  this  news  structure  in  South  America  has  made  it  possible 
for  North  American  newspapers  to  print  a  wealth  of  interesting  and  sig¬ 
nificant  news  from  the  Southern  countries  and  has  contributed  largely  to 
a  better  understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


nEUISPRPERS 

La  Prensa 

Bvencs  Aires 


UNIPRESS 

NEW  YORK 

IT  IS  A  GREAT  SOURCE  OF  SATISFACTION 
TO  ME  TO  REITERATE  MY  APPRECIATION 
OF  THE  IMPARTIALITY,  TRUTH,  ACCU RACY, 
SPEED  AND  GENERAL  EFFICACIOUSNESS 
OF  THE  SERVICES  WHICH  THIS  IMPOR¬ 
TANT  NEWS  ORGANIZATION  GIVES  TO  HU¬ 
MANITY  THROUGH  THE  MEDIUM  OF  THE 
NUMBERLESS  NEWSPAPERS  WHICH  IN  ALL 
NATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  ARE  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  IT. 

THE  COMPLETE  INDEPENDENCE  FROM 
OFFICIAL  entanglements,  WHICH  IS 
THE  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  YOUR  JOURNAL¬ 
ISTIC  ACTIVITIES,  CAUSED  US  TO  PREFER 
THE  UNITED  PRESS  SERVICE  TO  THAT  OF 
ALL  OTHER  NEWS  AGENCIES  WHEN  IN 
NINETEEN  TWENTY  WE  SIGNED  OUR  FIRST 
CONTRACT. 

I  BELIEVE  THAT  TOGETHER  WE  ARE 
LENDING  VALUABLE  COOPERATION  TO 
THE  PEOPLES  OF  OUR  CONTINENT  IN 
THEIR  ASPIRATIONS  FOR  A  BETTER  UN¬ 
DERSTANDING  AND  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT  IN  THE  NEAR  FUTURE  OF  A  TRUE 
PAN-AMERICANISM  FOUNDED  ON  THE  RE¬ 
SPECT  OF  SOVEREIGN  RIGHTS. 

(SIGNED)  EZEQUIEL  P.  PAZ 
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CANDY  GROUP’S  EDUCATIONAL  COPY 
LESSENING  “PREJUDICE”  OF  PUBLIC 

National  Confectioners’  Association’s  Advertising^  Manager 
Says  Body’s  Plan  Responsible  for  Placing  20,000  Insertions 
in  Newspapers — No  Publicity  Link,  He  Declares 


’T'HE  placing  of  20.(K)0  advertisements 
in  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
during  1930  with  an  aggregate  of  be¬ 
tween  2,000,000  and  2.500,000  lines  is 
directly  due  to  the  educational  adver¬ 
tising  program  of  the  National  Con¬ 
fectioners’  Association.  C.  J.  Nadhemy, 
advertising  manager,  declares. 

The  advertisements,  mats  for  which 
arc  supplied  by  the  asscKiation  to  news¬ 
papers,  free  of  charge,  vary  in  size  from 
70  to  600  lines.  The  campaign  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  association,  Mr.  Nadherny 
said,  while  it  permit's  of  the  maximum 
space  at  such  times  as  Christmas  and 
“Candy  Week.”  is  designed  to  spread 
advertising  over  the  entire  year.  To  this 
view,  the  mats  and  electrotypes  furnished 
newspapers  are  in  series,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  dealers  and  news¬ 
papers  have  contracted  for  the  entire 
series. 

Mats  and  electrotypes,  written  in  a 
national  copy  style  are  made  up  and 
sent  out  to  approximately  1.400  papers, 
among  them  some  weeklies  and  bi-week¬ 
lies.  The  newspaper  is  urged  to  solicit 
space  from  the  candy  dealer,  and  at  the 
same  time,  promotion  literature  is  sent 
the  dealer,  showing  him  the  advantages 
in  use  of  newspaper  space,  regularly. 
When  the  contact  is  made,  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  informed  and  thereafter  supplies 
the  newspaper  with  the  advertising  copy 
and  keeps  the  dealer  informed  as  to  the 
advisability  of  periodic  promotion  of 
candy,  over  and  above  the  regular  cam¬ 
paign. 

In  addition  to  the  1,400  papers  already 
served,  the  association  has  expanded  its 
service  to  include  .500  first  class  papers 
of  larger  status  than  those  already  re¬ 
ceiving  the  service.  This  list  will  make 
the  service  available  for  every  daily 
newspaper  in  the  country. 

Tlie  plan  provides  for  payment  for  the 
space  by  the  dealer.  The  association 
furnishes  the  copy,  mats  and  electros 
free. 

The  proposition  has  been  so  favorably 
received,  says  Mr.  Nadherny,  that  the 
Mead  Institute,  Madison,  Wis..  through 
John  L.  Meyer,  field  director,  has  called 
together  a  group  of  men  representing 
various  industries  which  are  now  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  “under-advertised.”  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  institute,  according  to  Mr. 
Nadherny,  to  have  the  various  associa¬ 
tion  heads  hear  of  the  success  of  the 
confectioners’  association  campaign. 

Mr.  Nadherny  points  out  that  before 
this  movement  was  undertaken,  candy 
advertising,  if  any,  was  seasonal.  There 
was  no  precedent,  he  says  and  when 
camly  men  thought  of  advertising,  lack 
of  copy  and  ignorance  of  methods  sup¬ 
plied  adequate  excuse  for  neglecting  to 
do  it.  Here,  he  .says,  the  association 


News  Editors 
Art  Editors 
and  Writers*^ 

are  cordially  invited  to  make  use 
of  our  comprehensive  library  of 
Canadian  photographs  and  reports. 
These  cover  Canadian  .\griculture. 
Industry,  Lumbering.  Hydro-Elec¬ 
tric  Development,  Fishing  and  Hunt¬ 
ing,  Sport,  Towns  and  Cities,  etc. 

Telephone:  U'ickersham  2-3200. 

Press  Department 

Canadian  National  Railways, 

673  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


steps  in,  to  the  benefit  of  the  newspaper 
and  the  candy  trade. 

The  copy  and  program  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  through  various  agencies.  Press 
associations  have  asked  for  the  service 
and  several,  among  them  the  Iowa,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  and  Washington  associations 
distribute  the  service  to  their  members. 
The  National  Editorial  .\ssf>ciation.  at 
Northfield.  Minn.,  is  paid  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  distribute  the  service.  Such 
methods  of  distribution  were  taken  be¬ 
cause  newspapers  were  sometimes  found 
hard  to  interest. 

Trade  advertising  copv  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  emphasizes  use  of  newspaner  space 
regularly.  The  copy  states  “Millons  of 
lines  of  local  advertising  in  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast — shows  that  dealers 
are  ready  and  willing  to  use  good  adver¬ 
tising  material  if  it  is  made  available 
to  them.  The  association  urges  that 
dealers  and  manufacturers  tie  in  on  the 
advertising,  featuring  both  the  dealer's 
name  and  that  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  confectionery  industry,  Mr.  Nad¬ 
herny  feels,  has  been  asleep  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  and  has  allowed  an  enorm¬ 
ous  sentiment  against  candy  to  assert 
itself.  This  prejiKlice,  he  says,  has  be¬ 
come  almost  unconscious  with  most 
people.  The  fear  of  fattening  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  eating  candy,  the  axiom  against 
eating  candy  between  meals,  the  belief 
that  candy  harms  the  teeth,  all  these, 
he  states,  must  be  overcome,  for  they 
are  in  a  measure  untrue  and  are  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  candy  industry. 

To  this  prejudice  against  candy.  Mr. 
Nadherny  attributes  the  publicity  work 
beinc  carried  on  by  the  association. 
While  done  through  agents,  he  states, 
there  is  no  tie-up  between  the  publicity 
material  and  the  advertising  service. 

AUSTRALIA 

bought 

$175,000,000 
worth  of  goods  from 
UNITED  STATES 

(for  year  1928-29) 

nPHK  VAST  potentialities  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  are  readily  recognized  bv  the 
commercial  magnates  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  argument 
against  the  fact  that  Australia  is 
one  of  America’s  best  customers. 
Motor  cars,  films  and  general  manu¬ 
factures  are  bought  in  abundance. 
Many  of  America’s  leading  firms 
have  established  branch  factories  in 
Australia. 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVES 

who  desire  to  keep  their  readers  ade¬ 
quately  informed  of  events  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  need  the  complete  service  of 
The  _  Commonwealth  United  Press. 
Limited.  We  cater  for  your  partic¬ 
ular  requirements  and  seek  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  supplying  you  with  gen¬ 
eral  news,  trade  and  commerce  re¬ 
ports,  and  any  other  service  of 
which  you  may  stand  in  need.  We 
ask  the  privilege  of  quoting  for  your 
needs. 

The  Commonwealth 
United  Press,  Ltd. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  BRISBANE 

Hranches  and  Correspondents  through¬ 
out  Australia. 

Postal  Address:  Box  450  F., 

BRISBANE. 

Cables:  **Austrapres/*  Brisbane. 

Telephone  B  2784. 

R.  G,  LLOYD  THOMAS. 

Managing  Editor. 


He  declares  that  so-called  “puffs”  never 
accompany  the  mat  service.  The  articles 
in  favor  of  candy  are  submitted  to  pub¬ 
lishers  on  their  merits  alone.  It  is  his 
contention  that  acquainting  the  publisher 
with  arguments  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
candy  is  justified,  when  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  much  copy  are  used, 
unthinkingly  perhaps,  which  tell  the 
“evils”  of  candy  eating. 

“Our  publicity,”  says  Mr.  Nadherny, 
“is  a  take  it  or  leave  it  proposition.  We 
have  positively  no  understanding  with 
our  representatives  as  to  how  much 
space  they  will  ‘grab’  with  ‘puffery’. 

"We  resent  the  allusions  to  our  associa¬ 
tion  as  ‘space  grabljers,’  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  our  campaign  is  the  basis, 
perliaps,  for  many  similar  campaigns, 
which  will  prove  a  definite  contribution 
to  other  industries  and  open  new  fields 
to  newspaper  advertising.” 


COPY  BOOSTS  LAND  SALES 

Uimmitt-Rickhoff-Bayer  Real  Estate 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  in  reporting  a  gain  of 
$4(K),()00  in  total  sales  for  1930,  com¬ 
pared  with  1929,  ascribed  the  increase 
to  consistent  advertising  in  St  Louis 
newspapers  and  close  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  managers  of  the  firm  and  its 
salesmen.  The  company  advertised  con¬ 
sistently  all  through  the  year.  Its  sales 
total  was  in  excess  of  $2,400,000. 


PRESS  CONGRESS  DATE  SET  | 


International  Group  Will  Conyene  ii 

Mexico  City  Aug.  10  ^ 

The  Press  Congress  of  the  World  win 
meet  in  Mexico  City  in  August,  it  was 
announced  in  that  city  recently  after 
conferences  between  President  Pasctal 
Ortiz  Rubio  and  Walter  Williams  >  * 

president  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  honorary  president  of  the  Press 
Congress. 

The  Mexican  President  will  address 
the  opening  session  .^ug.  10.  .Alberto 
Mascarenas,  president  of  the  Bank  of 
Mexico,  is  chairman  of  the  general  com¬ 
mittee. 

Robert  Bell  of  Christchurch,  Xe* 
Zealand,  is  the  present  president  of  the 
Press  Congress. 

P'ive  hundred  delegates  are  expected 
They  will  spend  a  fortnight  touring 
Mexico  after  the  Congress. 


DAILY  IN  NEW  PLANT 

The  Kiricsxille  (Mo.)  Daily  Expreu 
and  Xcu’s  has  moved  into  new  modem 
quarters.  The  building,  adjoining  the 
postoffice,  is  a  fireproof  structure  of 
brick,  steel,  concrete  and  tile.  E.  E. 
Swain,  formerly  with  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  the  .St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
and  other  dailies,  is  publisher. 


To  clear  all  barriers  for  the 
human  voice 

An  Advertisement  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


Bell  Telephone  Laboratories, 
Incorporated,  is  the  scene  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  conquest  of  natural  forces 
that  aims  to  let  you  speak  clearly, 
quickly  and  cheaply  to  any  one, 
anywhere  in  the  land  and  even  to 
distant  countries.  More  than  50CXD 
scientists  and  assistants  are  busy 
there  and  elsewhere  in  the  Bell 
System  studying  the  problems  of 
sound  transmission.  Its  work  is  the 
growing  foundation  of  the  telephone 
art;  and  it  has,  besides,  helped  to 
make  possible  the  radio,  sound  pic¬ 
tures  and  special  apparatus  for  the 
medical  profession. 

.Among  its  achievements  are  the 
underground  cables  which  make  city 
telephone  service  possible,  better 
and  faster  long  distance  ser¬ 
vice,  service  to  ships  at  sea, 
and  to  millions  of  tele¬ 
phones  beyond  the  seas.  The 


steady  scientific  progress  of  the 
Bell  Laboratories  shows  in  the  ever- 
increasing  quality  and  scope  of  your 
telephone  service.  Its  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  every  type  of  equipment 
clarify  and  speed  up  your  telephone 
talks  and  give  you  more  and  better 
service  at  low  rates.  Every  advance 
it  makes  is  available  throughout  the 
Bell  System. 

The  Bell  System  is  an  .'\meri- 
can  institution  owned  by  more 
than  500,000  stockholders.  It  places 
before  you  the  benefits  of  its 
technical  achievements  and  the 
co-ordinated  efforts  of  more  than 
400,ocxD  trained  workers.  It  accepts 
its  responsibility  to  further  the 
development  and  welfare  of  the 
nation  by  furnishing  the 
public  the  best  of  telephone 
service  at  the  least  cost  con¬ 
sistent  with  financial  safety 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Newspaper  lending  Machine 
Eh  at  ^eally^Works 


Wins 


friends— 

sells  papers  Foolproof! 


DEPENDABLE  performance  every  day  of  the  year  —  this  is  the  high  standard  of  service  on  which  the 
International  Newspaper  Vending  Machine  has  been  designed  and  built.  Q  Extensive  tests  under  the  most 
trying  conditions  have  proved  over  and  over  the  performance  ability  of  this  advanced  design.  OLHere, 
at  last,  is  the  answer  to  the  great  demand  for  a  durable  and  foolproof  means  of  dispensing  daily  and 
Sunday  editions.  Q  As  an  example  of  simplified,  staunch  engineering,  this  advanced  produa  by  International 
overcomes  all  the  objeaions  to  earlier  types  of  newspaper  vending  machines.  QEven  the  briefest 
inspeaion  proves  that  the  International  has  many  points  of  superiority. 


First,  the  International  does  away  with  many  moving  parts  that  would 
otherwise  complicate  the  mechanism  and  that  might  cause  it  to  get  out 
of  order.  Only  four  moving  pans  are  used,  and  all  of  these  are  sup¬ 
ported  on  a  single  interchangeable  base  which,  if  occasion  should 
demand,  can  be  replaced  in  a  few  minutes. 

Adjustments  are  made  with  equal  facility.  The  money  control  can  readily 
be  changed  from  the  daily  to  the  Sunday  price.  The  correa  amount  is 
plainly  displayed  on  a  glass  -  enclosed  dial  which  cannot  be  tampered 
with.  Operator  may  insert  papers  in  their  natural  shape  and  make  his 
colleaions  in  less  than  a  minute.  The  mechanism  need  not  be  altered 
to  accommodate  papers  of  reasonable  variation  in  thickness. 

Patrons  will  appreciate  the  latitude  allowed  in  the  matter  of  coin  de¬ 


nominations.  The  machine  may  be  set  for  any  amount  from  a  cent 
upward,  yet  it  will,  for  example,  accept  a  nickel  or  dime  for  a  three- 
cent  edition,  and  two  nickels  or  a  dime  for  a  ten -cent  edition.  The 
International  builds  confidence  because  it  delivers  a  copy  every  time 
the  proper  sum  is  inserted  in  the  slot.  It  returns  the  money  with  no 
delivery  if  an  insufficient  amount  is  inserted. 

This  modern  machine  is  built  entirely  of  steel.  It  affords  strong  pro- 
teaion  against  theft.  It  is  weather-proof,  with  sloping  top  to  drain 
water  away  from  the  front.  The  delivery  slot  keeps  the  paper  from 
falling  to  the  ground.  The  exterior  appearance,  finished  in  forest-green 
enamel,  conforms  with  the  neatest  of  surroundings.  Wire  or  write 
The  International  Vending  Corporation,  Penobscot  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


I NTE  RNATIONAL 


PLAY  REVIEWER,  TURNED  COPY  WRITER 
PACKS  STORE  WITH  CUSTOMERS 


PLANNING  SMALL  CITY  CHAIN 


NEWS  MEN  GO  TO  JAIL— 
FOR  BIG  PIG  DINNER 
LEVEN  members  of  the  staffs  of 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and 
Macon  Evening  ISetvs  went  to  jail 
the  other  day. 

Jailor  Thomas  McCommon  gave 
his  19th  annual  dinner  to  editors 
and  news  writers  at  his  apartment 
in  the  county  jail.  It’s  the  big 
feast  of  the  year  for  those  who 
participate.  Hog  jowl  and  peas, 
turkey,  birds,  and  other  meats,  with 
man-size  dishes,  made  up  the  menu. 


Midwest  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Formed  is 
Cincinnati — E.  J.  Winter,  President 

Formation  of  Midwest  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  whose  major  purpose  will  be  “to 
acquire,  by  lease  or  purchase  and  to 
hold  newspaper 

properties,  t  o  I  - 

own,  manage, 
supervise,  direct, 
operate,  finance, 

publish,  print,  | 

distribute 
circulate 


Pierre  DeRohan  Joins  Ohrbach’s,  New  York,  Advertising 
Department  and  Launches  Big  Campaign  to  Open  New 
Store  at  Height  of  Depression — Dramatic  Copy 


PUTTING  a  new  punch  into  advertis¬ 
ing  to  bring  results  far  beyond  the 
dreams  of  its  siKjnsors  has  been  the 
realization  of  one  of  New  York's  wo- 
men's  specialty  shops. _ 


and 

news-  jK 

papers”  has  been 
announced  by  \ 

Philip  J.  Ken-  ' 

nedy,  vice-presi- 

St.  Loui*  Industrial  Club  Campaign  general 

J  •  rk  counsel  of  the 

Placed  in  Dailies  corporation.  - 

The  Industrial  Club  of  St.  Louis  is  which  is  located  Earl  i  w 
carrying  on  an  advertising  and  news  at  room  701  in  J.  wiktei 

campaign  in  all  the  St.  Louis  dailies  for  the  Schmidt  building,  Cincinnati  0 
improving  the  employment  situation  and  Earl  J.  Winter  will  serve  as  president 
stimulating  business.  The  displays  run  of  the  new  corporation, 
from  an  eighth  to  a  fourth  of  a  page.  Earl  J.  Winter  and  George  E 
They  are  prepared  and  placed  by  the  Winter  are  partners  in  Winter  &  Winter 
John  Ring,  Jr.,  Advertising  Company.  publicity  firm  with  offices  in  the 

The  Industrial  Club  has  a  fund  for  Schmidt  building.  The  two  recently  ac- 
bringing  factories  to  St.  Louis  and  quired  the  Loveland  (O.)  Herald. 

otherwise  promoting  development.  Busi-  - 

ness  men  who  had  subscribed  to  the  CHOOSES  BIGGEST  NEWS 
fund  urged  the  club  to  take  charge  of  _ 

the  employment  problem.  m  v  t-  tu-  i  pj-.  %.■  , 

Tt,..  firef  aftvprf;c;n<r  rallA/t  at-  N.  Y.  Time*  Think*  Editor*  Miued 

Mo*t  Unexpected  New*  Headline 

Commenting  on  the  selections  by  lead¬ 
ing  editors  of  the  biggest  possible  news 
stories  that  could  break  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  as  printed  in  Editor  &  Pubusher 
for  Dec.  27,  the  New  York  Times 
offered  a  new  and  highly  original  sug¬ 
gestion  in  its  ‘‘Topics  of  the  Times" 
section,  Jan.  1. 

“Nobody,  it  seems,”  said  the  Times, 
“selected  the  most  unexpected  headline 
of  all.  It  would  be:  ‘Prohibition  a 
Complete  Success — Nation  Rejoices’.” 


The  More  Billing., 
The  Less  Cooing! 

A  wife’s  dress  bills*  can  start  more 
arguments  than  Prohibition.  Yet 
there’s  really  no  reason  for  either 
bills  or  arguments  ....  when  you 
know  Ohrbach’s. 


COPY  TACKLES  UNEMPLOYMENT 


REPORTERS  START  PAPER 


The  publication,  which  will  be  issued  COLUMBUS  WRITERS  ORGANIZE 
;ted  monthly  is  known  as  Go^’ernmention  Members  of  the  Ohio  Legislative 
Idi-  Albert  1.  Coimsweet,  former  political  Correspondents  Association,  newspaper 
editor  of  the  Cln-eland  Press  and  now  men  who  will  cover  the  sessions  of  the 
Jew  secretary  to  the  Cleveland  city  manager,  Ohio  legislature  this  year,  organized  re- 
had  editor.  _  _  cently  with  the  election  of  Major  \V.  C. 

und  Governmention  will  be  distributed  to  Howells,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  as 

the  l.-SOO  Cleveland  city  employes  and  president;  G.  U.  Marvin,  Youngsioxm 
t  a  will  be  financed  by  advertising  revenue.  Vindicator,  vice  president;  Karl  B. 
Jew  Cornsweet  announced.  Pauley,  Ohio  State  Journal,  secretary; 

hen  ^  Hal  W.  Conefry,  Scripps-Howard  news- 

BECOMES  SEMI-WEEKLY  papers,  treasurer,,  and  H.  R.  Mengert. 

is  The  Long  Island  Weekly  News,  pub-  Clcvehmd  Enquirer,  sergeant-at-arms. 
,000  lished  in  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.,  entered  H.  H.  Daugherty,  Associated  Press,  was 
the  semi-weekly  field  Dec.  29.  It  will  placed  on  the  executive  committee. 

•ing  appear  hereafter  on  Mondays  and  - 

ad-  Thursdays  as  the  Long  Island  Nen's.  HOUSER  RECOVERING 

in-  C.  W.  -A.  Cannon  is  president  and  general  \\'.  C.  Houser,  secretary-treasurer  of 
pite  manager.  the  Globe  Printing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 

han  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  has  con- 

MARKS  BIRTHDAY  tinued  to  recover  satisfactorily  since  he 

inly  The  .-Htoona  (Pa.)  Tribune  observed  was  stricken  Dec.  24  at  Cincinnati  with 

put  its  75th  birthday  last  week.  Henry  W.  pneumonia  while  there  to  spend  the 
Shoemaker  is  president  and  Theodore  holidays  with  relatives.  Physicians  took 
Arter,  Jr.,  vice-president  and  general  a  hopeful  view  of  his  case  after  he 

manager  of  the  publishing  company.  passed  the  crisis. 


(tUt  li«h«r  of  ihinktog  that  iKMhiog  H  god 
BOlcM  k't  eKpentive)  cautet  ibete  argufnenu.  Wivrt » ilk 
liMiicd  drew  aUowtiicei  can  avoid  all  MOpl^aaaninru  by 
•  viait  to  Ohrbach'a  every  thinf  it  good,  hoi 

•ockiag'a  ttpefitiva. 

"A  «  MiAmii  MmJ  m  m 

T«m  ki  avarr  TWa^y  Ni|Hu  (tom  ?:»•<•••■  VOR 


A  sample  of  Pierre  DeRohan’s  “dra¬ 
matic”  advertising  ropy. 

When  Pierre  DeRohan,  a  former  dra¬ 
matic  critic  and  Broadway  columnist, 
joined  the  staff  of  Ohrbach’s,  on  Four¬ 
teenth  Street,  New  York,  he  wanted  to 
put  a  new  idea  into  advertising.  His 
idea  not  only  “took”  but  in  fact,  it  was 
necessary,  many  times,  to  call  out  the 
police  to  keep  order. 

The  idea  was  again  put  to  work  when 
Ohrbach’s  opened  a  branch  store  in 
Newark,  N.  J.  The  store  was  opened 
this  fall  when  the  depression  was  at  its 
worst.  Everyone  said  that  it  would  not 
be  successful,  but  the  store,  of  which 
Nathan  M.  Ohrbach  is  president,  had 
confidence  in  its  merchandise  and  the 
pulling  power  of  its  advertising.  Today 
the  new  store  is  doing  nearly  40  per  cent 
more  business  than  the  owners  had  ever 
hoped  to  do  at  this  time. 

\Vhen  the  store  opened  nearly  40,000 
women  jammed  into  the  place  the  first 
day.  Guard  rails  and  plate  glass  win¬ 
dows  went  before  the  mob.  And  while 
the  curiosity  seekers  have  been  cleared 
from  the  regular  patrons,  the  store  still 
draws  many  thousands  of  persons  daily 
to  its  counters. 

The  method  of  advertising  was  some- 
W'hat  different  from  the  cut  and  dried 
styles  where  items  and  prices  are  adver¬ 
tised.  It  was  an  editorial  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  which  gave  to  the  expected  clien¬ 
tele  a  feeling  of  confidence. 

The  advertising  for  the  Newark 
opening  was  prepared  by  Mr.  DeRohan, 


DENVER  POST  MEN  INJURED 

Edward  O.  Eisenhand,  Denver  Post 
photographer,  underwent  an  emergency 
operation  for  appendicitis  recently.  He 
was  taken  ill  while  on  duty.  Lieut, 
Ralph  B.  Baird,  chief  of  the  Denver 
Post  photographic  staff,  fell  from  the 
roof  of  a  building  to  the  ground,  18- 
feet  below,  while  covering  a  fire. 


DECIDING  DAILY’S  OWNERSHIP 

Ownership  of  the  Wynne  (Ark.) 
Evening  Star  will  be  determined  by  a 
decision  to  be  rendered  by  Chancellor 
A.  L.  Hutchings,  who  has  taken  under 
advisement  the  suit  between  Frank  Jones, 
its  editor,  and  J.  C.  Brookfield,  who 
claims  ownership  of  the  entire  plant. 


Another  Outstanding  Example  ... 

of  a  building  designed  to  accommodate  the  specific  requirements 
of  a  publishing  plant —  combining 

Kronomy  of  Operation  —  Economy  of  Maintenance  —  Economy  of  Construction 
Flexibility  of  Arranirement  —  Provision  for  Growth 
Designed  by  an  organization  whose  demonstrated  ability  to  successfully  solve 
paper  plant  problems  is  based  on  years  of  training,  experience  and  a  thorougn 
knowledge  of  newspaper  mechanics. 

JAMES  WILLIAM  THOMAS,  ARCHITECT 

3868  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Consult  us  for  a  complete  answet'  to  your  plant  problems. 


HOST  TO  BUSINESS  MEN 

The  El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Daily  News 
and  Evening  Times  presented  a  dinner 
Dec.  30  to  advertisers  and  business  men 
at  El  Dorado,  Camden  and  Hope.  C.  E. 
Palmer,  publisher  of  the  Palmer  group 
of  .Arkansas  newspapers,  was  toast¬ 
master. 


The  SOUTH  Greets  the  NORTH 

JVith  true  and  sincere  Southern 
hospitality,  the  South  extends  1931 
greetings  to  all  its  Northern  friends 
and  advertisers 

We,  of  the  South,  feel  that  we  shall  As  we  view  1931,  we  shall  need  more 
liave  a  great  deal  to  offer  our  Nortli-  of  your  building  and  machinery 

ei  n  neighbors  ill  1931.  While  we  did  products,  more  of  your  manufac- 

slow  down  during  the  latter  part  of  ^  jxj  £  *1 

^  ^  ^  .  turedloodsproducts,hometurmsh- 

1930,  yet  It  was  not  of  sigiimcant  im-  .  i  i  i  t 

,  11.  ing  goods,  electrical  appliances — m 

portance,  because  our  development  o  o  ’  rr 

and  expansion  program  calls  for  a  your  goods  and  products 

continuous  expenditure  regardless  industrial  plants 

of  what  the  conditions  may  be  in  our  mines  and  quarries — our  farms, 

other  sections  of  the  country.  homes  and  offices. 

Will  you  keep  in  touch  with  our  Southern  families? 

The  best,  quickest  and  most  economical  way  to 
reach  them  is  through  our  favorite  daily  newspapers 
listed  below. 


Circu¬ 

lation 

2,500 

Lines 

10,000 

Lines 

FLORIDA 

•••Daytona  Beach  News-Journal . 

. (ES) 

5,118 

.06 

.055 

•••Pensacola  News  and  Journal . 

...(EftM) 

16,352 

.09 

.09 

•••Tampa  Tribune  (M)  42,006 . 

. (S) 

47,896 

.13(.15S) 

.13(.15S) 

•••Palm  Beach  (M)  8,565 . 

. (S) 

8,601 

.07(.09S) 

.07(.09S) 

GEORGIA 

•••Augusta  Herald  . 

. (E) 

15,039 

.05 

.05 

•••Augusta  Herald  . 

. (S) 

15,175 

.05 

.05 

tMacon  Telegraph  It  News . 

...(MftE) 

47,158 

.15 

.15 

tMacon  Telegraph  ft  News . 

. (S) 

42,806 

.15 

.15 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

•Greensboro  News  ft  Record . 

...(MftE) 

49,270 

.15 

.15 

•Greensboro  News  ft  Record . 

. . (S) 

37,686 

.12 

.12 

Circu- 

2,500 

10.000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

•••Columbia  State . 

....(M) 

28.000 

.09 

.09 

•••Columbia  State . 

. (S) 

29,053 

.09 

.09 

•••Greenville  News  ft  Piedmont . 

.(MftE) 

41,546 

.12 

.12 

•••Greenville  News  . 

. (S) 

28,646 

.10 

.10 

•••Spartanburg  Herald  and  Journal . 

..(MftE) 

15,340 

.08 

.08 

•••Spartanburg  Herald  . 

..(EftS) 

19,045 

.09 

.09 

VIRGINIA 

•••Newport  News  Times-Herald . 

. (E) 

9,205  ) 

.05 

.05 

•••Newport  News  Daily  Press . 

..(SftM) 

6.635  1 

♦♦•Roanoke  Times  ft  World  News . 

.(MftE) 

35,994 

.11 

.11 

•••Roanoke  Times  . 

. (S) 

24,156 

.08 

.08 

•••Staunton  News  Leader  (M),  Leader. 

. (E) 

7,542 

.045 

.045 

*A.  B.  C.  Publiihert'  Statement,  3  months  ending  March  31,  1930. 
•♦•A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
fCovernment  Statement.  Oct.  1,  1930. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  F  o  u  r  t 


DAILY’S  INTENSIVE  SAFETY  CAMPAIGN 
IS  SAVING  LIVES  OF  CHILDREN 


Only  Four  School  Pupils  Killed  in  Indianapolis  Last  Year 
Against  19  in  1921 — Daily  News  Now  Has  Started 
Safety  Drive  in  Country 

A  REDUCTION  of  79  per  cent  in  the  squade  of  upper  grade  boys  were  organ- 
death  toll  of  school  pupils  resulting  ized  in  both  parochial  and  public  schools 
from  traffic  accidents  in  Indianapolis  to  stand  at  street  intersections  near  the 
over  a  period  of  nine  years  is  credited  schools  to  direct  children  safely  across 
to  the  school  safety  program  which  the  busy  thoroughfares.  The  junior  traffic 


The  above  picture  shows  a  typical  ceremony  in  which  the  Indianapolis  News 
awards  p^ize^  to  m-IiooIs  winning  places  in  the  newspaper's  safety  contest. 
Ray  I).  INer-on.  managing  editor  of  the  News,  who  presents  the  awards  is 
shown  at  the  third  from  the  right.  Representatives  of  other  agencies 
<'o-operating  with  the  News  are  shown  in  the  picture. 


Indianapolis  News  originated  and  still 
sponsors. 

Nineteen  school  youngsters  lost  their 
lives  in  the  city's  pedestrian  and  auto- 
m(»bile  traffic  in  1921,  a  figure  appalling 
to  citizens  and  officials  of  Indianapolis. 
The  toll  for  that  year  precipitated  efforts 
for  a  city-wide  ])reveiition  of  traffic  ac¬ 
cidents  to  school  children.  The  result 
of  the  efforts  has  l)ecn  manifest  during 
19.19  which  has  recorded  four  school 
chiUl  deaths  from  accidents,  a  minimum 
of  the  decade. 

Now  the  News,  and  other  agencies  co¬ 
operating  with  it.  are  seeking  a  death¬ 
less  school  record  for  19.11.  Working 
with  the  News  in  the  safety  program  is 
the  Indiana|V)lis  ])olice  department  and 
the  iloosier  Motor  Club. 

The  87  public  .scIkhiIs  and  the  2.^  paro¬ 
chial  schools  of  Indianaixilis  comi)etc  in 
a  safety  contest,  operated  on  a  point  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  affected  by  accidents  or  by 
violation  of  safety  rules,  and  prizes  are 
annually  awarded  to  schools  having  the 
six  highest  records  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

The  prizes  are  silver  loving  cups 
which  are  awarded  by  the  News  at  pub¬ 
lic  exercises  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year.  The  cup  presentation  exercises 
have  evolved  into  emnnumity  affairs  and 
some  are  attemled  by  as  many  as  l.'l.tKM) 
persons.  Cups  Ivecomc  the  iK'rmanent 
possession  of  a  school  building  when  the 
.school  has  placed  three  times  among  the 
winners.  One  schtMil  which  is  located 
at  one  of  the  city's  busiest  outlying 
street  intersections,  has  won  first  place 
in  the  contest  three  times. 

As  the  child  death  by  accident  toll 
mounted  towards  its  total  of  19  near  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year  1921,  police 
took  steps  to  check  the  deaths  by  direct¬ 
ing  traffic  at  heavy  traffic  corners  when 
school  children  were  passing.  The  result 
was  a  noticeable  decrease  in  accidents 
during  school  months,  but  children  ran 
free  during  the  summer  months  and  it 
was  in  that  part  of  the  year  the  toll  was 
the  heaviest.  In  the  three-month  vaca- 
ti(*n  period  of  192.^.  seven  children  were 
killed  by  automobiles,  and  it  was  then 
that  the  teaching  of  safety  habits  to 
school  pupils  began. 

.Accident  prevention  councils  were  set 
up  within  schools  and  pupils  heard  safety 
talks  by  police  and  teachers.  Soon 


squads  of  all  schools  in  the  city  now 
total  more  than  1,409  boys. 

The  News  joined  police  in  fostering 
safety  measures  and  offered  to  give 
prizes  annually  to  schools  having  the 
l)est  safety  records.  The  Iloosier  Motor 
Club  then  stejjped  in  line,  offering  money 
to  meet  various  expenses.  The  News  also 
was  liberal  in  giving  s])ace  tr)  stories  and 
editorials  on  accident  prevention  affect¬ 
ing  the  scliiHils  and  still  continues  this 
policy.  1 ‘areiu-teacber  organizations  and 
the  schools  eagerly  cooperated  in  the 
city-wide  movement  to  stop  child  injur¬ 
ies  and  deaths  in  traffic. 

Other  vluties  since  have  been  added  t<i 
those  of  the  junior  traffic  squad  mem¬ 
bers.  They  report  pupils’  violations  of 
safety  rules,  all  of  which  are  city  or¬ 
dinances  ;  assist  in  holding  fire  drills,  and 
take  license  numlK-rs  of  motorists  vio¬ 
lating  traffic  ordinances  and  report  them 
to  iMilice.  Manv  reports  of  such  traffic 
violations  have  resulted  in  the  arrest 
and  conviction  since  witnesses  usually 
are  found  to  support  the  boys’  reports. 

Lieutenant  L'rank  Owen,  head  of  the 
police  .accident  prevention  bureau  and 
probably  the  most  |x>pular  and  widely- 
known  among  school  children  of  any  per¬ 
son  in  the  city,  visits  .schools  twice  an¬ 
nually.  making  .safety  talks  and  inspect¬ 
ing  and  instructing  the  junior  traffic 
squads.  Principles  of  safety  reach  par¬ 
ents  as  well,  through  meetings  which  are 
held  at  schools  specifically  to  impress 
safety  principles  so  that  the  school- 
taught  safety  will  he  continued  in  the 
home  of  the  pupil.  The.se  principles  also 
are  presented  through  the  News' 
columns. 

Radio  station  WKRF  joined  in  the 
task,  and  gives  a  half  hour  each  week 
for  a  safety  broadcast  for  children.  For 
that  broadcast  a  safety  club  known  as 
the  Ho-Po-Ne  Club  was  organized. 
Many  children  appear  on  the  entertain¬ 
ment  and  instruction  programs  and  serve 
as  one  means  of  holding  the  interest  of 
30,000  Indianapolis  and  Marion  county 
school  children  who  hear  the  broadcasts 
and  who  are  members  of  the  club. 

A  year  ago  the  News  carried  over  the 
accident  prevention  program  into  schools 
of  Marion  county  outside  Indianapolis 
and  it  found  ready  cooperation  from  the 
county  superintendent  and  the  county 
sheriff.  The  county  iirogram  operates 


h  Estate  for  January 

the  same  as  that  for  Indianapolis.  The 
county  safety  program,  is  believed  to  be 
among  the  first  in  the  country  organized 
to  protect  pupils  attending  consolidated 
schools. 

Several  Indianapolis  theatre  managers 
turn  over  all  or  a  part  of  their  homes 
to  allow  members  of  the  safety  club  and 
of  the  traffic  squads  to  attend  special  and 
regular  shows,  several  of  which  are  held 
during  the  school  year  in  connection  with 
both  the  county  and  city  safety  programs. 

Reductions  in  child  fatalities  have  been 
shown  consistently  since  safety  efforts 
began  in  the  schools.  The  number  killed 
in  1929  was  eight,  twice  as  many  as  in 
the  year  past.  While  saving  lives  is  the 
chief  aim,  it  is  natural  that  limbs  also 
have  been  saved.  With  the  high  number 
of  fatalities,  there  also  was  a  relatively 
high  number  of  pupils  injured  in  traffic. 
As  fatalities  have  fallen  in  number,  so 
have  accidents  and  injuries  to  school 
children.  Injury  figures  in  1929  and 
19.10,  respectively  were  269  ."ind  122, 
which  evidences  previous  decreases. 


NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY  IS 
“JUST  DRIFTING” 

{Continued  from  pape  9) 


A  merger  would  have  its  bad  side.  Mr. 
Langdon  admitted,  and  the  chief  objec¬ 
tion  would  be  the  possibility  of  a 
monopoly  of  newsprint'  being  set  up  in 
Canada.  However,  he  said,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  believe  that  “the  interests  who 
would  control  the  proposed  consolida¬ 
tion  would  be  so  stupid  as  to  entertain 
for  one  moment  the  idea  of  setting  up 
a  monopoly.” 

The  tiling  that  is  blocking  completion 
of  the  merger,  according  to  Mr.  Lang¬ 
don  is  the  fact  that  the  large  producers 
are  ready  “to  take  all  but  give  nothing.’’ 
Recent  meetings  have  gotten  nowhere 
because  of  the  jockeying  for  position  by 
the  “big  fellows.”  Forceful  methods  arc 
needed  to  bring  some  sort  of  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  consolidation.  E.  W.  Beatty, 
chairman  and  president  ot  the  Canadian 
Racitic  Railway  has  been  mentioned  as 
a  possible  arbiter,  and  though  he  says 
he  has  not  been  offered  such  a  position, 
“there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Beatty  is  interested  in  seeing  that 
the  industry  is  put  on  its  feet,”  .said 
Mr.  Langdon. 

Concluding  his  review,  Mr.  Langdon 
said : 

“Throughout  this  survey  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
lay  the  blame  for  the  present  troubles 
of  the  newsprint  industry  at  the  door 
of  any  particular  interest.  The  damage 
has  been  done.  Recriminations  will  not 
help.  The  only  thing  that  matters  now 
is  restoring  the  industry  to  a  prosper¬ 
ous  state.  Whether  this  can  be  done 
by  means  of  a  consolidation  or  through 
an  open  fight,  whether  through  closer 
integration  or  elimination  of  all  further 
attempts  at  integration,  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  ,\t  present  the  industry  is 
drifting.” 


10,  1931 

INLAND  PRESS  GROUP 
TO  MEET  FEB.  17-18 

Will  Discus*  How  to  Effect  Economiu 
to  Offset  Reduced  Revenues  st 
Chicego  Session — To  Elect 
Officers 


The  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
will  meet  in  the  Morrison  Hotel,  Qij. 
cago,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Feb.  17 
and  18,  at  this  time  celebrating  the  4^  I 
year  of  its  existence. 

Election  of  officers  and  annual  re¬ 
ports  will  occupy  an  important  place  in 
the  Inland  program  and  discussions  of 
advertising  and  other  subjects  identified 
with  the  publishing  business  will  be 
held.  Directors  of  the  past  year  will 
meet  Monday  Feb.  16  to  close  the  un¬ 
finished  business  of  the  year.  The  new 
board  of  directors  is  schedukxl  to  meet 
the  18th  for  organization. 

.An  extended  discussion  designed  to 
help  newspapers  in  the  current  effort  to 
meet  curtailed  revenues  and  still  pro¬ 
duce  a  complete  newspaper  will  be 
staged.  From  this  subject  a  discussion 
on  people’s  preferences  as  to  reading 
matter  and  newspaper  content  will  S 
developed. 

Speakers  of  prominence  will  address 
the  Inlaiulers  at  both  noon  luncheon 
meetings.  As  usual  a  number  of  topics 
is  being  published  in  the  Inland  Bulle¬ 
tin  for  the  guidance  of  members  attend¬ 
ing  the  convention.  These  subjects  are 
generally  thoroughly  threshed  out  on 
the  convention  floor  to  the  satisfactim 
and  edification  of  members. 

The  Inland  membership  rolls  now- 
show  255  daily  newspapers.  Applica¬ 
tions  for  membership  from  five  states 
outside  the  territory  covered  by  the 
association  (the  Central  West  and 
Canada)  are  reported.  E.  H.  Harris, 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium,  is  presi¬ 
dent. 

ASKS  BILLBOARD  LEGISLATION 

Toledo  Council  Asked  to  Put  Meaiure 
Up  to  People 

legislation  requesting  that  the  entire 
elimination  of  billboards  and  overhang¬ 
ing  signs  outside  property  lines  be  put 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  .August 
primary  has  been  introduced  in  the  To¬ 
ledo  city  council.  The  legislation  pro¬ 
vides  that  in  event  such  action  is  ap¬ 
proved  the  elimination  of  billboards  and 
signs  be  completed  within  60  days. 

Factories  and  business  places  are  ex¬ 
empted  in  the  proposed  ordinance.  The 
legislation  was  referred  to  the  rules 
committee  of  council,  which  has  it  under 
consideration. 

SPONSORS  BOWLING  TOURNEY 

Seven  hundred  fifty  teams,  LiW 
lK)vvlers,  competed  in  the  eighth  annual 
Brothers’  Bowling  tournament,  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  holidays  by  the  Peoria 
(111.)  Star.  Fred  Tuerk,  sports  editor, 
was  manager  of  the  tourney. 
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Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidental  Building-  Indianapolis, Indian^. 


Newspaper  Publishers,  Advertising  Agencies 
and  General  Advertisers 

USE  «  « 

Editor  &  Publisher’s 
International  Year  Book 

for  the  iiiimeiise  anioiint  of  iiewspap(‘r  and  advertising  per¬ 
sonnel  and  statistieal  data  whieli  they  find  in  its  pages,  wTiieh 
they  can  seeiire  for  tlu*  most  part  nowhere  else  and  which 
tliev  must  hav(\ 

An  extremely  essential  part  of  the  service'  rendered  hy  tin* 
Intt'inational  Year  Book  is  to  point  out,  in  its  advertising 
page's,  where  national  aelvertise'is  e*an  plae*e  space  te)  the*  he*st 
aelvantage*,  anel  where  newspape*r  ])nhlishers  e*an  fine!  the* 
e*epiipment,  snpplie*s  anel  se*rvie*e*s  e)f  whie*h  the*v  stanel  in 
e  e)nstant  nse. 

The  year  hook  for  1931  will  he  issued  as  part  of  the 
serviee  of  the  regular  issue  of  EDITOR  &  PllRLISHER 
for  Janiiarv  31,  1931. 

The  Time  is  growing  so  short  that  you  had  l)etter 
use  the  wires  for  your  reservation,  don’t  yon  think? 

Advertising  forms  elose  on  January  23.  There  is  still 
time  for  spare  reservations.  Positions  are  going  fast. 

So  he  quick. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  January  10,  1931 


MAURICE  DICKEY  DIES 
IN  SPRINGFIELD 

President  of  Union  Newspaper  Com¬ 
pany  and  Managing  Editor  of 
Springfield  Union  Succumbs 
to  Pneumonia 

Maurice  W.  Dickey,  52,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sprin<ificld  (Mass.)  Union 
and  president  of  The  Union  Newspaper 
Company,  died  Jan.  5  in  his  home  at 
Springfield,  following  a  short  illness  of 
pneumonia.  He  was  widely  known  as  a 
newspaper  executive  throughout  New 
England  and  last  OctoI)er  was  elected 
head  of  the  New  England  regional  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Associated  Press. 

His  funeral  took  place  Wedne.sday 
afternoon  in  Christ  Church  (Cathedral, 
Springfield.  It  was  attended  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  friends,  many  of  them  leaders 
in  newspaper  circles  in  the  Itiast. 

The  honorary  bearers  were  M.  S. 
Sherman,  editor  of  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant  and  former  editor  of  the  Union; 
Harry  Poor,  night  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe;  I^aul  Bellamy,  managing  editor 
of  the  Cln'cland  Plain  Dealer;  Sherman 
H.  Bowles,  publi.sher  of  the  Springfield 
Newspapers ;  Henr\-  Bf.  Kussell,  editor 
of  the  Union,  and  Joshua  L.  Brooks, 
president  of  the  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion. 

The  active  1  carers  were  Willard  M. 
Clark.  Paul  h'.  Craig,  Theodore  H. 
Parker  and  Ray  K.  Winans,  of  the 
Union  staff,  J.  H.  Fifield  and  William 
Dearden. 

Mr.  Dickey  was  bf)rn  in  Hampstead, 
N.  H..  and  as  a  fK)y  attended  Nute 
Academy  in  Miltfm,  N.  H.  He  was 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
18‘A)  and  entered  newspaiier  work  on 
the  staff  of  the  former  historic  fUorces- 
ter  Spy.  In  1901  he  went  to  the  Union 
as  nieht  city  editor,  a  desk  he  held 
until  1907  when  he  joined  the  night  copy 
desk  of  the  Boston  Globe.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  rapidly  in  Boston  to  become  as¬ 
sistant  night  editor  and  in  1915  was  in¬ 
duced  to  return  to  the  I'nion  as  night 
news  editor,  leaving  Boston  largely  be¬ 
cause  his  health  demanded  a  change. 
Soon  after  returning  to  Springfield  he 
was  made  day  news  editor  and  then 
appointed  managing  editor.  When  the 
four  Springfield  newspapers  were  con¬ 
solidated  under  one  ownership  he  was 
made  president  of  the  Union  Newspaper 
Company,  operating  companv  for  both 
the  Union  and  the  Evening  Union. 

In  December,  1907,  he  was  married 
to  Marion  Melius,  at  that  time  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Union  staff. 

He  was  recognized  as  an  outstanding 
executive  and  enjoyed  the  full  coopera¬ 
tion  of  his  staff  associates.  His  office,  in 
recent  years,  was  a  center  where  many- 
interested  in  civic,  political  and  welfare 
problems  came  for  conference  and  ad¬ 
vice.  Outside  of  his  newspaper,  Mr. 
Dickey  took  a  particular  interest  in  edu¬ 
cational  activities  and  in  children. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  leaves  a  son, 
Robert,  now  in  Dartmouth  College;  two 
dauglners,  Eleanor,  in  Smith  College, 
and  Olive,  10,  at  home.  He  also  leaves 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Arthur  Thad  Smith  of 
Winchester.  Mass.,  and  a  brother,  Mark 
Shtimway  Dickey,  of  Cambridge. 

WILLIAM  E.  PULSIFER 

William  Edmond  Pulsifer,  former 
president  of  the  1).  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  educational  books,  died  at  his 
home  in  New  York  Jan.  4.  He  joined 
the  publishing  firm  in  1889,  he  became 
president  in  1910  and  was  made  honorary 
chairman  in  1927.  .\t  the  time  of  his 

death  he  was  a  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Book  Publishers  and  of 
other  associations. 

H.  C.  HAMILTON 

H.  C.  Hamilton,  veteran  newspaper  and 
press  association  writer,  was  killed  Jan. 
1  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  when  struck  by  an 
automobile.  He  had  been  connected 
with  the  Ihiited  Press  and  International 
News  Service  and  with  newspapers  in 
Atlanta,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
other  cities. 


REPORTER  WHO  FIRST  USED 
PHONE  DIES 

^HE  reporter  credited  with  first 
using  the  telephone  to  send  in 
a  news  story,  Henry  M.  Batchelder, 
78,  died  Jan.  2  in  Salem,  Mass. 
The  story  in  question,  an  account 
of  a  lecture  by  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  on  the  new  invention,  the  tele¬ 
phone,  was  transmitted  from  Salem 
to  the  Boston  Globe  while  Batch- 
elder  wa^  that  newspaper’s  local 
correspondent  in  1877.  For  many 
years,  Batchehler  had  heen  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Merchants'  National 
Bank  in  Salem,  and  affiliated  with 
many  other  husinesses. 


HARRY  HOCHSTADTER 

Veteran  Chicago  Pott  Sports  Writer 
Diet  After  Long  Illnett 

Harry  Hochstadter,  veteran  Chicago 
sports  writer,  died  at  the  home  of  his 
mother  in  that  city  Jan.  2.  For  nearly 
15  years  he  had  been  with  the  Cliicaf/o 
Evening  Post.  He  had  been  in  ill 
health  for  more  than  two  years,  follow¬ 
ing  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 

He  was  known  to  sports  writers  as 
“America’s  Gamest  Invalid.”  The 
morning  of  his  death  he  had  talked  to 
Kenneth  D.  Fry,  Post  sports  editor,  by- 
phone  about  his  column  “Hoch’s  Blues.’’ 

Hochstadter  was  43  years  old,  unmar¬ 
ried  and  devoted  to  his  mother,  who 
is  86  years  old.  He  was  born  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  first  worked  on  the  Chicago 
Evening  American  as  a  copy-  boy  in  19(X). 
Several  years  later  he  w-ent  to  the  old 
Journal  as  assistant'  to  Sherman  Duffy, 
sports  editor,  which  position  he  left 
about  15  years  ago  to  join  the  Post. 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  move¬ 
ment  to  restore  running  races  in  Il¬ 
linois  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Illinois  Turf  Writers’  Association, 
being  secretary  until  his  death. 

For  the  past  two  months  he  was  con¬ 
fined  to  his  home  and  dictated  his 
column  to  a  nephew,  who  delivered  it  t<i 
the  post  office. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Monday. 


O^bituarg 


OrEPHEN  LEWIS  GEORGE,  a 
^  proofreader  for  the  Boston  Herald 
Traveler,  and  employed  by  that  com¬ 
pany  for  more  than  half  a  century,  died 
at  his  home  in  South  Boston,  Jan.  5. 
Mr.  George  was  a  member  of  the 
Franklin  Typographical  Society  and  the 
Boston  Typographical  Union.  He  was 
a  cousin  of  David  Lloyd  George, 
former  premier  of  England. 

GmRr.F-  D.  I,ong,  57.  a  reporter  on 
the  old  Kansas  City  World  nearly  40 
years  ago  and  later  in  the  circulation 
departments  of  other  Kansas  City 
papers,  died  last  week  in  Bethany  hospi¬ 
tal,  Kansas  City. 

Albkrt  B.  Kimbaix,  for  years  editor 
and  ow-ner  of  the  Scandia  Journal,  is 
dead  as  the  result  of  a  short  illness  in 
Manhattan,  Kan.  Mr.  Kimball  also  for 
a  short  time  w-as  editor  of  the  Republie 
County  Freeman  at  Belleville,  Kan. 

James  R.  Oxberry,  formerly  staff  art¬ 
ist  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Nnes.  died  in 
Providence,  R.  L,  Jan.  2.  The  funeral 
was  held  Jan.  5  in  Providence.  Appen¬ 
dicitis  was  the  cause  of  death.  Oxberry 
w-as  in  his  40th  year,  and  recently-  had 
been  a  commercial  artist  in  New-  York. 

Gt-Y  DE  St.  Victor,  .34,  court  reporter 
for  .^oleil.  Quebec  for  the  past  eight 
years,  died  in  Quebec  Christmas  FN-e. 
He  was  the  son  of  H.  R.  de  St.  \'ictor, 
consul  for  France  in  Quebec. 

Mr.s.  Wiu.iam  W.  De  Lano.  83.  wife 
of  the  circulation  manager  of  the  Mani¬ 
towoc  (Wis.)  H erald-Netvs  and  mother- 
in-law  of  W.  F.  Odhe,  president  of  the 
Herald-News  Publishing  Company,  died 
Dec.  20  in  Manitow-oc,  where  she  had 
resided  for  many  years. 

W.  O.  Daniels,  75,  suburban  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Daily 
Times  for  many  years,  died  last  week  in 


his  home  in  that  city  following  a  long 
illness  which  had  necessitated  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  his  position  several 
months  before  his  death. 

Frank  P.  Chapin,  who  prior  to  1890, 
published  the  Toledo  (O.)  News,  which 
later  was  merged  with  the  Bee,  died  this 
w-eek.  In  recent  years  he  had  been  in 
the  life  insurance  business. 

W  II. LIE  Evans  Tw-omuly,  67,  editor 
of  the  Reading  (Mass.)  Chronicle,  week- 
Iv.  for  many  years,  died  at  his  home  in 
Wakefield.  Mass.,  last  w-eek.  He  was 
well  known  among  weekly-  publishers, 
and  attended  many  conventions  of  the 
National  1-jditorial  .Association.  His 
father  was  at  one  time  publisher  of  the 
old  Wakefield  Banner. 

Earle  .Ashley  Walcott.  71,  president 
of  the  .San  Francisco  Municipal  Service 
Commission,  and  former  president  of  the 
National  .Association  of  Civil  Service 
Commissions,  and'  former  newspaper 
man.  died  in  San  Francisco  Tan.  1.  His 
interest  in  civil  service  follow-ed  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  career  on  the  .Smi  Francisco  T'o.st, 
the  San  Francisco  F.raniiner  and  other 
California  papers. 

William  R.  Hamilton,  59.  newspaper 
man,  died  at  his  home  in  Hagerstown, 
Md..  recently.  He  began  his  career  w-itb 
the  Cumberland  (Md  )  News  in  1898  and 
subsequently-  with  the  old  Baltimore 

.VcTt-.r.  IFa.shi’uiton  Times,  ll'amesboro 

Herald,  and  Hagerstown  .Morning  Her¬ 
ald.  For  a  time  be  was  publisher  of  the 
Hagerstown  Builder. 

Richard  M.  Hml'r.  80.  the  only-  sur¬ 
viving  member  of  the  crew-  w-ho  first 

assisted  in  printing  of  the  l.vnn  (Mass.) 
Daily  Eveninn  Item  in  1877,  died  last 
w-cek.  Mr.  Hiller  has  been  active  in 

new-spaper  work  and  printinn-  in  Boston 
and  in  Lynn  for  more  than  50  years. 

Tames  R.  Noi.and  of  .Alamosa,  Col., 
former  secretarv  of  state,  new-spaper 
man  and  politician,  died  at  his  home 
Dec.  31.  follow-ing  a  brief  illness  from 
in‘’nen7a.  He  was  for  several  vears 
on  the  staff  of  the  Denver  Po.st.  and  w-as 
president  of  the  Denver  Press  Club  tw-o 
years.  For  some  time  he  was  editor  of 
the  Durango  Democrat. 

Frank  H.  Clark,  for  many-  years  a 
member  of  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
.Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Labor  Review, 
died  Jan.  4  after  a  short  illness. 

Col.  John  R.  Berry,  80.  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  .9(h/  Diego  (Cal.)  Union, 
lawyer  and  one-time  collector  of  cus¬ 
toms  at  San  Diego  died  at  the  naval 
hosiiital  in  that  city  of  heart  disease 
recently.  He  w-as  a  Spanish- American 
war  veteran. 

Henry  .A.  Cook,  80,  connected  with 
the  new-spapers  since  he  w-as  IS,  more 
recently-  with  the  Fa.st  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Pre.ss.  died  recently. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Hi-ppi.eston  Keefe, 
76.  native  of  DeLisle,  Miss.,  resident  of 
New-  Orleans,  and  mother  of  William 
McG.  Keefe,  sports  editor  of  the  .Vert- 
Orleans  Times  Picayune,  died  in  New- 
Orleans  last  week,  following  a  long 
illness. 

Miss  Ri-tm  Pierson,  .V).  sis’er  of 
Thomas  J.  T’ierson,  advertising  manager 
for  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob.server. 
died  at  the  Charlotte  hospital.  Dec.  .30, 
after  an  illness  of  several  months. 

Harry  S.  Thompson.  72.  of  .St.  Paul, 
Minn,,  founder  and  manager  of  the 
northwest  branch  of  the  International 
Printin''  Ink  Corporation,  is  dead.  He 
is  survived  by  bis  wife,  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 

W.  I-'.  Rutter  of  Cynthiana,  Tnd.,  has 
purchased  the  Wav, -town  (Bid.)  Des¬ 
patch  from  Joe  S.  Cooper  of  Craw-fords- 
ville  and  took  over  the  plant  Jan.  1. 
The  Despatch  office  prints  both  the 
"  avnetown  paper  and  the  Hill.sboro 
Times. 

George  Mitchell.  74.  one  of  the 
oldest  memliers  of  the  Winnipeg  Typo¬ 
graphical  U’nion,  No.  191,  and  a  pen¬ 
sioner  of  the  union  since  1921,  died  in 
a  hospital  there  Jan.  1. 

E.  A.  MacLane.,  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Laurel  (Miss.) 
Leader-Call,  died  there  last  w-eek.  He 
was  37  and  a  native  of  Kentuckv. 


H.  P.  Harman,  34,  for  nine  yejfj  | 
foreman  of  the  mail  department  of  the  I 
Atlanta  Constitution,  died  Dec.  28  of  sen.  I 
tic  poisoning.  He  was  formerly  con- 
nected  with  the  Birmingham  Age-ilerali 
and  for  three  years  was  circulation  man^ 
ager  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer 
Sun. 

Richard  L.  New-nham,  80.  fornierlva 
proofreader  on  the  London  Morning  Post 
and  for  six  years  a  superior  court  judge 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  died  at  his  home 
in  that  city  Dec.  30. 

.Arthur  C.  Gabel,  43,  for  many  years 
a  pressman  on  the  newspapers  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city-  this 
week.  For  15  years  he  bad  been  with 
the  Cleveland  Press. 

George  M.  Barro.n,  for  30  years  editor 
of  the  Fo.xboro  (Mass.)  Reporter,  died 
last  week  in  Foxboro. 

(  )i,ive;r  .Skone,  a  veteran  memlter  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  composing 
room  staff  and  one  of  the  first  men  to 
operate  a  linotype  in  Minneapolis, 
dropped  dead  New-  Year’s  day-  as  he  was 
about  to  start  work.  He  was  65  vears 
old. 

Thomas  J.  .Apple:yari).  80.  Tallahassee 
(l-'la.)  publisher,  died  in  Thomasville, 
Ga..  Jan.  4.  He  served  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  Richmond,  \'a.,  before  and  after 
the  Civil  War. 

I. e;onard  B.  Law-s,  56,  publisher  of 
The  I  .ash,  monthly-  magazine,  died  Jan. 

4  in  a  hospital  in  North  Wilksbiiro, 
N.  C. 

John  H.  Mii.i.ejj,  pioneer  newspaper 
man  of  Utah  and  circulation  manager  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  other  Salt 
Uike  City-  papers  in  early  days,  is  dead 
at  the  age  of  91.  He  was  bom  in 
England. 

A.  B.  Love,  Sr.,  veteran  newspaper 
worker,  died  Dec.  27  af  Jackson.  Miss. 
He  formerly  w-as  a  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  Jackson  Clarion  Ledger,  and 
a  son,  A.  B.  Lowe,  Jr.,  is  editor  of  the 
Butler  (Miss.)  Advocate. 

COL.  ROBERT  HIRAM  HENRY 

Veteran  Mittistippi  Publisher  and 
Former  N.E.A.  President  Dies  at  81 

Col.  Robert  Hiram  Henry,  81,  for  50 
years  owner  and  editor  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger,  and  former 
president  of  the  National  Editorial  .As¬ 
sociation,  died  Jan.  2  in  Jackson.  He 
retired  from  active  work  in  1921,  selling 
his  newspaper  to  his  cousins,  R.  M.  and 
T.  M.  Hederman,  the  present  publishers. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Mississippi  Press 
.Association,  which  he  joined  in  1873. 
He  was  a  native  of  Hillsboro,  Miss. 
For  the  past  10  years  he  has  served  as  a 
state  highway  commissioner.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  two  daughters  and  three  sons. 

WILLIAM  J.  ARKELL 

William  J.  Arkell,  72,  former  pulp 
Usher  of  Leslie’s  Weekly  and  Jtidge.  and 
a  prominent  sportsman  of  the  ’nineties 
died  in  Los  Angeles  recently.  .Arkell 
sold  his  magazines  in  1905  and  ten  years 
ago  went  to  California  from  New  Aork 
for  his  health.  After  quitting  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  be  became  bead  of  the 
G.  Washington  Coffee  Company  and  also 
had  extensive  mining  interests.  During 
bis  residence  in  New-  A’ork  he  maintains 
a  large  racing  stable  and  w-as  identibed 
with  numerous  sport  enterprises. 

MRS.  GEORGE  M.  ADAMS 

Mrs.  (ieorge  Matthew-  .Adams,  wife  of 
George  Matthew-  Adams,  proprietor  of 
the  newspaper  feature  service  bearing 
his  name,  died  tit  the  Knickerbocker 
Hospital.  New  York,  Jan.  6,  after  an 
illness  of  two  months’  duration.  Serv¬ 
ices  were  held  Thursday  in  the  River- 
dale  Presbyterian  Church  and  burial  was 
in  Kensico  Cemetery. 

RICHARD  J.  WATERS 

Richard  J.  Waters,  manager  of  the 
.San  Franci.sco  office  of  Universal  ^e^* 
ice,  died  recently.  He  formerly- _  did 
general  editorial  work  for  the  Assoaated 
Press.  In  1908  he  married  Miss  Daisy 
McDermott,  a  member  of  the  ban 
Francisco  E.vaminer  staff,  who  survives. 
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Roser  w:  Babson 
Wote  an  Agency  Man  — 

1 

-  - - - -—That  national  advertisers  should  remember  that  over  7,000  new 

customers  come  into  the  market  every  day  and  need  to  be  told  all 
about  advertised  products. 

There  is  a  lesson  here  for  publishers  of  newspapers. 

Names  and  faces  change  among  purchasers  of  their  advertising  space 
every  day,  just  as  they  do  for  nationally  advertised  products. 

As  th  advertisement  is  being  written  perhaps  5  to  50  key  execu¬ 
tives  who  ^^have  the  say^^  over  advertising  linage  that  is  to  go 
out  to  newspapers  during  1931  are  being  retired,  replaced  or  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  other  fellows,  with  fresh  viewpoints  are  taking  up  the 
job  of  learning  ^Vhat  it’s  all  about.^^ 

Publishers  must  keep  the  old  timers  sold  and  sell  the  newcomers  at 
the  same  time. 

The  best  single  way  for  a  newspaper  publisher,  to  do  this  is  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  which  had  the  ^^calL^  on  those 
who  bought  nearly  94%  of  the  national  newspaper  space  last  year. 

Publishers  can  rest  assured  that  the  newcomers,  as  well  as  the  old 
timers,  will  see  their  copy  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  because 
they  quickly  learn  that  there  is  no  other  publication  which  brings 
them  the  week-to-week  developments  in  newspaper  advertising  and 
producing  better  than  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

(*)  Sturges  Dorrance,  Pres.,  Dorrance,  Sullivan  Co.,  Inc.,  May  10,  1930. 

^  —  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

^  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

^  1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 


1931  Sales  Programs  will  be  headed  by  newspaper  advertising. 
Newspapers  using  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  be  the  best  known  and 
most  used  newspapers  in  America. 
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CARRIERS’  LEGAL 
IMPORTANCE  IN 


STATUS  OF  VITAL 
LIABILITY  CASES 


Newspapers  Should  Know  Whether  Route  Workers  Are 
Independent  Contractors  or  Employes,  Writer  Says — 
Damage  Case  Cited 

By  LESLIE  CHILDS 

^'HE  question  of  whether  delivery  route  work.  (5)  M.  did  not  contract  to  pro- 
boys  are  employes  or  independent  duce  only  a  certain  defined  physical  re¬ 
contractors  is  deserving  of  special  atten-  suit,  the  means  or  manner  of  doing 
tion  where  routes  require  the  use  of  which  were  wholly  of  his  own  choosing ; 
motor  transport.  Here,  accidents  will  he  was  to,  and  did,  work  to  the  end,  not 
likely  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  if  only  of  merely  physically  delivering  the 
such  boys  are  employes  the  newspaper  papers,  but  delivering  them  in  such  man- 


may  incur  liability  therefor,  which  will 
not  be  present  if  the  boys  are  independ¬ 
ent  contractors. 


ner  as  to  promote  the  good-will  of  de¬ 
fendant  and  in  such  manner  as  he  might 
be  directed  from  time  to  time  by  defend- 


The  advantage  then  to  a  newspaper  of  ant’s  superintendent, 
framing  its  contracts,  where  this  is  pos-  “(6)  M.  was  furnished  blank  receipts 
sible,  with  its  carriers  so  as  to  make  them  to  be  filled  out  and  given  by  him  to  the 
indeix^ndent  contractors  is  obvious.  But,  subscribers  for  payment  of  their  month- 


since  each  case  involving  this  questoin 
must  necessarily  Ik;  decided  upon  its  par¬ 


ly  subscriptions,  indicating  upon  their 
face  that  he  ‘received  payment  for  the 


REPORTER  SAVED  MAN 
FROM  ASPHYXIATION 
TALLIS  E.  KNAPP,  Rochester 
^  T imes-V nion  correspondent  at 
Hornell,  N.  Y.,  has  a  nose  for  leak¬ 
ing  gas  as  well  as  news. 

As  a  result,  Elton  A.  Easter- 
brook,  49,  of  that  city  was  rescued 
from  asphyxiation  and  Knapp  had 
a  good  story.  Knapp  entered  his 
office  late  on  the  night  of  Dec.  29 
and  smelled  gas.  He  reported  his 
discovery  to  the  police  who  later 
found  Easterbrook  overcome  by 
gas  escaping  from  a  heater  in  the 
office  of  the  Hornell  Vacuum  Com¬ 
pany.  He  was  removed  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  where  be  was  reported  as 
recovering. 


subject,  and  on  certainty  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  such  contracts,  so  that,  if  found 
impracticable  to  render  a  carrier  service 
by  means  of  inde]>endent  contractors. 


ticular  facts,  the  subject  cannot  be  cov-  company’.  These  considerations,  though  tlie  carriers  may  be  classed  as  employes 
ered  by  any  hard  and  fast  rule.  How-  conceding  that  no  one  of  them  is  entirely  and  adequate  insurance  coverage  pro- 


and  adequate  insurance  coverage  pro¬ 
vided.  Otherwise,  if  a  newspaper  mis- 


ever,  this  much  may  be  said:  controlling,  we  think  call  for  the  con-  vided.  Otherwise,  if  a  newspaper  mis- 

If  route  Ijoys  and  men  are  to  be  inde-  elusion  that  it  cannot  be  decided,  as  a  takenly  relies  on  the  character  of  such 

pendent  contractors,  the  newspaper  must  matter  of  law,  that  M.  was  an  inde-  contracts,  it  may  be  called  upon  to  face 

relinquish  control  over  them  save  as  to  pendent  contractor  rather  than  an  cm-  une.xpected  liability  from  this  source. 

results,  for  any  substantial  control  of  the  ploye  or  servant  of  defendant.  *  ♦  *  - — 

details  of  performance  will  usually  ren-  The  judgment  must  be  affirmed.”  CHANGES  IN  OMAHA 

der  such  carriers  employes.  This  point  .'\s  noted  in  the  beginning,  the  subject  sliiftc  have  been  mafic  in  the 


der  such  carriers  employes.  This  point 


une.xpected  liability  from  this  source. 

CHANGES  IN  OMAHA 


Several  shifts  have  been  made  in  the 


is  de;alt  with  in  an  interesting  and  in-  of  this  article  cannot  be  covered  by  any  ...pV.rial'  staff  of  the  Owaha  Bcc-S 


structive  manner  in  the  recent  case  of  hard  and  fast  rule,  and  whether  or  not 


Wilson  v.  Seattle  Times  Printing  Co., 


for  carrier  service  will 


with  the  beginning  of  a  new  year.  Fred 

2>>0  Pac.  691,  which  arose  under  the  create  an  employe  or  an  independent  ,Kg'^'^cove'r^'Se'\taTe  ^legislature^^a^^^  IJn- 
following  facts:  contrartor  of  the  carrier  will  depend  coin  this  winter,  but  wHl  remain  at  the 

In  this  case  the  defendant  published  upon  its  terms.  Howper,  it  is  obvious  Cliff  F.  Sandahl,  Lincoln 

an  evening  daily  newspaper,  and  employed  that  if  a  nevi;spaper  intends  to  operate  assiirncd  the  lee- 

one  M.,  a  boy  17  years  of  age,  to  cover  its  motor  delivery  service  through  the  •  ’other  ehancreF  melmle  the 

a  week  day  rural  route  of  about  45  medium  of  independent  contractors,  its  T-i,n  MarrUon  fmm  nieht 

miles,  and  a  Sunday  route  of  about  60  employment  contracts  must  be  drawn  ^  ^  ,  ,  ,  chiftfnir 

miles.  This  route  was  to  be  covered  by  with  this  in  mind.  .^%fele^fhLtr  '7rnm  ^he  e^^^ 

automobile  to  be  furnished  by  M.  The  Whether  or  not  this  is  practical  in  „  i-,.,  •  r,e,c;t;en  tie 

contract  of  employment,  entered  into  a  given  case  must  be  determined  in  the  ^  •  ’r  ^  ^  th 

between  M.,  and  the  defendant’s  superin-  light  of  the  service  sought  to  be  ren-  'A"  ■  u? 

tendent  of  rural  circulation,  was  wholly  dered,  and  the  age.  etc.,  of  the  carriers  ‘  reportori,i  sta  to  the  night 

oral  but  its  terms  as  gathered  from  the  employed.  Rut,  considering  the  usual  _ _ 

report  were  substantially  as  follows:  character  of  service  of  this  kind,  there  Ainiiur  iori  printfrc 

The  contract  might  be  terminated  by  does  not  appear  any  legal  reason  why  a  AlUlNu  JUBLbas  I'KIN  1  tKi 

either  party  at  any  time.  M.  was  paid  contract  of  employment  may  not  be  Fresno,  Cal.,  printers  started  19.51  on 
^8  per  month  for  his  time  and  the  use  drawn  that  would  preserve  the  right  of  a  five-day  week  schedule  to  provide  em- 
of  his  car.  He  was  required  to  collect  neces.sary  supervision  to  the  employer,  ployment  for  jobless  printers.  Volun- 
from  his  subscribers  and  gave  them  re-  at  the  same  time  confer  the  advantage  tary  adoption  of  the  short  week  was 
ceipts  in  the  name  of  the  defendant.  He  of  rendering  service  via  the  independent  voted.  37  to  .30,  by  printers  employed 
was  required  to  deliver  papers  as  directed  contractor  route.  ,  by  the  two  Fresno  newspapers,  "rhe 

by  defendant,  so  that  the  good-will  of  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  case  re-  five-day  week  will  last  three  months. 


was  required  to  deliver  papers  as  directed  contractor  route.  ,  by  the  two  Fresno  newspapers.  The 

by  defendant,  so  that  the  good-will  of  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  case  re-  five-day  week  will  last  three  months, 
subscribers  might  be  retained.  And  viewed  strikingly  illustrates  the  import-  it  was  decided,  with  a  return  to  the  six- 
while  his  monthly  compensation  of  $98  ance  of  having  a  settled  policy  on  the  day  schedule  on  April  2. 

was  for  the  most  part  computed  as  com-  - 

missions,  a  substantial  part  of  it  repre-  KilD  RADC/^M’C 

sented  payment  for  the  use  of  his  car  IVIK..  oAiSdLJlN  o  llAJl  1  v-fK 

figured  at  a  certain  rate  per  mile  covered.  '  By  B.  F,  SYLVESTER - 

While  making  deliveries  upon  his  route  n  r,  i.  „  ^  .  <.xt  t  •  ...  -o.  r-  .... 

M.  collided  with  the  minor  son  of  plain-  Rocier  Babson-jmnis  editors  to  pass  No,  I  just  quit  him.  The  Star  didn  t 
tiff  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  and  be  like  doctors,  laze-  seem  to  be  getting  me  any  results, 

child.  Plaintiff  thereupon  brought  ac-  YiZ  °  professional  wu-ii.-News  “My  dear  sir,  the  Stans  an  excellent 
firm  oerainef  fViA  rl^f/»nr1anf  fnr  nicdlUm.  I  dOfl  t  SCC  tllSt  I  COUld  do  RtlV- 


child.  Plaintiff  thereupon  brought  ac-  yrujc.sivnui  Tut-u.-ivews  .yiy  aear  sir,  tne  star  is  an  excellent 

tion  against  the  defendant  for  damages  .  ,t  xr  x,  .  ^  .  .  nicdium.  I  don  t  see  that  I  could  do  ariy- 

based  upon  the  theory  that  the  death  of  A  Morgan !  Good  morning !  thing  for  you  that  the  Star  cotildn  t  do. 

his  child  was  caused  by  the  negligent  Certainly!  The  Sun  would  be  /  understand  that  you  were  advertising 

driving  of  M.  an  employe  of  the  de-  happy  to  number  you  among  its  readers,  in  the  tabloids  before  you  went  to  the 
fendant  ^^^y  ^  you  who  sent  you.  Mr.  Mor-  Star.  You  patronized  those  fellows 

T  j  r  j  r  j  X  X  xu  X  Tif  Ran?  .^h.  a  splendid  fellow  he  is.  It  until  your  business  got  into  a  mess  and 

In  defense,  defendant  set  VP  ‘^at  ^  wdll  be  $1,000  a  vear.  No,  Mr.  Morgan,  then  you  went  to  the  Star,  too  late.  It 

was  not  Its  employe,  but  an  independent  ^  ,,.3, 

contractor  in  delivering  ^^s  u^n  is  position,  the  Sun  should  he  worth  help  you.  And  now  you  come  to  me. 

route.  The  trial  court  refused  to  so  hold  ^^^e  than  to  a  workingman.  Mr.  Mor-  Well.  I  shall  have  to  consult  Dr.  White. 

as  a  matter  of  law  and  submitted  the  y^^  ^  See  me  tomorrow.” 

case  to  a  jury.  The  la  ter  fou  ^  '  f  •  of  studv  for  me  to  produce  a  paper  like  “Dh.  Miss  lones,  what  was  the  vote  on 

was  an  employe  of  the  defendant  a^  see  my  point,  Mr.  the  Boulevard  Plan?” 

rendered  judgment  in  the  sum  of  $2.5W  j,,„rRan.  Thank  you.”  “Ten  to  one  against.  Doctor.” 

again^  the  latter.  Defendant  appeals,  ..^j.  ^(-orn,  there’s  a  man  out  there  ‘‘Very  discouraging.  Miss  Jones.  Please 


I„  defense,  defendant  s«  np  fha.  M  ' ^e  « .'cX,  f “a^  “VmoU' 

that  fsn’t  hiph,  -T„  a  man  nf  yonr  type 


‘’If-  u Acorn,  there’s  a  man  out 
and  the  higher  court  m  analyzing  the  ,vho  wishes  to  take  the  Sun.  Tool 

a  Shall  I  send  him  away?” 

whether,  under  it,  M.  was  an  employe  x,-  r  .  xr 

•  •  •  •  Never.  Miss  Tones!  No  matter  who 


“Ten  to  one  against.  Doctor.” 

“Very  discouraging.  Miss  Tones.  Please 


who  wishes  to  take  the  Sun.  Looks  like  tahe  this  notice  to  be  published  on  the 
a  bum.  Shall  I  send  him  away?”  first  page  tomorrow  morning: 


‘  ‘The  editor  of  the  Sun  made  a  thor- 


itirr^iS'wrff  saidVSsSn  nugh  snul^^ij^^elouWa^d^Hn^'and 

(1)  Defendant  retained  at  least  some  jf  This  was  stated  repeatedly  in  our  col- 

substantial  measure  of  control  over  M.  could  pay  anvthing?  Then  send  him  the  «mns.  No  reader  could  have  been  ignor- 
in  the  performance  of  his  work  under  the  Ah.  Miss  Jones,  it  is  oppor-  this  paper’s  position.  The  ad- 

contract.  (2)  The  work  under  the  con-  this  that  make  the  profes-  ten  to  one.  indicates  that  most 

tract  was  not  to  continue  for  any  st^ci-  si„„  while”—  "tir  subscribers  lack  confidence  in  our 

fied  time.  *’•'*.  (3)  M.’s  earnings  “Bee  nardon  Doctor  Mr  7ink  to  see  inflftnient  and  advice.  Such  a  situation 

under  the  contract  were,  at  least  partly.  honorablv  cannot  be  permitted  to  con- 

in  the  form  of  stated  monthly  wages  or  . _ .  •  .  x  j  Bnue.  Those  persons  who  voted  against 

salary,  though  his  net  earnings  under  the  °  'he  Boulevard  Plan  are  herebv  requested 

contract  seem  to  have  been  largely  in  ,,  J ,  ’  t  1.  t.  i,  .  cancel  their  subscriptions.’  ” 

commission  on  the  amount  of  business  he  .  'Veil,  Doctor,  I  thought  maybe  Id  "W^hy,  Doctor,  did  you  mean  person- 
did.  (4)  It  was  bv  the  contract  plainly  sijm  up  for  some  advertising.”  ally  all  that  is  in  the  paper  about  the 

contemplated  that  M.  was  personally  to  “You’ve  been  advertising  in  the  Star,  Boulevard  Plan?” 
do  all  that  the  contract  contemplated  to  haven’t  yo'u?  Why  are  you  leaving  the  “Of  course.  Miss  Jones.” 

be  done  by  him  thereunder,  rather  than  Star?  Did  Dr.  \Vhite,  the  editor,  send  “I’m  so  sorry.  I  thought  it  was  just 

by  his  employment  of  others  to  do  the  you?”  something  to  fill  up  the  paper.” 


of  our  subscribers  lack  confidence  in  our 
iudgment  and  advice.  .Such  a  situation 
honorablv  cannot  be  permitted  to  con- 


for  you?” 

“Well,  Doctor,  I  thought  maybe  I’d 


FORECASTS  CHANGES 
IN  FLEET  STREET 

Dailies  Experimenting  With  Roto  Sap. 

plements — “Distress  Fund”  May 
Be  Revived  to  Help  Unem> 
ployed  Journalists 

(Special  to  EniTOR  &  Publishek) 

Loxikix — Nineteen  thirty-one  finds 
Fleet  Street  in  a  state  of  change.  'Tht 
year  presages  the  development  of  many 
things  started  during  the  past  year,  some 
of  which  are  regarded  with  hope  and 
others  with  discouragement. 

Unemployment  among  journalists  is 
increasing.  Unfortunately,  as  the  editor 
of  the  Journalist,  official  monthly  of  the 
National  Union  of  Journalists,  points  out 
in  a  leader  in  the  current  issue,  not  only 
is  there  more  unemployment  than  ever 
before,  but  cases  of  acute  distress  are 
beginning  to  appear.  He  states  that 
soon  the  National  Union  may  have  to 
revive  its  “distress  fund"  to  help  men 
who,  having  become  unemployed  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  no  longer  arc 
eligible  for  benefit  from  the  regular 
funds  of  the  Union  and  who  are,  of 
course,  not  entitled  to  Government  aid. 
The  whittling  down  of  editorial  staffs 
is  still  going  on,  and  consequently  no 
new  jobs  are  likely  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  National  Union  is  appealing 
to  those  men  in  work  to  give  as  much 
as  they  can  to  help  those  who  are  out  of 
it  and  faced  by  no  bright  prospects  for 
the  new  year. 

The  reduction  of  the  price  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  from  twopence 
to  one  penny  was  an  unexpected  change 
and  took  Fleet  Street  by  surprise.  This 
culminates  a  number  of  changes  on  the 
Telegraph  since  its  purchase  by  the  Ber¬ 
ry  combine  two  years  ago.  First  a  new 
building  was  announced,  and  later  the 
size  of  tJie  paper  was  altered  to  conform 
with  other  London  dailies.  A  promised 
development  for  the  new  year  is  photo¬ 
gravure  or  colored  supplements,  which 
will  be  a  real  revolution  in  English  jour¬ 
nalism.  A  number  of  Fishburn  inset 
registering  devices,  enabling  the  paper 
to  run  re-printed  supplements  in  with  its 
regular  edition,  will  be  attached  to  the 
Hoe  presses. 

The  Sunday  Express  and  the  Sunday 
News  are  also  experimenting  with 
rotogravure  and  colored  supplements. 

Another  suggestion  of  change  was 
provided  recently  when  the  staff  of  the 
Sunday  Referee,  organ  of  sport  and  the 
theatre,  received  notice  of  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  their  employment.  Started  53 
years  ago  in  the  offices  of  the  original 
Weekly  Dispatch,  by  Henry  Sampson, 
the  first  of  the  famous  sports  writers, 
and  Ashton  Dilke,  the  Refers  recently 
came  under  the  control  of  Sir  Oswald 
Stoll,  theatrical  proprietor.  The  Referee 
is  unique  among  British  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  and  remained  until  recently, 
when  general  news  began  to  be  given 
more  prominence,  on  the  lines  originated 
by  its  founder. 

SMITH  BUYS  LAKE  ESTATE 

Sidney  Smith,  Chicago  Tribune  car¬ 
toonist  and  creator  of  the  Gump  family, 
has  purchased  the  home  of  Augustus 
Curtis  at  Lake  Geneva,  VVis.,  at  a  price 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000,  it  'vas 
announced  this  week.  Smith  sold  nis 
Lake  Geneva  estate  last  September  and 
when  acquisition  of  the  new  property’ 
was  made  public,  intimated  be  might 
live  there  the  year  round.  The  prop¬ 
erty  consists  of  SYi  acres,  a  large 
frame  residence,  containing  20  rooms,  a 
greenhouse  and  caretaker’s  cottage. 

ASSURES  MEN  OF  JOBS 

Paul  Block,  newspaper  publisher,  is¬ 
sued  a  memorandum  to  all  dep^tment 
heads  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
Jan.  3  telling  them  to  notify^  ‘every 
regular  employe  that  all  their  jobs  are 
secure  for  1931.”  “We  believe  the  busi¬ 
ness  depression  would  be  ended  sooner, 
the  memorandum  said,  “if  all  emplo^rs 
acted  in  similar  manner  .  .  •’ 

memorandum  was  published  three 
columns  w’ide  in  the  paper  Jan.  5. 


MADE  showing  Sunnyvale’s  advantages  had  vinced  that  Sunnyvale  was  the  better 

been  collected.  Meteorogical  and  other  site.  The  House  Naval  Affairs  Corn- 

data  proved  better  than  had  been  ex-  mittee  was  also  convinced  and  gave 

pected  by  optimistic  supporters  of  the  Sunnyvale  a  practically  unanimous 

project.  The  committee  in  charge  recommendation, 
found  that  Sunnyvale  possessed  dis¬ 
tinctive  advantages  as  a  dirigible  base 
location. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  activity  the 
board,  previously  favorable  to  another 
,  ,  .  r  location,  went  back  to  Washington  con- 

Transformation  of  an  obscure  item  of  ■ 
news  into  a  series  of  stories  receiving 
page  one  attention  from  every  newspaper 
in  northern  California  is  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Lewis  E.  Haas,  business 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

A  year  ago,  Mr.  Haas  noticed  a  brief 
dispatch  from  W'ashington  stating  that 
a  committee  of  naval  experts  was  leav¬ 
ing  shortly  to  select  the  location  of  a 
proposed  Pacific  Coast  dirigible  base. 

^mo  Kearny,  near  San  Diego,  was 
the  only  site  then  definitely  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

A  conference  with  George  Cameron, 
publisher  of  the  Chronicle,  resulted  in 
the  elaboration  of  this  item  into  head¬ 
line  importance.  The  Chronicle  deter¬ 
mined  that  northern  California  should 
receive  consideration  in  the  awarding  of 
the  base.  At  this  time  the  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives  has  before  it  a  bill 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  naval 
dirigible  base  at'  Sunnyvale,  Cal.  This 
measure  has  received  approval  by  an 
18  to  1  vote  from  the  House  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs,  and  confidence  is  ex¬ 
pressed  that  congressional  sanction  of 
the  project  will  be  granted  before  the 
close  of  the  short  session. 

Sunnyvale  was  unknown  when  Mr. 

Haas  first  noticed  the  story  that  the 
Naval  Board  was  going  to  California, 
but  it  was  found  to  be  Northern  ancl 
Central  California’s  best  available  loca¬ 
tion.  Through  the  San  Francisco 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  every 
locality  in  that  vast  area  was  invited 
to  nominate  a  site  for  the  proposed  base. 

Meanwhile  authorities  at  Washington 
were  persuaded  to  authorize  extension  of 
the  Naval  Board’s  survey. 

The  Chronicle  editorially  proposed 
that  the  entire  section  unite  in  support¬ 
ing  the  best  location.  It  was  found  that 
Sunnyvale,  located  on  a  peninsular  arm  of 
San  Francisco  Bay,  between  San  Jose 
and  the  Golden  Gate  was  a  real  dis¬ 
covery  for  government  experts,  and 
rival  communities  through  their  news¬ 
papers  joined  in  urging  that  this  site 
be  selected. 

A  financial  hurdle  in  the  shape  of  a 
$439,000  valuation  on  the  Sunnydale 
site  was  faced  next.  San  Diego  had 
passed  a  $200,000  bond  issue  to  purchase 
the  Camp  Kearny  location.  But  the 
project  started  by  the  Chronicle  now 
had  unanimous  newspaper  support  both 
from  metropolitan  and  rural  press,  and 
various  civic  organizations  over  a  wide 
area  were  banded  together. 

Santa  Clara  County  offered  to  raise 
$100,000  and  promises  to  help  from 
^er  associates  led  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  underwrite 
the  remaining  $339,000  required  for 
purchase  of  the  site. 

By  the  Time  the  Naval  Board 
reached  the  Coast  a  host  of  material 


PUBLISHER  ENTERTAINS  STAFF 

Col.  Ernest  A.  Robbins,  publisher  of 
the  Camden  (Me.)  Herald,  entertained 
the  members  of  his  staff  and  employees 
at  a  Christmas  party  on  Christmas  eve. 

PUBLISHER’S  WIFE  INJURED 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Little,  wife  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Coi’ington  (O.)  Tribune 
Gacette,  was  seriously  injured  in  an 
automobile  accident  recently. 


Francisco  Chronicle  Began  Agita- 
on  Which  Resulted  in  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Cal.,  Being  Picked  for 
Dirigible  Base 


BACKING  LICENSE  LAW 

Virtually  every  daily  newspaper  in 
Illinois  is  supporting  the  state-wide 
movement  for  a  state  automobile  driver’s 
license  law. 
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CALIFORNIA  GROUP  TO 
MEET  NEXT  WEEK 


Program  Lists  Speakers  from  Other 
Associations  for  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion — “Know  Your  News¬ 
paper”  Will  Be  Theme 


“Know  Your  Newspaper”  will  ^  the 
theme  of  the  43rd  annual  convention  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  at  Stockton,  Jan.  16-17-18. 
according  to  announcement  by  General 
Manager  John  B.  Long. 

The  program  was  outlined  by  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  at  a  recent  meeting 
held  at  the  mountain  cabin  summer 
home  of  President  Ford  A.  Chatters, 
Lindsay  Gazette,  a  mile-high  in  Camp 
Nelson  in  the  High  Sierras  in  Tulare 
county. 

An  effort  to  get  every  worker  on 
newspapers  in  California,  from  the 
printer's  devil  to  the  general  manager 
or  publisher,  to  “know  his  newspaper” 
as  the  biggest,  most  influential  and  most 
useful  industry  in  the  community,  and 
“sell”  that  knowledge  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  will  be  launched  at  this  convention. 
The  entire  program  of  the  sessions  has 
l>een  worked  around  this  theme. 

“Too  many  folks,  including  the  news¬ 
paper  people  themselves,  take  their  home 
town  newspaper  for  granted,”  said  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  Long.  “We  aim  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  evil.” 

The  program  for  California  newspaper 
publishers  at  Stockton  will  be: 

Friday  morning — R^istration.  Fri¬ 
day  noon — Past  Presidents’  luncheon ; 
official  welcomes  and  responses  by  Stock- 
ton  and  C.N.P.A.  officials. 

Friday  afternoon — Round  Tables, 
Dailies  under  chairmanship  of  Vice- 
President  H.  R.  Judah,  Santa  Cruz 
\'ews;  weeklies  under  chairmanship  of 
Vice-President  Carroll  Smith,  La  Mesa 
Scout. 

Dailies :  News — Dan  L.  Beebe,  Orville 
Mercury-Register;  Editorial — Harlan  G. 
Palmer,  Hollywood  Citizen;  Advertis¬ 
ing — Harry  W.  Frederick,  Monrovia 
News-Post ;  Circulation — Victor  I^at- 
taner.  Oakland  Tribune  and  president  of 
the  California  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation:  Mechanical — Clarke  F.  Waite, 
Long  Beach  Sun;  Business — J.  H. 
Crothers,  Eureka  Humboldt  Times. 

Weeklies:  News —  Neil  R.  Murray, 
El  Monte  Herald;  Editorial — John  E. 
King,  Hemet  News;  Advertising — Roy 
A.  Brown,  Sanger  Herald;  Circulation — 
F.  G.  Vivian,  King  City  Rustler;  Me¬ 
chanical — C.  O.  Broxon.  Pixley  Enter¬ 
prise:  Business — George  H.  Moore,  Lodi 
Sentinel. 

Friday  evening  publishers  in  the  Stock- 
ton-Lodi  area  will  give  a  dinner  for  the 
as.sociation  at  Lodi,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  George  H.  Moore,  Lodi  Sentinel. 

The  general  session  will  be  held  Sat¬ 
urday  morning,  when  addresses  will  be 
given  by  Mr.  Chatters  as  president; 
Harry  Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Los 
.dngeles  Times  and  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Charles  Stauffer,  Phoenix 
.irizona  Republican  and  president  of 
the  Arizona  Press  .Association;  Ross 

H.  Alcorn,  Raivlins  (Wyo.)  Tribune. 
and  state  member  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  and  Crombie 
-Allen,  former  publisher  of  the  Ontario 
fCal.)  Report,  who  will  speak  on  the 
“Press  Congress  of  the  World.” 

Resumes  of  the  previous  day’s  round 
fables  will  be  given  by  E.  F.  Elstrom, 
.dlhamhra  Post-.4dvocate,  for  the  dailies, 
and  H.  B.  Cook,  Jr.,  San  Carlos  En¬ 
quirer.  for  the  weeklies. 

-An  address  on  advertising  rate  differ¬ 
entials  by  Harry  Press,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Western  .Auto  Supply 
Company,  is  being  looked  forward  to 
with  interest. 

The  Presentation  Luncheon  will  be 
held  Saturday,  at  which  time  the  tro¬ 
phies  for  the  best  front  page  of  a 
weekly  newspaper  member  will  be 
awarded  bv  Harry  Chandler,  donor,  and 
for  the  best  editorial  page  of  a  daily 
newspaper  member  which  will  be 
awarded  by  Frederic  J.  Koster,  presi¬ 
dent  California  State  Cliamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  donor. 


THE  PRINTING  PRESS 

By  BRIGGS  DAVENPORT 

l\,f  R.  DAVENPORT,  editorial  writer  for  the  Paris  Herald,  Paris  edition  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  wrote  the  following  poem  after  viewing 
the  huge  new  presses  in  that  paper’s  new  plant.  Acrording  to  Lawrence  Hills, 
general  manager  of  the  Herald,  Mr.  Davenport  “is  old  enough  to  have  covered 
the  Custer  Massacre  for  the  New  York  Herald,  and  is  still  going  strong  both 
in  poetry  and  prose.” 

The  iron  slept  in  the  womb  of  earth 
Till  need  of  Man  to  Art  gave  birth — 

Art  of  the  forge  and  hammered  steel; 

Art  of  the  drill  and  whirring  wheel. 

He  fettered  fire.  Behold!  Outsprang 
Mild  monsters  that  in  movement  sang 
As  the  young  stars  in  primal  sky. 

Circling  in  eternal  harmony. 

More  marvellous  than  dreams  e'er  taught — 

Those  children  of  his  mighty  thought; 

Monsters  metallic  that  the  will 
Of  humans  serve  with  unhuman  skill! 

King  of  them  all,  the  Printing  Press, 

Whose  giant  rule  all  powers  confess, 

Herculean  god  of  our  fine  age. 

Hourly  it  speaks  in  myriad  page! 

Perfect  its  mathematic  lines; 

Like  damask  blade  their  beauty  shines! 

See!  In  its  glorious  intricacies 
How  Genius  genders  prodigies! 

Mark  how  the  thousand  tendons  play: 

The  endless  sheeted  roll  their  prey: 

Mark  how  it  feeds,  yet  scarce  enough. 

On  million  yards  of  whitened  stuff! 

How  delicate  its  massive  power! 

More  wonderful  than  Titans'  dower 
Of  strength  unmatched.  In  given  place 
’Tis  fixed — yet  daily  runs  its  race! 

Astounding  miracle  of  the  mechanic  mind. 

Docile  yet  tireless  vassal  of  mankind! 

Swift  as  the  wind  or  some  great  fabulous  steed. 

The  goal  it  gains — and  all  the  world  may  read! 


Saturday  afternoon  will  be  given 
over  to  the  executive  session,  hearing  of 
reports  of  officers  and  committee  chair¬ 
men,  and  election  of  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors. 

The  annual  banquet  will  be  held  Sat¬ 
urday  night.  California’s  newly  elected 
governor,  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  is  scheduled 
to  speak. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  GIVES 
$125,000  TO  SCHOOL 

Tribune  Pledget  $12,500  a  Year  for 
Ten  Years  to  Medill  Journalism 
Courses  at  Northwestern 
University 


TO  JUDGE  NEWSPAPER  COPY 


Chicago  Council  Will  Award  Agency 
or  Advertiser  for  Best  Work 

Newspaper  advertising  awards  will  be 
given  early  in  May  in  the  contest  of 
Chicago  Advertising  Council  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  advertisements  or  campaigns 
that  have  been  prepared  in  Chicago 
either  by  an  advertiser  or  his  agency 
and  have  appeared  in  a  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  during  the  period  from  April  30, 
1930  to  April  30,  1931.  Prizes  and  hon¬ 
orable  mentions  will  be  given  under  five 
classifications ;  the  best  single  advertise¬ 
ment.  best  campaign,  best  illustration, 
best  copy  and  best  layout  and  typog¬ 
raphy. 

The  following  are  members  of  the 
committee:  Frederick  P.  Seymour,  vice- 
president  of  Horders,  Inc.,  chairman; 

I. eo  J.  Abrams,  Daily  Illustrated  Times; 

J.  A.  Hartley,  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Howard  A.  Jones.  Albert  Frank 
&  Company;  Alfred  T.  McCrary,  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  Post;  J.  M.  C.  Pease, 
Chicago  Ei'cning  .-imerican:  Fred  Sha¬ 
fer,  Chicago  Tribune;  W .  P.  Trefny, 
Chicago  Herald  Sr  Examiner  and  Paul 
AVatkins,  Chicago  Daily  News. 


PUBLISHERS  INJURED 

R.  .A.  Wisner,  publisher  of  the  Bayard 
(Nebr.)  Transcript,  sustained  a  broken 
arm  and  collarbone,  and  his  brother,  H. 
J.  Wisner.  editor  of  the  .^fcott.sbluff 
(Nebr.)  Daily  Star-Herald,  was  badly 
bruised  when  the  car  driven  by  the 
former  skidded  off  the  Lincoln  highway 
a  mile  west  of  Colo.  la.,  recently  and 
went  into  a  ditch.  They  were  enroute 
to  Chicago  and  after  receiving  medical 
treatment  continued  their  trip  by  train. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  is  giving  $12.S,- 
(XX)  for  the  support  of  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  to  be  paid  over  a  period 
of  ten  years.  President  Walter  Dill  Scott 
of  Northwestern  University  announced 
this  week. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Tribune  offered 
Northwestern  $12,500  a  year  for  five 
five  years  toward  the  expense  of  a  school 
for  training  men  and  women  of  the 
middle  west  in  the  fundamentals  of 
journalism.  The  University  accepted 
and  named  the  school  in  honor  of 
Joseph  Medill,  founder  of  the  Tribune. 
The  latest  gift  will  insure  continuation 
of  the  school  until  1941.  There  are  now 
more  than  300  students  enrolled  under 
19  instructors. 

The  Tribune  states  its  purpose  in  aid¬ 
ing  to  develop  a  school  of  journalism 
is  not  only  to  stimulate  a  better  train¬ 
ing  in  journalism  but  also  to  provide 
through  this  annuity  a  source  through 
which  it  could  receive  better  trained  men 
and  w’omen  for  its  own  staff.  In  this 
way  it  is  developing  a  sort  of  training 
school  as  a  feeder  for  its  own  news  and 
editorial  work,  the  newspaper  feels. 
The  $12,500  a  year  was  not  only  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  advancement  of  jour¬ 
nalism  but  also  a  legitimate  expense  to¬ 
ward  better  development  of  its  own 
staff,  it  is  .said. 


PROBED  TREATMENT  OF  JOBLESS 

To  determine  just  what  treatment  was 
given  jobless  men  in  the  Providence,  R. 
I.,  municipal  lodging  house.  James  S. 
Hart  of  the  Evening  Bulletin  staff  and 
co-author  of  “Scoop,”  a  newspaper 
novel  published  last  year,  spent  a  night 
there  with  Robert  K.  Walsh,  of  the 
Prosudence  Journal  staff.  They  later 
wrote  of  their  experiences. 


FINANCIER  -  PUBLISHER 
TELLS  HIS  ATTITUDE 


Owner  of  Houston  Chronicle  Civs, 
Insight  on  Viewpoint  at  Dinner  to 
Ross  S.  Sterling,  Governor- 
Elect  of  Texas 


Did  you  ever  wonder  what  a  financier 
newspaper  owner  (not  a  professional 
newspaper  man)  thinks  about  himself 
and  other  such  newspaper  owners  at 
such? 

In  Houston,  Tex.,  there  are  two  such 
newspaper  owners — Jesse  H.  Jones  of 
the  Chronicle  and  Ross  S.  Sterling  of 
the  Post-Dispatch.  Mr.  Sterling  also  is 
the  present  governor-elect  of  Texas. 
The  Houston  Knife  and  Fork  Qub  re¬ 
cently  gave  a  testimonial  diruier  in  honor 
of  the  governor-elect.  Mr.  Jones  was 
one  of  the  speakers.  Said  he  in  part: 

“The  program  prescribes  that  I  shall 
talk  about  R.  S.  Sterling,  the  publisher. 
On  the  face  of  it,  that  would  seem  a  fit¬ 
ting  assignment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
probably  know  as  little  about  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  as  Mr.  Sterling  knows 
about  it.  You  professional  newspaper 
men  and  women,  and  no  doubt  the  rest 
of  you,  will  agree  to  that;  and,  further, 
that  probably  the  less  we  have  to  do  with 
publishing  our  papers,  the  better  off  the 
papers  will  be. 

“I  will,  however,  tell  you  this  about 
publishers,  when  you  see  anything  in  the 
paper  that  you  do  not  approve,  that  is 
the  editor’s  fault;  all  the  rest,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  takes  credit  for. 

“I  might  add,  however,  that  Mr.  Ster¬ 
ling  knows  enough  about  the  publishing 
business  to  make  a  success  of  it,  and 
that  while  the  first  years  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  publisher  may  have  required 
his  changing  his  course  a  few  times,  I 
am  perfertljr  sure  that  he  never  lost 
sight  of  his  ideals.” 


PULPWOOD  SOURCE  SEEN 


New  York  and  New  England  Men¬ 
tioned  as  “Great  Reservoirs” 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washingto.n,  D.  C.,  Jan.  7 — All  that 
is  needed  to  maintain  New  York  and 
New  England  as  chief  sources  of  pulp- 
wood  for  the  paper  industry  is  good 
forestry  practice,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Marin'us  Westveld,  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service.  Among  the  steps  recom¬ 
mended  as  of  first  importance  are  pro¬ 
tection  of  young  forest  growth  at  the 
time  of  timber  cutting,  more  care  in  the 
burning  of  slash,  and  better  fire  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  spruce  timberlands  of  New  York 
and  New  England  are  pictured  as  great 
reservoirs  of  pulpwood  by  Mr.  Westveld, 
who  is  silviculturist  of  the  Northeastern 
Fire  Experiment  Station.  He  says  the 
favorable  conditions  of  this  section  make 
it  possible  even  to  increase  its  produc¬ 
tion  of  spruce — the  species  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  43  per  cent  of  the  pulpwood 
now'  used. 


CONSOLIDATION  EFFECTIVE 


Savannah  Pres*  Now  Puhlithing  ia 
Morning  News  Plant 

Savannah,  Ga. — The  Savannah  Eve¬ 
ning  Press  is  now  printed  from  the  plwt 
of  the  Savannah  Morning  News  w'hich 
recently  bought  the  entire  stock  of  the 
Savannah  Press  Building  (Yimpan)’- 
Herschel  V.  Jenkins  the  publisher  of  the 
Savannah  Alorning  News  has 
president  of  the  Savannah  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  succeeding  Pleasant  A. 
Stovall,  who  continues  as  editor  of  the 
Evening  Press. 

W.  J.  DAILEY  CITY  EDITOR 

William  J.  Dailey,  formerly  rewrite 
man  on  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Mann¬ 
ing  Tribune,  has  been  named  city  editor, 
succeeding  Mel  Washburn,  who  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  position  of  amusement  Mi- 
tor  for  the  Tribune  and  the  Nm'  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Item.  Washburn  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  his  theatrical  column. 
“The  Spotlight.”  which  he  started  when 
he  was  city  editor. 
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HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  zcill  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


4  series  of  stories  about  local  art¬ 
ists  has  been  ninninR  in  the  Akron 
Times-Press.  The  number  of  artists 
discovered  was  quite  surprising,  and  sev¬ 
eral  eood  stories  have  been  obtained. — 
L'.  S.  V.,  Akron. 


What  is  your  earliest  memory  of  child- 
lK)od?  A  reporter  seeking  this  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  number  of  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  will  unearth  a 
host  of  interesting  if  not  comic  recollec¬ 
tions.  ^V'eave  several  choice  reminis¬ 
cences  into  a  lead  and  you  have  a  good 
feature. — R.  R.  C. 


Unusual  facts  about  men  and  towns 
are  told  in  brief  fashion  each  day  under 
the  heading  “ — it’s  a  fact!”  on  the  front 
page  of  the  IVatcrloo  (la.)  Morning- 
Triinne.  Unusual  and  little  known  data 
is  stressed  in  each  description.  Occa¬ 
sionally  half-column  cuts  arc  used. — 
L  G.  M. 


Treat  the  Parent-Teacher  organiza¬ 
tions  of  your  town  from  the  angle  of 
parents  going  to  school  to  learn  how  to 
rear  their  children.  A  feature  telling  of 
some  of  the  interesting  facts  of  child 
psychology  learned  in  these  classes  was 
usd  in  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gacette. — 
.\.T. 


Memphis  Press-Scimitar  has  given 
away  three  dogs  in  the  past  nine  months 
as  prizes  in  letter  writing  contests  for 
fhildren  under  12.  The  subjects  were: 
"How  I  Helped  My  Mamma  Today,” 
“Dogs"  and  “\\  hy  I  Want  a  Dog.”  The 
dog  editor  was  swamped  with  mail,  and 
the  letters  made  bright  features.  Offi¬ 
cials  of  the  local  kennel  club  co-operated. 
-E.  F.  R. 


HELD  STEPLADDER  PERCH 


Three  Houston  Reporters  Refused  to 
Come  Down  When  Ordered 

Barred  from  an  executive  session  by 
federal  immigration  authorities,  three 
Houston,  Tex.,  reporters  recently  perched 
themselves  on  a  stepladder  outside  the 
executive  chambers  where  they  could 
look  in  through  a  transom,  and  challenged 
the  authorities  to  remove  them.  An  as¬ 
sistant  United  States  attorney,  called  in 
for  the  emergency,  made  an  unotheial 
ruling  that  the  reporters  could  not  be 
removed,  whereupon  tlie  resourceful  of¬ 
ficials  nailed  a  pasteboard  over  the  tran¬ 
som  so  that  the  reporters  could  not  see 
or  hear  what  was  going  on. 

The  reporters  were  Douglas  Hicks, 
Houston  Press;  H.  R.  Grobe,  Post-Du- 
patch,  and  George  John,  Chronicle.  The 
meeting  they  were  attempting  to  cover 
was  an  examination  of  Hans  Nagel, 
curator  at  the  municipal  zoo  and  long  a 
resident  of  this  country,  on  a  charge  of 
illegal  entry  into  the  United  States. 

When  the  reporters  were  forced  to 
leave  the  hearing,  and  had  mounted  the 
stepladder,  the  Immigration  Inspector 
ordered  them  away,  and  when  they  re¬ 
fused  to  budge,  other  officials  threatened 
to  arrest  them  for  interfering  with  an  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
The  assistant  U.  S.  attorney,  appealed  to 
by  the  newspaper  men,  said  that  as  long 
as  they  remained  outside  the  room  they 
were  not  interfering. 

The  three  Houston  papers  published 
accounts  of  the  reporters’  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  cover  the  hearing. 


TO  START  COMMODITY  SERVICE 

A  new  service  to  merchants,  investors, 
bankers  and  manufacturers  will  be 
started,  Jan.  5,  by  the  Netv  York  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  in  the  form  of  a  com¬ 
modity  service.  This  feature  will  be  a 
weekly  presentation  of  price  movements 
and  market  conditions  in  all  major  com¬ 
modities.  It  will  apnear  in  two  full 
pages  efery  Monday  attd  will  consist  of 
charts  and  text. 


A  reporter  for  the  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch  recently  canvassed  30 
loal  brides  of  recent  week.s,  to  find  how 
large  a  weekly  income  was  believed 
necessary  for  a  young  Utica  couple  to 
get  married. 


A  “scrambled  recipe”  test,  with  prizes 
totalling  $100  for  the  best  answers  in 
the  “unscrambling”  of  four  sets  of  cook¬ 
ing  recipes  of  three  dishes  each  is  being 
ronducted  by  the  San  Francisco  A'ezos. 
The  most  nearly  correct  replies  will  win 
a  $50  first  prize,  $2.'?  second,  and  2.5  ad¬ 
ditional  awards  of  $1  each. — C.  W. 


Our  Payroll  Builders,”  a  series  illus¬ 
trated  with  attractive  art  layouts  telling 
oi_  various  San  Francisco  industries,  is 
being  run  daily  by  the  San  Francisco 
News.— W. 


The  Nezv  London  (Conn.)  Day  has 
M  interesting  daily  feature,  “New  Lon¬ 
don  In  (Tivil  War  Times,”  the  items  be- 
obtained  from  the  files. — Niver  W. 
ueaman. 


STAFF  AIDS  MILK  FUND 

Employes  of  the  Chicago  Herald  <r 
'■sainmer  pledged  37,.500  quarts  of  milk 
b  oar’s  gift  to  the  Examiner’s 
•'bile  Fund. 


For  Your 
New  Building 

\Our  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
^  specialized  technical  skill, 
insuring  savings  in  con- 
\  struction  costs  and 
\  economies  and  effi- 
X  ciency  in  operation. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

^fwspafier  BuiUinffs^ 
Produciiim,  Operation, 

Surveys,  yaiuations. 

^20  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York 


PROMOTED  LOCAL  TRADE 

To  induce  readers  to  do  their  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping  in  their  home  locality  the 
Pirmingham  (Mich)  P.cccntric  pnh- 
lisbeel  a  pamphlet  listing  practically  all 
the  merchandise  stocked  by  local  mer¬ 
chants  arranged  alpbal)ctically  with  a 
cross  index  of  gift  suggestions.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  this  weekly  for  three  weeks  prior  to 
Christmas  issued  six'cial  advertising  .sec¬ 
tions  promoting  local  merchandise. 

DAILY  CAUSES  ARREST 

.•\ppealcd  to  by  a  reader  who  believed 
he  was  being  victimized  by  an  advertiser, 
the  Xezoark  (X.J.)  lizming  Xezes  laid 
the  facts  before  the  police,  resulting  in 
the  arrest  of  Morris  Rosenthal  this  week 
in  Newark.  The  complainant  .said  be 
had  been  asked  for  $1(M)  to  insure  him 
a  post  as  manager  of  a  store  Rosenthal 
was  to  open. 

Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 

The  Best  Ink 

is  the 

Cheapest  Ink 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 
45  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Manager 


j  Dollar  Pullers 

One  Dollar  unll  be  paid  ^ 
^  for  each  idea  published.  ^ 
I  ^  Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


During  the  present  industrial  de¬ 
pression,  small  loan  agencies  are  do¬ 
ing  more  a<lvertising  than  ever  before. 
Is  your  pajier  getting  its  share  of  this 
husiness? — L.  D.  Chamberlain. 


Ploominglon  (Ind.)  .'ilar  sold  a  tive- 
cohnnn  advertisement  to  a  number  of 
garages  and  filling  stations  stressing  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  radiators,  giving  the 
reasons  for  using  alcohol  instead  of  other 
“antifreezes”  and  how  much  alcohol  and 
water,  etc.,  were  needed  for  various  tem¬ 
peratures.  “Wet  or  dry  you  should  know 
your  alcohol”  was  the  heading  that  at¬ 
tracted  attention. — Thora  Eigenmann. 


It  is  not  too  early  to  get  your  local 
seed  dealers  to  advertise.  .Already  people 
are  looking  over  catalogs  of  mail  order 
.seed  houses,  which  offer  special  discounts 
for  orders  placed  now. — W.  F.  R. 


The  Hunt.d'ille  (Ala.)  Daily  Times 
carries  a  page  advertisement  once  each 
month  sponsored  by  the  Associated  Mer¬ 
chant  it  Professional  .Men  urging  the 
public  to  pay  bills  by  the  tenth  of  the 
month.  The  advertisement  also  contains 
a  classified  husiness  directory  of  business 
linns  which  are  members  of  this 
association. — G.  11.  W. 


The  .Sail  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  and 
.San  Francisco  Chronicle  increased  post- 
holiday  linage  by  means  of  special  school 
editions.  Business  colleges,  art  schools, 
military  academies,  music  teachers, 
dancing  instructors,  trade  schools,  pri¬ 
vate  preparatory  institutions,  kinder- 


Plan  to  Save 


by  consulting 
the  Archineer 


Plan  to  save  money  on  your 
new  plant  and  its  operation. 

Our  special  experience  in  the 
design  of  successful  news¬ 
paper  plants  will  help  you. 

Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Architects 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

_ J 


Cline  -Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicago:  111  West  Washington 
Street 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldg. 
220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


h 
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garteus.  etc.,  took  space.  Now  is  a  p;tr- 
ticularly  appropriate  time  for  such  edi¬ 
tions  as  many  preparatory  schools  and 
colleges  complete  the  first  semester  in 
January  or  early  February — G.  AIcN. 


The  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  chambers  of  commerce  are 
stressing  biiy-at-homc  as  an  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief  measure.  Why  not  prep:ire 
a  page  or  a  series  featuring  that  thought 
and  sell  it  to  public  spirited  imTchants  r — 
G.  McNutt. 


\yhy  not  institute  a  “Look  .-After  Your¬ 
self  Day”  of  each  week  to  lie  devoteil  to 
features  about  personal  improvement  and 
carrying  advertisements  of  druggists, 
cleaners,  dyers,  clothing  stores,  liarber 
and  Iwanty  sboiis.  etc. —  F.  W.  F. 


Banks  are  ;i(lvertising  today  that 
never  did  before.  Others  are  taking 
larger  space. — W.  F.  B. 


Troductiotu:. . . 

Each  department  ef¬ 
ficiently  planned.  All 
departments  prop¬ 
erly  related  to  each 
other.  Speedy  and 
economical  produc- 
tionthelogical  result. 

Robert  W.  Dickerson 

ARCHITECT 

Specializing  in  Newspaper  Engineering 
1001  HURON  ROAD,  CLEVELAND  i 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza 
tion  of  college  trained  newt 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom 
mending  only  those  who  meei 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  pleaar 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Directoi 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Signu- 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave 
Chicago,  ^ 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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CHAIN  STORES  EXPECT 
GOOD  1931  BUSINESS 


Several  Group*  Will  Continue  £xpan> 
*ion  Program,  They  Report — 
Payroll*  Up  10  Per  Cent 
During  1930 

A  10  per  cent  increase  in  chain  store 
payrolls  in  1930,  together  with  plans 
i)eing  made  lor  opening  new  stores  in 
many  chains  this  year,  show  the  con¬ 
fidence  f>f  chain  store  executives  in 
business  conditions,  according  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  made  public  by  K.  W.  Lyons,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president  of  the  National 
Chain  Store  Association. 

“The  year  tliat  is  past  lias  been  a 
good  year  for  the  chain  store  industry," 
.said  Albert  H.  Morrill,  president  of 
Kroger  Grocery  &  Halving  Comi>any, 
who  is  president  of  the  \ational_  Chain 
Store  Association.  “In  a  iieriixl  of 
general  decline,  the  chain  stores  have 
advanced.  Because  of  this  I  have  con¬ 
fidence  that  1931  will  Ik-  a  g(KKl  year. 

“While  general  employment  declined 
and  the  average  wage  dropiK*d  during 
1930,  a  survey  shows  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  regular  employes 
of  chain  store  companies,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  approximately  10  per  cent  in 
payrolls.” 

Ward  Melville,  president  of  the 
Melville  Sh(»e  C<in)oration,  which  op¬ 
erates  three  chains,  reported  that  his 
company  had  sold  .3(K),(K)()  nif)re  pairs  of 
shoes  in  the  last  three  months  than  in 
any  similar  period  in  its  history. 

“We  have  every  reas<»n  to  exiK-ct'  good 
business  in  1931,”  said  Mr.  Melville. 
“We  shall  continue  to  open  new  stores 
during  the  next  year  pursuant  to  our 
customary  expansion  program — probably 
20  or  2.''  stores  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  Most  of  these  will  be  in  the 
Thom  McAn  chain.” 

The  J.  C.  Penney  Comi)any’s  figures 
for  19.30,  according  to  Earl  C.  Same, 
president,  “will  reveal  a  gross  sales 
volume,  in  d<illars  and  cents,  sf)mewhat 
lower  than  last  year,  but  still  higher 
than  that  of  1928,  which  was  an  un¬ 
usually  good  year.”  He  said  the  com¬ 
pany  was  free  from  bank  indebt eeliiess, 
with  inventories  $10,000,000  lower  than 
a  year  ago,  and  in  excellent  position  for 
the  approaching  mid-winter  and  early 
spring  seasons. 

Charles  F.  Adams,  treasurer  of  the 
First  National  Stores,  stated:  “Ton¬ 
nage  being  handled  by  First  National 
Stores,  Inc.,  at  the  present  time  is  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  amount  handled  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Substantiallv  lower  prices 
have  slightly  reduced  the  dollar  and 
cents  volume,  but  the  number  of  patrons 
certainly  must  have  increased  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  tonnage.” 

B.  A.  Rowe,  president  of  W.  T.  Grant 
Company,  said  that  his  company  had 
opened  more  than  70  new  stores  in  1930 
and  that  “the  liest  evidence,  perhaps,  of 
the  Grant  Company's  idea  of  1931  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  is  our  plan  to  continue 
opening  additional  stores  next  year." 
He  pointed  out  that  “Easter  comes  con¬ 
siderably  earlier  in  1931,  and  together 
with  spring,  which  is  a  hopeful  season, 
should  stimulate  early  buying.” 

BANS  BANK  CRASH  NEWS 

The  IF(TVfn».M  (Ga.)  Jounuil-HcraUi 
has  closed  its  pages  to  news  of  bank- 
failures.  Tack  Williams,  publisher,  gave 
front  page  display  to  the  following 
editorial  statement:  “The  Journal- 

Herald  has  adopted  a  policy  to  ignore 
news  pertaining  to  bank  failures.  This 
policy  is  adopted  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  so  much  unrest  and  people 
are  under  such  a  nervous  tension  at  this 
time,  it  is  believed  that  putting  too  much 
stress  on  this  type  of  news  does  more 
harm  than  good.” 


DR.  WILLIAMS  IN  OFFICE 

Dr.  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the 
school  of  journalism  and  acting  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  University  Jan. 
1,  upon  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Stratton 
D.  Brooks.  Dr.  Williams  was  chosen 
acting  president  in  June,  1930. 


ASKS  EDITORIAL  POSITION 

Manufacturer  Think*  Puff  Ju*tified  Be- 
cau*e  Jobber  “Undoubtedly”  Adverti*e* 

Free  space  on  editorial  pages  is  being 
requested  by  the  Fitzgerald  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  of  Torrington,  Conn.,  for 
pure  publicity  matter,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  bulletin  of  the  free  publicity  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Publishers’  Association  of 
New  York  City.  When  an  editor  in¬ 
formed  the  company  that  such  advertis¬ 
ing  called  for  charges  at  regular  rates, 
he  received  the  following  reply  from 
the  company: 

“We  thought  that  possibly  you  might 
Ik*  able  to  run  this  on  a  gratis  basis. 


due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  jobber 
in  your  city  who  undoubtedly  contributes 
to  the  supiKirt  of  your  paper  by  ad\er- 
tising  iti  it.” 


PROMOTING  “PROSPERITY” 

A  campaign  to  induce  residents  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  to  buy  Newark-made 
gotids  in  order  to  bring  business  condi¬ 
tions  back  to  normal  in  the  city  is  under 
way  in  the  Newark  free  Press.  Read¬ 
ers  have  been  asked  to  sign  an  “enlist¬ 
ment  blank”  in  the  “Newark  Prosperity 
League,”  in  which  they  pledge  to  give 
preference  to  goods  tnade  in  the  city. 
Page  One  editorials,  telling  how  they 
may  recognize  locally-made  products, 
have  been  used  in  promoting  the  drive. 


RAISED  $33,000  FOR  NEEDY  '' 

.Spurred  by  drives  conducted  by  ev  ■ 

San  l-'rancisco  newspaper,  a  record  ^ 
of  more  than  $33,(XX)  in  cash  was  cot 
tributed  for  the  needy  at  Christmas  tim. 

In  addition  quantities  of  clothes,  iV. 
supplies,  toys  and  other  essentials  «" 
supplied.  The  San  Prancisco  ChronC’ 
raised  $14,567.  The  Examiner’s  anno 
drive  providtxi  $10,002.  The  Co/f- 
tin  year-around  department  collected  S4 
.52.5.23  in  cash  in  addition  to  other  (V 
tributions.  The  Xcivs  campaign  rt  ult, 
in  $4,070.23  and  several  truckloads  oi 
canned  goods.  A  feature  of  the  campa^ 
was  a  large  donation  from  enipl.oi. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


These  are  the  famous  Users  of  the 

“r:i  A  mt”  matrix 
vjirvix  1  rolling  machine 


Chicago  Daily  News 
(2  machines) 

Journal.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

(J  machines) 

Star,  KaniiaHCity.  Mo. 

(J  machines) 
Globe-Democrat .  St. 

LouiM,  Mtss^juri 
Preiui,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
I*ress,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Post  •  Cincinnat  i,  Ohio 
Times-Picavune,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Nichi-Nichi.  Kobe.  Japan 
Record.  Philadelphia. Pa. 
Ttmes-Press,  Akron.  O. 
News.  BufTalo.N.  V. 
Citizen,  Columbus.  Ohio 
Express.  London,  Kng. 
Time.M,  Hartford.  Conn. 
News.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Timt^-Union.  Rochester, 
New  York 


Dispatch,  Columbus.  O. 
News-B<*e,  Toledo.  Ohit) 
Tribune,  BeaverKalls.  Pa. 
Eagle,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 
Courier- Express, 
buffalo.  N.  Y. 

I>etroit  Daily.  I>ctroit. 
Mich. 

News,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. 

Northwestern,  Ohskosh, 
Wis. 

Manitoba  Free  Press, 
Winnipeg,  Can. 
Times-Star,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio 

Press-Scimitar, 

Memphis.  Tenn. 
Journal-Herald. 

Dayton,  Ohio 
Chronicle,  San  Krant  is»'<», 
Calif. 

Telegram,  Tonmto,  C'an. 
News,  ('leveland,  (Jhio 


This  heavy  duty  GOSS  “GIANT**  moulds  dry  mats 
faster,  better,  than  direct  pressure  machines,  at  half 
the  investment,  without  damage  to  the  type.  Send  for 
the  folder.  It  tells  ALL  the  facts. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

*53$  I’lulina  Street 

NEW  VOEIC  CHICAGO  SAN  ERANCISCO 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  parCicuUn 
to  your  nearest 
G-E  sales  office 

general  ELECTRIC 


Berry-MingleCo.>c. 

Printing  Equipment  Engineers 

Flatiron  Building  •  175  Fifth  Ave.  at  23rd  $t. 

• 

Dasigners  and  builders  ofspecial 
equipment  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  presen  t  day  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  plant. 

^  SpaclalUts  in  selection  and  sale 
£  ofmachineryforincreasedpro- 

duction. 

C 

§-  Consultant*  in  construction,  de-  ^ 
0  sign, and  plan  ofarrangements 

<  of  buildings  to  meet  the  news- 

•  paper  and  publishing  needs, 

o 

A  Strictly  Quality  Praduct 

A  Quality  Purchate  is,  after  all, 

the  Exercise  of  the  Truest  fconom|r 


Red  Top  Rubber  Coated  Felt 
Press  Blankets 

Oil  and  Ink  Resisting  Rubber 
Press  Blankets 
Rubber  Rollers  and  Cutting 
Rubbers 

GUMMED  or  PLAIN 
PACKING  FELTS 
Sold  in  Rolls,  Sheets  or  Cut 
Strips  any  width  in  eight  thick¬ 
nesses  21-27-30-35-38-40-45-S2 
AUTO  PLATE  MACHINE 
SUPPLIED 

Steel-Pouring  Sheets,  Saw  Belt* 
and  Breaking  Pins 
Molding  Blankets  of  all  kindi 
Matrix  Shears,  Steel  Work 
Benches,  Hand  Routers 
A  full  line  of  Stereo  and  Pren 
Room  Supplies 

American  Publishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Box  131 

We*t  Lynn,  Ma**. 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  NCNSCO — Warcssist 


=  IMPROVED 
=  SILVER-SHANK 
=  ROUTER  BITS 

For  the  routing  of  cop- 
^  per,  aluminum,  zinc  and 
• —  steel-faced  plates  Hoe 
^  Improved  Silver- Shank 
^  Router  Bits  are  unex- 
^  celled.  Correctly  de- 
■ —  signed,  carefully  made 
—  of  the  best  quality  high 
speed  steel  and  with  a 
ZlZ  keen  tough  cutting 
edge,  Hoe  Silver-Shank 
r_Z  Router  Bits  are  the  first 
r — '  choice  of  practically 
every  photo-engraving 
ZZ;  and  stereotyping  shop. 
I —  Made  in  all 
sizes. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Grnrral  Oilier* 

138lh  St.  and  East  River 
New  York  City 


r 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
RATES 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
1  Time  —  .50  per  line 
3  Times  —  .40  per  line 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
1  Time  — .75  per  line 
4  Times  —  .60  per  line 


Count  eix  words  to  the  line  —  Cash  with  Order 
Classified  closes  Thursday  Morning 


White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line  per  insertion  as  earned  by 
freauency  of  insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


business  offers 


EMPLOYMENT 


Brokers 


Help  Wanted 


Mewipsper  Brokerage— Only  high-grade  proper¬ 
ties  Feraoiial  service.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo^ _ 


Retl  Opportunity— Middle  west  evening  imper; 
Pieliiilve  coiinly  seat  field;  tn.Klerii  plant  In- 
rludlag  real  estate;  net  earnings  after  paying 
owner  goisl  salar.v  over  i:i%;  Initial  payment 
Wl.OnO.  J.  K.  Shale,  Times  Biiihling,  New 
York. 


Advertising  Sintill  ('nlifoniin  cinily  waiitK 
alt*rt  wiit»  can  lay  out  am!  sell.  MVIl 

all  ill  first  letter  liicludfnk'  salary  ami  ctniiiniK* 
slon  expected.  A-04i!,  F>litor  A:  IMiblislier. 


Advertising  Executive-  Attractive  opportunity 
on  nationally  known  piitdication  for  aggn'sKivo 
man  with  thorough  knowledge  of  advertising 
salosmnnship.  Executive  aldllty  and  Heasfuicsl 
Judgment  important.  Write  giving  full  details, 
experience,  salary,  cte.  A-tMO,  Edlt<»r  A  Pub* 
llsiier. 


Newspaper  Opportiinily 


Opportunity  for  newspaiier  in  elly  of  lldl.lKK). 
Kar  details  write  V.  O.  Box  Ihl,  Isali.  New 


Special  Service 


Circulation  Executive  -.Ytlraetive  opiHirlunily 
on  nallonally  known  piihlieation  for  iiggressive 
man  witli  tlionmgli  knowledge  of  i-iri'iilation 
sales  ami  mi.thods.  Kxeentive  ntdltty  imiior- 
tnnt.  YVrIle  giving  full  iletails.  exi>erlen<e. 
salary,  ete.  Kdllor  &  I’lililislier. 


Sowipsper  Diagnosis  means  iiersonal  Investi- 
tllimi  of  editorial,  eireulation  and  iidveif Islng 

ilfpirtinent,  ns  well  as  a  eheek  ii|i  of  I . . 

nurket  eondlllons.  .VII  work  done  personally. 
No  ••nrganir.allon”  no  “seheines''  nothing  to  sell 
dcept  the  tlndiiigs.  Baeked  liy  ex|ierleiiee  from 
Montreal  to  El  I’liso  and  from  Vnneouver  to 
Jacksonville.  I'nprejiidleed.  iinliiased,  fair,  fan 
show  you  how  to  inerease  eireulation  and  reve¬ 
nue.  This  Is  the  ii|iplienthin  of  iiraelleal 
l»,v(liolog.v  and  an  un|irejiidiee<l  diagnosis.  Write 
for  details.  Charges  moderate.  II.  It.  Uniin- 
aiimd.  BUI  Times  Bnihling,  New  Vork  City. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


DsFriest's  “Better  Times’’  campaigns  bring 
new  Ideas  Into  eireulation  promotion.  4,000  to 
30.000  suhserlptlona.  Iliidaon  De  Prieat,  240 
fifth  Are..  N.  Y. 


Situaliono  Wanted 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Salesman — Now  employed  medium- 
Bized  daily.  Desires  newspaper  connection  with 
future.  Four  years*  paper  and  merchandising 
experience.  Capable  as  advertising  manager 
small  daily.  Salary  secundary.  East  preferred. 
Y’ouiig.  marrle^l,  aggressive.  Can  arrange  In¬ 
terview.  A-055,  Editor  &  Puldlsher. 


Assistant  to  Circulation  Manager — Young  man. 
sober,  good  promoter,  full  of  fire,  desires  con¬ 
nection  with  live  wire.  A-9o2,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  Manager-  '’lO.  married.  An  etilcieut 
organizer,  director  and  promoter.  Ten  year  rec¬ 
ord  that  proves  kimwledge  and  ability.  Ready 
to  demonstrate  worth  at  reasonable  salary. 
A-948,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Classified  Manager,  married  age  83,  several 
years*  experience  as  classitied  salesman  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  two  leading  classified  men.  Kniiw 
classified  detail;  promotion  and  sales.  Will 
start  at  moderate  salary  or  salary  and  com¬ 
mission  on  increased  earnings.  Reference.  A<I- 
dress  W.  W.  Roselierry,  41(12  Rollins  Avenue. 
Raltlmore,  Md. 


Reporters  Wanted  in  tiie  Hrotix.  Westchester 
and  New  Jersi  y.  Men  coiine<*t«Ml  witli  daily 
newspapers  preferreiL  Spare  rates.  F<»r  par¬ 
ticulars  address  Dox  W.  M.  K..  2293  Till  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  Y'ork  City. 


Wanted  -Thoroughly  eonipcteiit  copy  reader  on 
progressive  Eastern  paper,  one  who  is  fast,  ac¬ 
curate.  a  good  head  writer,  and  qualified  to 
take  over  teiegrapli  desk.  Address  A-944.  IMi- 
tor  A  Puldlsher. 


Wanted:  Newspaper  man  of  experience  In  writ¬ 
ing  straight  news  and  sports  wlio  would  like 
to  Join  staff  of  Class  A  Schrstl  of  .Toiirnalisin 
at  moderate  starting  salary.  Nine  months  each 
year;  opportunity  for  advanrement.  C.lvc  full 
particulars  in  letter.  Edit(»r  A  l*ui>- 

llsher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wanted 


Newspaper  Man,  now*  employed,  seeks  connec¬ 
tion  after  Fehmary  1st  as  assistant  to  pui»- 
Usher,  contact  man,  promotion  ninnagcr,  or 
place  where  the  aggressive,  versatile  abilities 
of  a  thoroughly  experienced  newspaper-traineil 
promotion  and  contact  exei'tulve  will  be  val¬ 
uable.  Married.  Age  38.  Seeks  periiuinent 
connection.  A-OlO,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager  -Even  iuisiness  depressions 
have  tlieir  bright  sides  --^herc’s  a  break  fop  s^une 
wideawake  piildisher.  Well-known  (’lassifiiMl 
Manager  with  remarkable  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  suddenl.v  finds  himself  unemployed:  Jobs 
are  scarce;  idleness  Is  irksome:  .f<ir  a  cluincc 
to  get  into  action  at  once  this  man  will  accept 
n  salary  half  his  recent  Income;  31  years  old*, 
married;  capable  executive;  powerful  salesniaii; 
Write  or  wire  A-il.%7,  Editor  A  Publisbcr. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager  wishes  to  con¬ 
nect  with  a  largo  or  ine<Uum  sized  newspaper. 
Ruslnoss  may  be  poor,  but  for  the  best  in 
1931,  here’s  a  man  who  will  do  a  Job  without 
alibi  or  expecte<l  praise.  Organize,  build  and 
]»romote.  He  wants  hard  w’ork,  resiHuislinlity. 
a  small  budget,  but  a  lOO'^  cooperation.  He 
has  a  good  record  as  an  organizer,  manager  ami 
a  producer.  A-l)54.  Editor  A  Publislicr. 


Editorial — Aviation  features — licensed  transport 
pilot,  witli  six  years*  repoPt()rial  and  rcwrlti* 
experience  in  New  York,  seeking  regular  feature 
and  spot  news  work  by  plane.  .\ge  2tL  Single. 
<’:in  furnisli  own  ship  ami  handle  stories  and 
ptf’tiircs  sido.  Ucsouroeful,  original,  aintdtioiis. 
Must  have  ai'tion.  .\-9fr».  Eilitor  A  Puldisiior. 


Editorial  street.  desk,  s|Mirts.  Experienced, 
fast,  neeiirate,  dependatde.  Married,  s<dH*r,  seek¬ 
ing  permanency.  References  if  dcsireil.  .\-9oS. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Th«  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Are..  liOUisviUe,  Ky. — Circulation  Builders— 
('mtors  and  sf>le  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


Advertising  Man,  Young,  now  employed.  Seek¬ 
ing  change  to  satisfy  ambition  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Excellent  salesman,  writes  good  copy. 
Resourceful,  ambitious.  A-04ri,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Blair  k  Austin,  circulation  builders,  222  West 
Grerowieh  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
Salesmansldp  ('luh  (’ampaigns.  Telephones: 
Office  2*1351;  residence  81*9240. 


i.  X.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monica,  (’allforiiia.  An  efficient  circulation 
boildlug  organization  accepting  only  bonafide 
mbficriptions  (paid  in  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 


Advertising  Manager  -with  seven  years  practi¬ 
cal  newspaper  experience  is  Interested  In  posi¬ 
tion  as  general  manager  of  large  xveekly  or 
dally  in  town  of  6.000  to  1.5,000.  College  grad* 
iinte.  Experience,  l)esides  advertising  execu¬ 
tive.  Includes  business  manager,  reporting  and 
desk.  Present  position  held  for  three  years 
with  regular  advancements  but  have  reached  the 
top  on  present  publication.  Write,  A-059,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion  Manager — A  newspaper  promotion 
man  desires  a  connection  w’here  promotion  must 
bring  revenue.  Experienced  in  circulation  cam¬ 
paigns.  special  pages,  special  editions,  coiitiHits 
and  classiiitsl.  .\-!f49,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Proofreader  (Embryonic) — Good  as  average;  ;ui 
years  floor  and  machine.  Minor  position?  1*11 
work  up.  Joseph  A.  Warren,  523  Arsenal  Street, 
Watertown,  New  Y’ork. 


Publisher’s  Assistant — Succeeaful  newspaper 
man  desires  connection  with  publisher  to  assist 
in  general  management,  promotion  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation,  and  developing  news  that  sells 
new'spapers.  Applicant  Is  trustworthy,  com¬ 
petent  and  has  a  reputation  as  being  a  good 
new’spaper  man.  Correspondence  confidential. 
A-9.52,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter,  29,  well  trained,  seven  years  experi¬ 
ence,  covering  everything  from  community  news 
to  courthouse.  Hard  worker,  dependable. 
Available  Immediately.  Present  employer  in¬ 
serting  this  ad.  A-925,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter,  desk,  28.  single,  now  with  news 
service  New  York,  would  like  to  locate  with 
dally,  city  of  100,000  or  smaller.  Must  have 
two  weeks*  notice.  A‘024,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  For  Sale 


PhotoenaraTinc  •qulpment  for  lalo.  Complete 
plant  or  an;  part.  Mllea  Macblnorj  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway.  N.  T.  C. 


Efficiency  Manager — Viniiie  nitin.  ^•xpl•ril'n<■«l  In 
||l•v(‘lnpin):  ^•IIU■l<‘ll<‘y  in  all  di'iiiirtiin'iitK.  |•t‘rnn^- 
nent  or  ti'ni|»oriir.v  coninM-ttnii  solicitcfl.  .\  ICt.*'.. 
Editor  .3:  l’nt)IiKln‘r. 


Plant  For  Salo — 7  Linotypes,  20-page  Goss,  Lud¬ 
low,  Elrod,  stereotype  plant — everything  com¬ 
plete  for  dally  newspaper.  P.  O.  Box  144,  Pas¬ 
saic,  New  Jersey. 


Speedaumat — Good  as  new.  Cheap.  I’a.ra  for 
self  in  few  months.  N.  I’.  I’oyntor.  11115  Isikc, 
Cleveland. 


Managing  Editor — Fifteen  voars’  actual  ex|>erl- 
cnce  every  capacity.  large  and  small  town,  now 
editor,  makeup,  columnist,  Chicago  newspaper, 
seeks  opiHirtiinlty  take  active  charge  of  dnll.v 
In  town  of  2."..l)0O  to  7.»,000.  Married.  30.  T'n- 
<|iiestlonal)Ie  references.  A-006,  Editor  &  I’lili- 
lislicr. 


Two  each  Model  8  and  Model  14  Mergcnllialcr 
I.Inotype  Machines,  good  condition.  Mnrgiicli 
fc<H|cra,  electric  heating  units.  Emerson  geared 
motors,  three  magazines.  Also  lit  page  Iloe 
Botnry  Press.  This  equipment  rpasoniil>l.v 
liriccd.  KI  Continental,  El  Paso,  Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising  Builder- -Now  availalde  only  to 


Journalistic  Antiques 


Contracti  for  Partlowe  Plan  real  clrculstlon- 
iKilMlog  eanipalgns  are  being  filled  as  rapidly 
II  poMdde  In  the  onler  in  wlileh  hookings  are 
■111,.  Contracts  from  new  clients  are  accepteil 
Mif  after  a  Partlowe  sclentllic  survey  and 
•Diljits  of  each  Individual  field.  A  letter  or 
*vllKl  wire  for  this  free  analysis  entails  no 
ibllntlons,  hut  does  secure  an  Intelligent  and 
frank  rer'oniniendatlon  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
rlrculatloii-hullding  drive  would  prove  practical 
and  helpful  at  the  time  to  tlie  piihllcntlon. 
I'nbliihers  are  never  urge<l  to  tiuy  Partlowe 
•ttvliv.  The  Partlowe  survey  and  analysis  Is 
teaniije.  Every  sul>srrlptiun  aeciireil  in  tlie 
modem  Partlowe  campiilgii  is  subject  to  rerl- 
"callon  by  the  publisher.  No  subscription  la 
joeepled  unless  paid  In  full  by  the  subscriber. 
Write  or  wire  collect.  The  Charles  Partlowe 
lompany.  fltli  Floor,  Occidental  Bldg.. 
Indianapolis. 


Advertise 

Now 

1  licrc  is  a  greater 
(i  cm  and  for  men 
and  now  is  the  time 
to  make  contracts. 


Classified 

Service 


Hlfft  nowspapf^r  domandimr  rrsiilfa.  12 
siiocomh:  rorfiflfHl  rororils.  Wiro  or  ’phono  C.  Tu 
McLiirjiJ*.  .’11  W.  Paiirko  St..  Martlnshiirs.  W. 
Vji. 


Advertitinv  Executive— M.v  oxporipnno  n»  .\<l- 
vortlnliig  Director  and  Business  Manager  woll 
known  dnll.v  newspapers  equips  me  to  do  real 
selling  Job  nn.v  paper,  l^nexpeetwliy  available 
due  conditions  beyond  control  and  without  prej¬ 
udice.  Excellent  personal,  professional  creden¬ 
tials.  Ask  J.  W.  Brown.  College  man.  married. 
42.  Veteran.  Wrlfe  Copt.  Dunlap,  Park  Tower 
.\pts.,  Keiiihle  Ave.,  Ij<»gan  Sta.,  Philadelphia. 
Pa, 


Advertising — \  woman  who  has  placed  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  had  chaige  of  tlie  advertising 
department  of  a  large  national  medical  adver¬ 
tiser  for  a  niimher  of  years  Is  now  free.  She 
seeks  a  similar  position  or  will  act  as  assistant 
to  a  president  or  general  manager.  A-932,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Director,  with  fifteen  years*  experi¬ 
ence.  desires  to  connect  with  a  publisher  who 
is  putting  out  a  newspaper  containing  real  news. 
Write  in  confidence.  A-960.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager  will  take  department  on 
commission,  city  16.000-20.000,  South  or  Cen¬ 
tral.  Age  33,  married,  employed,  13-year  rec¬ 
ord  as  producer.  Good  copy  and  layout  man. 
Dependable.  Creative.  A-9r>e.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Advertising  Man,  8  years*  newspaper  experience, 
selling  and  copy  writing,  age  32.  married,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  advertising  manager  on  small 
paper  or  as  salesman  on  large  paper.  A-947. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent  and  foreman  compos¬ 
ing  fiMun  seeks  location.  .\ge  43,;  family;  strictly 
solM‘r.  (’omhliiatloii  papers  eX|M*rienci'.  Refer¬ 
ences  former  employers.  Know  Im*w  to  get  niaxi- 
iniini  production  at  low  page  cost.  Just  the 
man  .mmi  imomI  to  reorganize  plan!  on  high 
elllcituicy  basis.  Go  anywhere.  On  trial.  Ad- 
dia'ss  •‘SuperinteiMlent,"  Nortli  n»lid  St., 

Memphis,  Term. 


Your  Record 

If  we  have  an  outline 
of  it  on  file  we  may 
be  able  to  put  you  in 
touch  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Send  us  some  data, 
and  if  possible  your 
pho  to.  along  with 
your  Classified  Ad. 

Classified  Service 

EDITOR  ca. 
PUBLISHER 


A  Collector  U  In  the  market  for  joamaliatlc 
antiqiiea  Huch  aa  autograph  letter,  of  former 
editor.  In  this  country  or  In  Cinada,  dating 
hack  even  to  Colonial  time,;  firat  laaiiea  of 
well-known  newapa|>ern;  picturea  of  famuua 
American  joumallata  of  paat  generation,;  old 
photograidia  of  blHtorlc  news  event,;  coplea  of 
old  newspapera  containg  ecconnta  of  event, 
of  uniiHual  intereat;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  in  the  field,  of  advertlaing  and  publlah- 
Ing.  l-ook  through  your  old  letter  fliee,  aerap- 
iKMika,  etc.  'Then  let  me  know  what  you  have 
and  what  your  prlee  la  (muat  be  moderate,  hut 
for  eiah  If  arcepted).  E-74e,  Editor  4 
ruhliaher. 


Newapaper  File 


New  Talk  Tribune 

Wanted,  to  complete  a  file,  one  copy  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  each  of  the  following 
diitea  of  the  year  1866:  April  16,  31,  23,  23, 
24.  28.  .30,  May  1,  2.  3.  6.  6,  7,  8.  6,  10,  14 
111  28  (Ineluaive),  30,  31,  June  1  to  9  (Inrlu- 
sive).  Must  be  In  good  condition,  untorn  and 
complete.  Editor  4  ruhliaher. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 
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sHOpmKmTHiREir 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


m-\vs))a]UT  rcp<irling,  to  see  straight,  hear 
.icciirately  and  report  details  faithftilly. 

♦  ♦  * 

THKKE  has  been  a  deal  of  criticism  of 
the  press  because  of  disparities  noted 
in  the  accounts  of  an  incident  in  the 
news  reported  by  a  group  of  reporters. 
The  most  famous  of  these  criticisms  was 
brought  out  by  a  columnist  who  exam¬ 
ines!  the  accounts  in  all  of  the  Xew  York 
news])apers  that  had  reported  the  assault 
which  a  woman  made  upon  Alexander 
Kerensky  em  the  stage  of  the  Metropoli- 


kL  ESTIOX,  from  E.  G.,  the  night  more  interesting,  vital  and  leading  than  Opera  House  a  couple  of  winters 

'  editor  of  a  well-known  daily:  “I’ve  the  Congressional  Record  for  months  on  X<it  two  of  the  stories  agreed  upon 


a  broad  question  for  you  to  answer. 
Hriefly,  what  is  the  general  outlook  for 
the  young  editorial  writer  of  today?  I 
have  been  writing  'fillers’  for  several 
months,  and  enjoy  the  work.  With  three 
children  to  support  at  the  fuzzy  age  of 
29,  I  am  wondering  where  to  leatls  the 
path  of  the  editorial  writer.  Our  pub¬ 
lisher  is  of  the  old  school  of  newspaper¬ 
men,  with  a  heart  of  gold  and  a  head 


end.  I'A’en  at  that,  most  of  these  edi- 
torial  writers  are  repressed.  Plainly,  ’ 

.someone  is  saying  nay  to  their  youth-  ’ 

fill  curiosity,  denying  their  natural  dis-  bdlowmg 
jxisition  to  experiment,  holding  in  check 
their  rightful  and  u.selul  mischief.  But. 
in  spite  of  aged  publishers  and  dodder-  \ 
ing  editors-in-chief,  many  manage  to  head 

blurt  their  truth.  Every  “why”  mu.st  Amcnn 

lia\e  an  answer.  They  continue  more  slapp<?d 


full  of  rich  experience  and  memories,  than  all  others,  to  justify  the  claim  of  the 
Sometimes,  however,  I  wonder  if  the  American  press  to  the  privileges  of  the 
rewards— not  in  money— of  modern  first  article  of  the  Bill  O’  Rights,  de- 
journalism  will  prove  as  rich  for  the  dared  in  force  December  15.  1791. 


young  men  of  today  who  conscientiously 
strive  to  make  of  themselves  first  class 


Surely,  my  friend,  if  qualified  by 
nature,  you  should  join  this  happy 


newspaiier  men.  My  question,  of  course,  throng’  of  editorial  writers.  The  spirit  ^  pose.” 


what  had  happened,  though  the  reporters 
sat  in  the  audience  and  witnessed  the 
action.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
following  were  some  of  the  versions : 

Tillies:  “.Slapped  bis  face  vigorously 
with  her  gloves  three  times.” 

fferald-Tribunc:  “Beat  him  on  the  face 
and  heail  ...  a  half  dozen  blows.” 

American:  “Dropped  her  flowers  and 
slapped  him  in  the  face  with  her 
gloves.” 

Nctcs:  “Struck  him  on  the  left  cheek 
with  her  bouquet.” 

World:  “He  stood  still,  but  used  his 
arms  to  wave  back  his  friends.”^ 

XcTi's:  “He  stepped  back,  maintaining 


i 


pertains  more  particularly  to  editorial 
writing.  What’s  the  answer?” 


A  XSWh:R:  Looks  good  to  me,  at  sons  best  known  tc 
the  rainbow  age  of  .52.  At  29,  this  note  that  you  are 
interesting  universe  ought  to  invite  you  the  question  of  pay. 
even  as  a  complicated  mechanical  Christ-  *  * 

mas  toy  intrigues  the  curiosity  of  a  4-  4  T  the  school  of 

year  Long  Island  kid  I  chance  to  know.  A  sity  of  Illinois, 
He  has  pried  off  all  of  the  loo^e  ;ind  Murphy  has  introdu 
delicate  parts  to  satisfy  a  paliiitating  of  instruction.  At  i 
curiosity  as  to  the  inner  workings,  de-  svmthetic  news  evei 
spite  the  threats  of  the  family  to  do  him  must  report.  For  i 
up  if  he  breaks  it,  but  will  not  lie  ap-  clowns  may  come  oi 


will  be  exulted.  If  they  eould  compre¬ 
hend  the  issue,  your  three  children 
would  sanction  my  approval,  for  rea¬ 
sons  best  known  to  youth.  I  happily 
note  that  you  are  not  concerned  witji 


American:  “Kerensky  reeled  back.” 

Herald  Tribune:  “He  stood  still  with 
bis  arms  thrown  back.” 

Mirror:  “He  reeled  from  the  blow 
.  .  .  fists  flew,  noses  ran  red ;  .shirts 

and  collars  were  torn.” 


A  T  the  school  of  journalism,  Univer-  r)i:TAJI.ED  accuracy  in  newspaj^r  re- 
A  ctfv  of  TlUnoU  Prof  T  awrenr*.  \V  Porting  _  IS  a  high  ideal,  and  one 


sity  of  Illinois,  Prof.  Lawrence  W. 
Murphy  has  introduced  a  novel  method 
of  instruction.  At  intervals  he  stages  a 
svmthetic  news  event,  which  the  class 
must  report.  For  instance,  a  couple  of 
clowns  may  come  on  the  scene  and  pro¬ 


worth  striving  for.  Little  slips  in  the 
aggregate  ma\  do  the  newspaper  much 
harm.  An  event  which  many  citizens 
witness  must  be  told  in  print  with  fidel¬ 
ity,  else  the  town  will  begin  to  talk  of 


IK-ased  until  he  has  applied  an  axe  and  ceed  to  say  and  do  things.  Their  talk  newspapers  irresponsibility.  I  like 
actually  lieheld  the  hidden  spring,  ('on-  and  action  may  be  eccentric,  verv  fast,  idea  for  a  school  of  journalism,  and 

sider  the  marvel  of  the  child  mind!  or  slow.  One  mav  give  the  other  a  fist  might  even  be  practiced  with  profit  at 


Jerome  Frank,  in  a  new  book  entitled  blow  to  the  jaw.  The  class  is  put  to  the 


staff  meetings.  At  anv  rate,  city  editors 


iwx/rw  viisiiivst  i/isiVV  llIC  JcAW.  XIIC  A,lcl9a  J»  UUL  IIIC  «  .  **  i  i  .N  1  ..  ‘t  J 

/Am-  and  the  Modern  Mind,  descriln-s  it  task  of  making  notes  of  the  scene  and  tne  detailed  accuracy 

with  admirable  penetration:  reporting  it  as  accurately  as  possible.  writing  of  their  observers. 


“The  child's  universe  is  made  up  almost  in 


reporting  it  as  accurately  as  possible. 
Prof.  Murphy  found  that  when  he  first 


realuy  »o  staged  a  svnthetic  news  event  of  this  sort 

which  he  clinRs  is  the  outcome  of  his  own  ,i._  „i,_  "  r  i  •  i 

mental  construction  .  .  .  He  believes  that  life  ^  onserv'ation  faculties  of  hlS  clasS 


The  difference  between  the  American 
and  the  Fnolisb  ronrention  of  head- 


is  harmoniously  regulated. 


the  observation  faculties  of  his  class  and  the  English  conception  of  head- 
were  decidedly  unreliable.  No  two  re-  line  writing  is  that  we  seek  to  tell  the 

ports  agreed.  Some  held  that  the  punch  story,  whereas  our  cousins  overseas  in- 

iiad  not  been  to  the  jaw,  but  to  the  sist  tliat  the  business  of  a  good  headline 

breast.  Others  contended  that  it  was  is  to  suggest  the  situation  which  the 


.  Everything  can  were  decidedlv  unreliable.  No  two  re- 
l.e  justified,  must  t>e  justified  at  any  price  p,,rts  agreed.  ’  Some  held  that  the  punch 
.  .  ,  He  applies,  as  often  as  he  can.  throtnrh  i'  .  i  v  .  l  ^  ai 

sheer  economy  of  thought,  an  explanation  which  ,  been  to  the  jaw,  but  tO  the 


he  has  found  adequate  in  some  previous  case,  breast.  Others  Contended  that  it  was  IS  to  suggest  the  situation  which  the 
.  .  .  There  is  for  him  no  ‘why’  that  does  not  oot  a  fist  blow,  but  a  slap.  Reports  of  Story  describes  and  create  on  the  part  of 
a\e  an  answer.  ^  ^  the  Conversation  were  greatly  at  odds,  the  reader  a  desire  to  consume  it.  The 

SOMFTHIXG  akin  to  the  nature  of  second  and  third  attempts,  pupils  I'.ngli.sh  headline  writer  enjoys  using 

'a  li'ttle  child  characterizes  the  sue-  making  more  accurate  re-  such  words  as  ,;‘mystery”.  “sfcreP’. 

cssfiil  editori.al  writer  lie  snrelv  is  I"”'*?-,  kad  sharpened  up  their  tragedy  ,  dr.-ima  .  and  scandal  He 


COMETHIXG  akin  to  the  nature  of 
a  little  child  characterizes  the  suc¬ 
cessful  editorial  writer.  I  le  surely  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  wbys  of  life 
and  action.  In  ideal  employment  he 
may  regard  his  oflice  as  a  laboratory, 
siK'iid  time  and  money  lavishly  to  un¬ 
earth  a  simple  yet  important  truth, 
which  may  lie  set  forth  in  a  few  lines, 
like  a  tiny  jewel  mounted  on  the  bulky 
frame  of  a  newspaper  otherwise  laden 
with  a  mass  of  conjecture,  contention, 
asseveration  and  mumbling.  He  may 
touch  buttons  to  set  in  motion  the  legs 
and  arms  of  less  ideally  situated  or  less 
able  jHTSons.  If  there’s  a  bit  of  mis¬ 
chief  in  your  nature,  this  business  ought 
to  give  you  some  of  the  sensations  of 
Mr.  Frank’s  child  to  whom  “everything 
can  1k'  justified,  must  lx*  justified,  at 
any  price.”  If  at  29  you  are  no  longer 
a  child,  but  a  solemn  old  gent  veiled  in 
whiskers,  padded  with  fat,  knee-deep  in 
the  iniKldy  lielief  that  all  change  must 
wait  on  the  whims  of  evolution,  and  if 
yon  must  write  like  a  learned  judge,  and 
think  like  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
Chamlnr  of  Commerce,  with  only  a 
dash  of  evangelical  bubbles  to  brighten 
your  outlook,  the  prospect  is  by  no 
means  alluring  and  you  will  probably 
wiiid  up  your  editorial  career  exactly 
where  you  began  it,  author  of  “fillers.” 
♦  *  ♦ 

T  .AM  not  one  who  lx“lieves  that  the 
^  editorial  page  has  lost  its  useful¬ 
ness.  True,  many  newspapers  present 
editorial  pages  that  are  as  solemn  and 
as  futile  as  Trinity  churchyard,  but 
some  remain  who  possess  staff  writers 
capable  of  making  this  whole  nation 
vibrant.  I  can  give  you  a  list  of  dozens 
of  newspapers  that  publish  every  day 
editorial  pages  that  are  a  thousandfold 


(pialities  of  observation.  They  had  come  is  keen  for  bright  and  humorous  head- 
to  understand  that  it  is  important,  in  lines,  when  they  are  in  good  taste,  and 

ABE  MARTIN’S  GONE 

By  LARRY  FLINT 

I've  been  thinkhr  all  th’  mornin’,  with  my  oT  eyes  kind  o’  dim, 

’Bout  Brown  County,  Indianny — bow  they  must  be  missin’  him. 

An’  it  seems  that  1  kin  see  ’em.  Pinky  Kerr  an’  Tilford  Moots  - 
Her  a-puttin’  on  her  bonnet,  him  a-shinin’  up  his  boots. 

An’  th’  both  of  ’em  just  kind  o’  seemin’  gloomy-like  an"  sad 

Like  they’d  lost  a  friend,  an’ — well,  I  wouldn’t  wonder  if  they  had. 

Down  th’  road  I  wateh  ’em  goin’  where  th’  meetin’  house  has  been 
Many  years.  Th’  door  is  open  an’  there’s  people  cornin’  in. 

An’  nobody’s  savin’  nuthin’.  Doctor  Mopps  an’  oT  Newt  Plum 
An’  Miss  Tawney  Apple — Lordy,  it’s  th’  fust  time  they  have  come 
Since  th’  meetin’  house  was  builded.  An’  nobody  even  sees 
01’  Tell  Binkley  over  yonder  with  his  hat  upon  his  knees. 

Kind  o’  heslitatin’,  sort  o’  like  he  knew  th’  task  was  more 
Then  he’d  ever  had  t’  tackle  in  his  preachin’  days  before. 

Reverend  Wiley  TaiigcT  rises  on  th’  platform  up  in  front. 

An’  his  lips  begin  a  movin’  like  a  man  that  has  t’  hunt 

Fer  a  word  t’  say  when  there  ain’t  nuthin’  much  that  kin  be  said, 

’Ceptin’  jest  one  thing.  An’  then  he  says  it:  “Friends — Abe  Martin’s  dead!” 

An’  there  ain’t  no  sound  er  nuthin* — you  could  hear  ’em  drop  a  pin. 

In  his  pew  oP  Squire  Swallow  sets  a-rubbin’  at  his  chin, 

.An’  Fawn  Lippincut  is  daubin’  with  her  ’kerchief  at  her  eyes. 

An’  he’s  sobbin’  -  ol’  Lafe  Bud  is — like  a  little  baby  cries. 

‘Way  back  yonder  in  tb’  corner  no  one’s  noticin’,  at  all, 

IIow  Stew  Nugent’s  lips  are  tremblin’  as  his  shoulders  rise  an’  fall. 

Well,  there  may  have  been  a  sermon,  but  I  reckon  few  could  say; 

Fer  I  low  they  were  a-thinkin’,  now  that  Abe  had  gone  away. 

That  tomorrow  diggin’  sassafras  would  be  an  empty  chore. 

How  th’  job  o’  weavin’  baskets  didn’t  really  count  no  more. 

An’  I  reckon  they  was  thinkin’,  “What's  th’  use  o‘  goin’  on? 

What’s  th’  use  o’  livin’,  lovin’,  laughin’  now?  Abe  Martin’s  gone!” 


short  and  simple  words  are  prefe. 
t'oined  words  are  not  objected  to 
sonic  of  the  English  dailies. 

7^  m  * 

■pTHADLINE  don’ts,  rules  preva 
■tl  on  London  Express,  edited  by 
.American,  R.  D.  Blumenfeld,  are  ii 
csting : 

Don't, 

begin  with  a  verb ; 
use  a  (luotation  in  the  top  headli 
use  too  many  “for's”  in  a  sent 
abbreviate  words,  such  as 
“we’re”,  “they’re”;  ' 

use  articles  to  begin  headlines,  ex. 
cept  in  the  case  of  THE  Ki 
hut  do  use  them  in  the  hody  oH 
headline ; 

put  too  many  figures  in  headlines; 
begin  two  lines  in  a  double  head  w 
the  same  letter; 
say  “man  who  .  .  .”  or  “wo 

who  .  ,  ; 

localize  a  story  by  naming  a  to 
etc.,  when  avoidable. 

Other  rules  in  the  Blumenfeld  don' 
liook  are :  Avoid  inverted  sentenceij 
avoid  formalities,  like  “plaintiff”,  “(fc.; 
fendant”,  “prisoner”,  “counsel”,  "li 
honor” ;  don’t  use  the  split  infinitive,  and 
avoid  “former”  and  “latter”  and  tdl 
hackneyed  phrases  and  every  form  of 
slang.  Discourage  superlatives.  Do  not 
begin  a  sentence,  in  a  news  story,  wift 
“and”,  “but”  or  “for”,  and  never  with 
figures.  Also  eschew  as  sentence  start¬ 
ers  “yesterday”,  “tomorrow”  and  “to¬ 
day”.  Don’t  give  the  number  of  the 
house  in  crime  cases,  as  a  precaution 
against  libel.  Every  reporter  and  sulx 
editor  is  instructed,  as  a  part  of  his  duty, 
to  read  and  study  his  own  newsiaper, 
watching  policy  and  being  guided  by  it 
*  *  * 

T>RESS  agentry  at  its  best  is  nothing 
^  that  the  American  press  can  be 
proud  of,  but  consider  the  spectacle  of 
regular  newspaper  men  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  rewrite  stage  dope  sent  in  frOT 
the  theatres  because  of  its  technical  in¬ 
feriority.  There  was  a  day,  I  shall 
admit,  when  the  theatre  employed  real 
ballyhoo  talent.  It  might  even  be  a 

pleasure  to  run  a  story  for  Wells 

Hawks,  Tony  Hamilton.  Sylvester 
Sullivan  or  others  of  the  old  school  who 
had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
write. 

Just  to  show  you  how  horrid  in¬ 
competence  has  insinuated  itself  in  the 
press  agentry  of  this  day,  I  shall  re¬ 
produce  here,  entirely  sic,  the  recent 

offering  of  a  press  agent  to  the  Rick- 
iiwnd  (\‘a.j  Times-Dispateh: 

“Desire  under  the  elmos  by  Eugent 
O’Xeil  .  author  of  Strange  Imterlue  will 
be  present  by  the  Shelton  .Amos  playm 
at  the  Lyric  Theater  next  week  Owing 
to  the  extreme  nature  of  this  play  it 
should  prove  of  great  interest  .  It  gives 
Miss  .Amos  ,  Mr.  Shelton  and  Mr.  Evans 
an  apportiimit  to  display  interse  dromatic 
portr.ayals  .  The  play  deals  with  a  fami^ 
of  an  old  new  England  farm.Frotn  w 
father  down  the  family  is  cold  and  ham 
and  narrow  .  warmith  has  ever  penctratw 
the  home  or  the  hearts  of  thes  peop^ 
.And  from  this  greed  and  sex  repression! 
springs  this  calumity  devorus  this 
household  .  Mr.  Evans  plays  the  father,!, 
whom  marries  the  third  time  | 
much  younger  theen  he.  Mr.  Shelton  ^ 
the  son  who  is  suffering  from  an  over  J 
emphasized  mother  complex.  Miss  Am^ 
plays  the  wife  who  marries  the  fatheff 
for  a  home  .  but  liirnes  to  love  the  n^ 
stepson  .  and  bears  a  child  by  hint 
instead  of  the  father.  _  .  . 

“Mr.  O’  Xeil  has  portrayed  with  startiw 
frankness  the  sex  life  and  inermostbroUB 
Desires  he  btinlds  Clemix  Afton  clem^^ 
with  sensatronal  clearness  .  The  audi«iw< 
is  left  stunned  from  the  force  of  tnis 
play.  He  callsa  spade  a  spade  mno  un*' 
certan  terms  .  The  Shelton  .Amos  play^ 
will  do  full  justiment  of  this  plav.  . 
is  the  first  drama  of  this  Richmond  sea^ 
Because  of  the  decline 
play  mantinee  for  ‘ladie  only  bwill  oe 
Wednesday.” 

DAILIES’  ANNEX  OPENED 

More  than  4.000  visitors  inspected  ^ 
four-storv  addition  of  the  Asbury  '  . 
(X.J.)  Erniinn  Press  building  at 
formal  opening  Dec.  .11. 


